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PREFACE. 


HE composition of this book has been extended, by inter- 
ruptions arising from my health or other causes, over 
some fifteen years. More than once it has been brought near to 
completion. I hope and believe that it has gained in maturity; 
but it may retain some traces of discontinuity, which, if found, 
the facts will explain. 

The books which I have most used are the editions of the 
play by Paley, by Mr A. Sidgwick, and by Prof. N. Wecklein, 
both his critical edition and that with explanatory notes. 

Much is due to periodical publications, especially to papers 
by Dr W. Headlam. Obligations, so far as I am aware of them, 
are acknowledged in their place; but I am conscious of debts 
not traceable. 

Many of my own scattered publications I have adapted or 
modified without notice. In particular, I have not remarked on 
the frequent disagreement between this book and the ‘acting 
edition’ of the play, which I made when it was performed at 
Cambridge in 1885. The requirements of that occasion will 
account for any divergence. 

More perhaps than to any book, or as much, I am indebted 
to conversations, especially with colleagues in Trinity College 
or in Cambridge. I am certain, for instance, that to the late 
Mr R. A. Neil of Pembroke College I owe many hints and 
corrections, though not one can I definitely refer to him. 
Sir Richard Jebb also must have left traces of this kind upon 
my work, and others, both lost and living, whom I cannot 
distinguish. 
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One such case, however, I am bound to specify. With 
Miss J. E. Harrison, during the composition of her Prolegomena 
to Greek Mythology and at other times, I have so constantly 
discussed both her work and my own, that to disentangle her 
contributions, where my subject overlaps, is altogether im- 
possible. 

The commentary on the Aumenides by the late Prof. Blass 
did not become accessible till most of this book was in print. 
In these circumstances, proper estimation and incorporation being 
impossible, I have not consulted his book, but shall of course 
consult it carefully, if I should have an opportunity of revision. 
This, though unfortunate for me, is of the less importance, inas- 
much as my work would in no case pretend to finality. A final 
‘Aeschylus’ is perhaps hardly to be desired. We are at all 
events far from it at present. Everything in this book, especially 
what may be new, is propounded simply as matter for con- 
sideration. 

To the scholarship and experience of Mr M. A. Bayfield, 
who has helped me in the reading of proofs, I owe many 
valuable suggestions. And once more I must repeat my acknow- 
ledgments to the staff of the University Press. 


A. W. V. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
January, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In turning from the Agamemnon and the Choephori to the third 
play of the Orestean trilogy, the Luwmenides, exposition enters upon 
easier ground. Whatever be the cause and true explanation, the 
first two plays now present, in the story and structure, difficulties which 
cannot be ignored. In story and structure the third ts comparatively 
and even positively clear. On the other hand, while the facts and 
conceptions actually here presented by the dramatist offer happily little 
occasion or room for dispute, the history of those conceptions, the 
enquiry into the sources of the drama, presents questions not merely 
difficult but, upon the existing evidence, insoluble. This enquiry 
therefore, which, however interesting and important in itself, is, for 
the reader of Aeschylus, secondary and not essential, we will sharply 
separate and postpone, taking first the story of Aeschylus, and adding 
afterwards what is necessary to be said respecting its origin or origins. 

Such a separation is perhaps specially desirable in the present state 
of research, when, in the legitimate and successful pursuit of enquiries 
into the dark places of prehistoric times, we may easily forget that 
literary documents, which happen to serve this purpose, are not to 
be construed as if this had been the design of their authors. If the 
book of Genesis had disappeared after the seventeenth century, 
information about the story of the Fall, of great importance to 
scientific history, might probably have been obtained, by careful 
application of the comparative method, from /aradise Lost. But 
what should we make of Paradise Lost, if we were to assume that 
Milton understood his original as it is now interpreted by science, 
and that everything, of which traces may be found in the poem, was 
present to the mind of the poet? Very similar is the relation of 
Aeschylus to the extremely ancient story, which, in the Lumenides, 
he has used for the exposition of thoughts not ancient, but new, 
original, and his own. In his work, as in Milton’s, science may find 
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traces of much which, in all probability, he did not even perceive, 
and in which, if he did perceive it, he certainly took no interest. 
All such elements we, as readers of Aeschylus, must, in the first 
instance, resolutely eliminate and ignore. We are to look steadily 
for the thought of the poet, and to interpret his play, so far as possible, 
solely by itself. 


The Story of Aeschylus. 


The Choephori closes in a sort of moral bankruptcy. The house of 
Atreus has presented in successive generations a series of terrible 
deeds, each provoking the next,—-Atreus and Thyestes, Agamemnon 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, Aegisthus Clytaemnestra and Orestes. 
The last of these, the vengeance taken by Orestes upon the murderers 
of his father, has been accomplished not merely with the sanction, but 
upon the command, and even under the threats, of the Delphian 
Apollo. Here therefore, it might be hoped, is something final, 
something absolute, purely and divinely just. Yet it is not so. Though 
the deed of Orestés, as presented by Aeschylus, has every excuse which 
the poet could devise,—the mother being not only an adulteress, a 
traitor, and a murderess, but also, a stain scarcely less black to Greek 
eyes, a ‘tyrant’, the usurper of a throne and destroyer of a free govern- 
ment, and Orestes himself being the lawful and only possible deliverer 
of his country,—yet for all this the matricide finds it almost impossible 
to overcome his contrary instinct. No sooner is the thing done than 
his doubts return with such force as to dethrone his reason. And what 
is more than all, if the excuses have a superhuman sanction in the 
command of Delphi, so are the doubts divinely enforced by the 
Erinyes, the pursuers, seen (in the Choephori) by his eye alone, who 
chase him finally from the scene. ‘What then’, it is sadly asked, 
‘what after all is Orestes? Is he bringer of deliverance, or of death? 
And where, oh where, shall a peaceful close be found ?’ 

The Choephori thus revives and emphasizes the painful question, 
‘the burden of the mind’, propounded in the opening of the Agamemnon’ 
and familiar to earnest and resolute thinkers in all ages. Confronted 
constantly with cases of conduct, upon which we can give no sentence 
with absolute satisfaction, upon what can we repose, or how do we know 
that there is any right at all? ‘Zeus’, it is there answered, is the only 
means by which the burden can be put off: that is to say, in later but 
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not essentially different phrase, it must be by an act of faith in God. 
In the same spirit, but more joyously and triumphantly, the present 
drama solves the case of Orestes, or, to speak more properly, declares it 
to be solved in the sight of Eternal Justice, by conducting us to a final 
scene of reconciliation, in which, under the sanction of Zeus, all the 
parties to the divine dispute, the pursuing no less than the protecting 
deities, are shown to be absolutely content. 

But the manner in which this conclusion is reached brings into view 
a new subject not less interesting to the audience, and perhaps to the 
dramatist, than the religious solution of the trilogy. Orestes, by direction 
of Apollo, repairs to Athens and puts himself in the hands of the patron- 
goddess Athena. She invents for this occasion a new institution, the 
civic court of justice, and the method of trial by jury, the conventional 
basis of civic liberty and order. Upon this basis she founds the court 
of Areopagus, the most venerable of Athenian institutions. By a trial, 
conducted in Athenian form, with Athena as president and Apollo as 
counsel for the defence, it 1s decided that the defendant shall be set at 
liberty. The Erinyes, who are compelled to be prosecutors, reject this 
solution (with much reason) as arbitrary and anarchic. In their view, 
from an absolute point of view, it is no justice at all. But they are 
persuaded by Athena not only to acquiesce in the verdict, but also to 
accept a home:in the city and the guardianship of the new institution. 
Thus the peace in Heaven is accompanied by a peace upon earth, and 
with the claims of the poet’s mystical religion are satisfied also those 
of Athenian patriotism. 

These purposes (let us at once observe) are combined, but are not 
confused. Aeschylus was not so shallow in thought and feeling as to 
offer, by way of key to the enigma of moral responsibility, or even as 
an absolute decision of right in the special case, the opinion of a jury. 
The jury of his play, being equally divided, gives on the merits no 
decision at all; and the practical result, the discharge of Orestes, is 
allowed to appear as what in such a case it must be, a mere accident 
of place, form, and circumstance. What is important, and solely im- 
portant, from a religious and speculative point of view, is the final 
acquiescence of the opposing gods, the conversion of the Erinyes ; 
and if the reason of the solution is to be found anywhere, it must 
be sought in the grounds of this conversion,—a point which we will 
consider in its place. But, whether grounded or not grounded upon 
reason, the impressive and affecting harmonies of the final scene 
declare that a solution exists, and that, after the. long agitations of the 
story, we may depart in peace. 
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The play is divided into three parts, acts, or scenes. 

I. (ev. I—234). Orestes, pursued by the Erinyes to Delphi, has 
received from Apollo, while the pursuers sleep, the rite of ceremonial 
purgation. He is dismissed by the god to accomplish a long course 
of persecution and wandering, which is to end in a trial at Athens. The 
Erinyes are roused by the ghost of Clytaemnestra, and after a furious 
altercation with Apollo, follow in pursuit. 

II. (vv. 235—568). Orestes, after great sufferings, has arrived at 
Athens, where the Erinyes also immediately appear. Orestes invokes 
the protection of Athena, who presently arrives, and decides to remit 
the case to a new, but permanent, tribunal which she will establish, 
a jury-court of Athenian citizens. The Erinyes, over-awed, consent to 
be prosecutors; but when the goddess has departed to make the 
necessary arrangements, they vent their real feelings in a withering 
denunciation of the new justice and its proposed organ. 

III. (vv. 569—the end). The trial (to v. 780), and the con- 
version of the Erinyes. The court being met under the presidency of 
Athena, Apollo suddenly appears as advocate and witness. The case 
is argued, and the jury being equally divided, the defendant (in ac- 
cordance with the previous declaration of Athena in view of that 
possible case) is discharged. Apollo disappears, and Orestes departs 
for Argos. The Erinyes for some time rage implacably, but presently, 
being convinced by the goddess, accept the offer of an abode in 
Athens, which is indicated to be a certain cave-sanctuary, appropriated 
by tradition to deities called the Semnai Theat. After solemnly blessing 
the city in a series of hymns, they are conducted to the sanctuary by 
the goddess and the assembled citizens. 

It is not necessary, even for a modern reader, that these scenes 
should be introduced by any prefatory exposition in detail. With such 
interpretation as can conveniently be given in notes, they explain 
themselves, and for the most part with singular clearness. Here we 
shall call attention only to a few particular points. 

The first scene opens with a prayer for blessing by the Pythian 
prophetess, who is about to enter the Delphian temple for the purpose 
of receiving consultants. This prayer is one of the most remarkable 
documents concerning the history of Greek religion, which have come 
down to us, and strikingly illuminates the relation of Aeschylus to the 
popular beliefs of his time. It is severely formal, and insists chiefly 
on a distinction, alleged to be founded upon the history of the oracle, 
between possessors of the place, past or present, who receive ‘ petitions’ 
(edxai), and other divinities connected with the place; who demand 
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rather ‘mention’ (Adyo.). The‘apparently needless emphasis of this 
distinction is suspicious, the more so as on certain points the statement 
is expressly polemical and contradictory to some assumed opponent. 
The truth is that the whole is fictitious, inconsistent with the cult, the 
practices, and the genuine legends of Delphi. These, as ill-suited to 
the religious conceptions of Aeschylus, and especially to the kind of 
religion preached in the Zumenides, he excludes by a composition 
of his own, being, like his contemporary Pindar, still sufficiently 
interested in legends to desire their improvement. The tendency 
of Aeschylus was to evolve from the chaotic pantheon a virtual 
monotheism by the subordination of all and everything to ‘Zeus’, 
whose name is his nearest expression for what is now meant by 
‘God’. In the ELumenides the whole religious system, the attitude 
of Apollo and Athena, and above all the great peace, ‘the alliance 
of Zeus and Fate’, to which as by a climax the whole ascends, 
depend upon this conception and presuppose it. Manifestly it is a 
conception which does not favour, and never would have created, 
such an institution as a local oracle, nor can even be reconciled with it, 
except upon the condition that the wisdom there delivered shall not 
belong essentially to the place of consultation, but shall proceed, 
immediately or by a deputy, from the only source of wisdom, the 
supreme ruler of the world. Accordingly Aeschylus, being compelled, 
by prescription of legend, to find for Delphi a prominent place in his, 
story, is above all things careful to assure us that Delphi is an oracle 
of this kind: it is merely a place where, by accident rather than choice, 
and certainly not from necessity, Apollo, through the mouth of the 
prophetess, ‘speaks for’ his father Zeus. This conception of the 
oracle was not novel, but it was modern; and Aeschylus evidently 
doubted whether it was, for his purpose, sufficiently accepted and 
established. And no wonder; for in fact and in history Delphi was 
nothing of the sort. The oracle was really based upon theories of 
divinity and of inspiration far more primitive and pagan than those 
of the poet; and its practices were not really explicable except upon 
those theories which he rejected. The source of inspiration was not 
Zeus, but a certain hole or depression in the earth; the instrument was 
not Apollo, but a woman, who sat.in this place and thereby received 
or became possessed by its supposed influences. As to any deeper 
explanation, the Delphian legends recognised in the dim past, and 
doubtless with general truth, the succession or conflict of several 
theories, various, but none of them acceptable to Aeschylus. At one 
time Earth itself was the oracular deity, at another the Water under the 
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earth, personified by the name of Poseidon,—whose former occupation 
of the oracle was commemorated by an altar in the sanctuary and said. 
to have been terminated by arrangement, Poseidon having been bought 
out by the grant of the island of Calaureia. Some early and heretical 
spiritualist seems even to have advocated the claims of the abstraction 
‘Themis’ or ‘Right’. But far more important than these, and more 
deeply impressed upon the cult, were the ideas connected with the 
name of ‘Bromios’ or Bacchus, an occupant never evicted, not even 
by Apollo himself. He shared the temple, of which one pediment 
presented Apollo and the other Bacchus; he shared the sacred 
calendar. The ‘possessed’ woman, whose mediation was the most 
remarkable feature of the oracular function, is a characteristic, generally 
speaking, not of Apolline religion but of Bacchic, and was probably 
derived from it. At Delphi, as elsewhere, the worship of Bacchus, 
which in its pure form was inconsistent with Greek paganism and 
rebellious against it,, was believed, and probably with truth, to have 
been introduced by invasion, an invasion of spiritual rather than 
temporal arms, which triumphed through the conversion of the women. 
Between the spiritual doctrines of the Bacchant and that simple notion 
which placed deity in the earth, an accommodation was found by 
the supposition that Bacchus possessed and filled with inspiration the 
sacred place and mountain itself". As for Apollo, the legends, with 
perfect candour, gave him for what he probably was, a conquerer from 
the north, a martial deity, who by the might of his bow acquired the 
sanctuary as he acquired the country, who ‘slew the snake which 
guarded Earth’s oracle’, and thenceforward, though not without some 
violence and bargaining, relegated Earth and all other claimants to 
exclusion or a subordinate place*. Nor does he seem to have done 
this, according to the original conception, in the interest or even under 
the sanction of Zeus. At least, if that was so, it is hard to understand 
why the cult of Zeus, even when, by the efforts of Aeschylus, his prede- 
cessors, and his successors, it had become the very key-stone of the 
Greek pantheon, had still in the actual practices of Delphi so little 
prominence*, The fact seems rather to be that Apollo, when he 


1 Eur. /ph. J. 1243. 

2 Eur. dc. 

% The object with which the name of 
Zeus was connected, when a place for it 
became necessary, seems to have been 
the omphalos or Holy Stone, with its 
mysterious eagles, which in the fifth 
century (if we may so far trust Aeschylus) 


stood in the temple, apparently in the 
pronaos. This connexion dccounts for 
the prominence given to the omphalos by 
our poet, from whose account it would 
be supposed that this was the most 
important feature of the place. Once 
also in Pindar (Pyth. 4. 3) we have an 
attempt so to treat the omphalos, and to: 
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captured the oracle, was, for the warriors who installed him there, an 
independent deity, whose affiliation to Zeus, if recognised at all, was 
not yet of any importance. 

Such was the promising material with which, at the principal 
sanctuary of Greek religion, harmonizers like Aeschylus had to deal. 
His method is bold, magnificent, and simple. Apollo, subject to Zeus, 
is the sole oracular deity and sole possessor; everyone else, without 
the least regard to fact or tradition, is ignored or thrust out. For 
obvious reasons he is especially anxious to eliminate Poseidon and 
Bacchus, and the purpose of the formal division between possessors 
and non-possessors of the sanctuary is simply to assert that these two 
were not what in fact they notoriously were. It is not surprising to see 
that the poet himself had some doubt as to the acceptance which he 
should find with the pious. As for Earth and her family, since these 
were deities older than Zeus, it was not impossible to give them a 
place, as predecessors of Apollo, provided that there was no conflict, 
either between themselves or with their successor, and provided also. 
(this is the essential matter) that the soil which they convey to him 
shall not be represented as the source and necessary condition of the 
oracular function. The practice and belief of Delphi proclaimed that 
it was such a condition, and are on no other hypothesis intelligible. 
The prophetess of Aeschylus nevertheless declares the contrary, and 
leaves us to account as we can for the existence of herself and her seat. 

Profane history, if it conflicts with the intended harmony, fares no 
better than sacred. The possession of the oracle had been the subject 
of conflicts which were by no means legendary, which, when Aeschylus 
was young, were within the memory of living men. It is by no accident 
that the ancient names of Pytho and Crisa find no place in this 
modern-antique picture. We see that this is no accident, when we 
observe the way in which the poet suggests, without asserting, that 
the place to which Apollo came was called Delphi; “and he was 
received with much honour by the people, and dy Delphos, the king 
and governor of the land”. The people who possessed and managed 
the sanctuary of Pytko (not Delphi) were, as Aeschylus and everyone 


make Apollo secondary: there the pro- 
phetess is ‘she who sits by the golden 
eagles of Zeus’, and Apollo, when she 
prophesies, is said merely ‘not to be 
absent’. How little these notions were 
supported by the real and permanent 
instincts of Delphi appears when we find 
that in the time of Pausanias (2nd century 
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A.D.) the omphalos is a mere curiosity, 
and apparently is not even within the 
building. The ‘tripod ’ of the prophetess 
is never named by Aeschylus, not even in 
the prologue to the Zumenides, where it 
is not easily veiled; see vw. 29. The 
existence of it would alone refute his 
representation of the oracle and its theory. 
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knew, Crisacans (not Delphians), until, in the sixth century Bc, a 
confederacy, of which Athens was a member, for certain pious reasons, 
among which the desire to imitate and rival Olympia seems to hav 
been the most conspicuous, dispossessed the Crisaeans and enone 
their city, handing over the oracle to new managers, who, among other 
things, ‘restored’, remodelled, and practically founded the Pythian 
Games. Of the town and name of Delphi all that can be said with 
certainty is that it was not primitive ; it seems to have first risen into 
prominence after and in connexion with this very revolution. But 
Aeschylus will recognise no revolutions, and carries back the Delphian 
name by implication to the earliest times. The place itself, though 
mentioned repeatedly both in this play and in the Choephori, he 
contrives never to name at all; and the name of Crisa also is avoided 
in the Choephori, not without some difficulty and consequent obscurity’, 
as it is here. Delos on the other hand, the religious centre in some 
sense of the Athenian empire, and Athens itself, assume in the primaeval 
antiquities of the realm of ‘Delphos’ an importance which appears to 
be wholly fictitious and partly invented by the poet himself. 

These observations however in no way diminish, but rather increase, 
the admiration due to this prayer as a composition. Aeschylus himself 
is perhaps nowhere more stately, religious, and impressive. 

The second speech of the prophetess, when she has entered and 
reissued from the temple (zv. 34—63), is designed partly to make a 
link with the close of the Choephori, by showing that Orestes has 
received” from Apollo the ceremonial purgation which was promised*. 
As to the scope of this rite the Lumenides is clear; it is necessary to 
make the homicide a safe associate for other men, and specially to 
admit him to contact with persons and things religious; but it effects 
no more, and even this effect must be proved, it would seem, if not. 
completed, by long and expiatory wandering’. The Erinyes take no 
other notice of it than to taunt Apollo with the pollution which he 
and his house have contracted; and neither by Apollo, by Athena, 
nor by Orestes himself is it treated as terminating or diminishing his 
moral responsibility. Doubtless if we could trace back the history of 
the rite, we should arrive at a time when it was far more important, and 
the homicide, who had poisoned to himself the soil of his home with 
‘kindred blood’, obtained all that he needed or could obtain, if he 


1 See Cho. 670 foll. and notes there. technical name (poorpow%) of the rite. 
2 See on wz. 4o foll. See on Lum. 205 etc. 
* Cho. 1036, where épéortov and rpa- # See especially vv. 284, 285. 
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found elsewhere a householder to re-admit him to human society. 
But such a view would cut away the ground from the story of 
Aeschylus, in which the ‘ purgation’ is a survival and has little reality, 
though he seems to intimate nevertheless that it was, or ought to be, 
demanded as a preliminary to trial before the court of Areopagus’. 

Finally the prophetess describes, in order to stimulate the curiosity 
of the audience, the strange and enigmatical figures of the Erinyes, 
whom she has seen sleeping in the temple. For these an outward 
habit and artistic type seems to have been now first invented or fixed 
by the dramatist himself. 

In the dismissal of Orestes by Apollo (vv. 64—93), the chief point 
is the indication that the wanderings and sufferings of the pursued, 
before he reaches Athens, are to be long and severe*. Why this is to 
be is never explained, and perhaps might have been difficult to explain; 
but the fact is important to the colour of the drama, even more so than 
is commonly recognised. Aeschylus, it is plain, was not without appre- 
hension that in his day the acquittal of a matricide by a criminal court, 
however warranted by tradition, might not, in the light of the theatre, 
prove a subject sympathetic to the audience. He shared in fact, 
though with a difference, the feelings which shape the Zéectra and 
Orestes of Euripides*. He is therefore anxious that his Orestes, though 
‘finally released, shall undergo everything that is consistent with this 
conclusion, and in fact seems to indicate that the fugitive, when the 
course is at last over, reaches Athens barely alive. This however 
depends partly upon the interpretation and supposed action of the 
scene in which he arrives, and is discussed in the notes there’, On 
the other hand, it 1s remarkable that, in the trial, the fact that the 
accused, whatever he has done, has horribly suffered, is never noticed 
at all. Logic demands this, for the tssue is, as we shall see, whether 
the crime of Orestes 1s under any circumstances and upon any con- 
siderations remissible, the Erinyes contending that it is not. But we 
may doubt whether in practice even the Areopagus could or would 
have maintained the abstract severity of reason with which Aeschylus 
characteristically invests it. 

The awakening of the Erinyés by the ghost of Clytaemnestra and 
their entrance upon the scene’, though admirable in expression and 


1 wy, 441—456. 2 wy. 75—78. in which Orestes is something different 
3 Sophocles in his Z/ectra defies and from an ordinary human being. 

extrudes the difficulty, but in a manner 4 See especially vv. 245 foll. 

not open to Aeschylus. He has no 5 The stage-arrangements are discussed 


Areopagus to deal with, and can assume below in a separate section on the 
a purely ideal state of society and feeling scenery. 
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imaginative power, do not affect the general issue and may here be 
passed over. The invective of Apollo against the Erinyes (av. 179— 
197) directs our attention to the antipathy between the Olympians, who 
are supposed to have recently acceded to power, and the older gods ; 
an antipathy which appears also, though tempered by more self-contro} 
and (we can use no other expression) by better manners, in the first 
interview between the Erinyes and Athena‘, and prepares us by 
contrast for the harmonies of the final reconciliation. It is by no 
means the purpose of the play to present even Athena, much less 
Apollo, as perfect. They are but representatives, and imperfect, of 
the absent and unseen Father; and if they are not precisely human, 
neither are they, in the sense which the word now carries, divine. We 
want, and Aeschylus wanted, some distinction here, with which the later 
pagan daemonology, and the mediaeval, would have supplied him. 
But if incomplete in terms, he makes himself, by dramatic symbols, 
sufficiently and indeed vividly comprehensible. 

The Act concludes with an altercation between Apollo and the 
Erinyes, which deserves particular attention as first propounding the 
issue between these future adversaries in the cause, a point upon which 
the play as a whole is clear and consistent. The opposition, as we 
should now describe it, is between a ‘legal’ and an ‘ equitable’ view,— 
using these words of course in a popular not a technical sense. The 
Erinyes are the implacable executors of a narrow but absolute rule. 
They punish ‘homicides’*; but homicide has for them peculiar limita- 
tions. The persons in whom they are principally interested are firstly 
parents (roxées), and secondly évor, Aospites, those who stand to one 
another in the relation of hospitality as guest and host*. These per- 
sons must be absolutely respected ; impiety against these is inevitably 
punished both in this world and the next. It is evident that these 
requirements do in fact represent the minimum of personal protection 
with which a human society could exist, not a civic society, a city, but a 
rudimentary society of independent households. With the sanctity of 
the parent (but nothing less) household-government is possible; with 
that of the xezos (but nothing less) intercourse. between households is 


1 vv. 409 foll. 

* Bporoxrovotyras, v. 424. 

3 uy. 270, 271 ® sévov... roxhas 
girous, vu. §52 foll. roxéwy oéBas...xal 
Eevorixous dwudruy émiortpopds. (The 
first passage, as commonly interpreted, 
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ment of offences against ‘a god’. This 


however introduces an idea so foreign to 
the rest of the play that we can hardly 
believe it correct. See note there.) In 
vv. 356 foll. they use language which 
might include all members of a family, 
and in wv. 335 foll. terms at least as 
large as the fSporoxrovobvras of v. 424. 
See hereafter. 
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possible. There is a certain severity and simplicity in the idea, which 
appeals to the imagination, and justifies it for a poetical and dramatic 
purpose, whether it answers or not to any historical reality,—respecting 
which, as matter of fact, Aeschylus, who totally transfigures and mis- 
represents such history as was actually within his reach, cannot have 
been curious to enquire: history is, for him, a mere symbol of his own 
thoughts, a fact which we must clearly realise and steadily bear in mind. 
But however limited, the justice of the Erinyes is absolute, certain, and 
implacable: Kupiov pévet réAos, the end is absolutely sure. To illustrate 
this point particularly is needless, as everything said and done by the 
Chorus, up to the moment of their conversion, is designed to enforce it. 
He that becomes liable to the vengeance of the Erinyes can never know 
any peace. Chased by their terrors from every human abode, he must 
wander and pine, till he yields to the fiends the last drop of his life- 
blood and is haled to fresh torments below’. 

Now it 1s upon this question, whether ‘ Justice’ is or is not absolute 
and inexorable, that the Erinyes, if we look to the scope of the whole 
play, are seen to be at issue (always until their conversion) with the new 
kind of justice, the kind adapted and necessary for a civic community, 
which is instituted by Athena with the complicity and foreknowledge of 
Apollo. Aeschylus, who has an extraordinary power of striking down 
to the roots of things, has so dealt with his material as to expose a 
fundamental problem of life, one of those profound and insoluble 
difficulties which are the very hasis of tragic thought and tragic 
emotion. What zs the justice of a tribunal? The Erinyes object to 
the very notion of a tribunal, as applied to an offence within their 
purview. ‘The thing is impossible’. A trial implies the possibility 
of pardon ; and the admission to trial of a matricide, who is ipso facto 
unpardonable, is in itself an outrage. It brings ‘the House of Justice’ 
to the ground®. It is to say that there are no principles at all, that 
‘remedy is uncertain’’, mere matter of fluctuating opinion. The nature 
of an Athenian court, with a jury, generally a very large jury, not guided 
by expert direction, was specially exposed to this objection; but it can 
be brought to bear, by choosing suitable circumstances, against any 
tribunal howsoever constituted. Yet the position of the Erinyes, that 
some acts are absolutely unpardonable, so that no consideration of 
circumstances is admissible, is equally insecure; and the case of Orestes 
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aptly brings out the weakness of it. Instinct revolts against the doctrine 
that such a case, with all its qualifications, is determined, as the Erinyes 
contend, by the mere statement that the man took the life of his 
mother’. 

This antithesis of principles, which is as disquieting and perplexing 
now as it was in the fifth century B.c., though we should doubtless 
choose a different set of facts for the illustration of it,—this, and not any 
mere conflict of laws, is the subject of the Humentdes. Whatever may 
have been the origin of the legend, we do not find in this play the 
precise reflexion of any temporary or historical dispute, any particular 
contest of positive codes. The contending powers have a strong dose of 
humanity, and, like other disputants, they say some things, for the pur- 
pose of the moment, to which they do not consistently adhere. Apollo, 
for example, when pressed and embarrassed by the shrewd fencing of 
his adversaries, suddenly propounds, with the audacity of an advocate, a 
theory of parentage and of filial obligation? which, if true, would make 
every part of the Ovestea incomprehensible, not excepting the conduct 
of Apollo himself. And similarly the Erinyes choose to assume upon 
occasion, that homicide is criminal only as between kindred’, although 
such a theory would annihilate their solemn and repeated declarations 
that a xevos, a guest or host, is sacred and inviolable as such. But 
these incidents affect the main issue not at all. To this it matters not 
how the Erinyes define crime or define homicide ; nor does it appear 
that Aeschylus was at the pains to provide them with a definition. The 
essence of their case is this: the act of Orestes, being, upon their view 
and upon all views, a crime, is therefore, in their view, uxpardonadble. 
Right, they maintain, must be absolute and cannot bear exceptions. 
Of perfect nght and eternal justice this, it would seem, should be true. 
And yet, if we build upon this basis, any scheme of law, any whatever, 
that can be shaped in human thought and stated in human words, may, 
by the suitable choice of a hard case, be proved liable to the reproach 
of Apollo, that it is not impartial but ‘here exceeding scrupulous and 
there more indulgent in demand’4. 

But yet again, if all is a question of circumstances, votes, and opinions, 
if any and every act is pardonable upon considerations which cannot be 
defined, then surely, as the Erinyes say, ‘Right is a building which falls’. 
This, and no shallower dispute, is the issue raised by the play as a whole, 
and supposed to be in some way determined, for the quieting of anxious 
minds, when the Erinyes make peace with Athena and become patrons 
of the Areopagus. 
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More especially perhaps, for reasons which will appear when we 
come to investigate the antecedents of the story, must we guard 
against supposing that, for Aeschylus, the issue is between theories 
of kinship, or between the claims of father and mother. The legend 
may have once had such a colour; but if this be so, and if (which 
does not appear) Aeschylus was aware of it, he has deliberately 
changed the colour and the significance. Whatever his Erinyes may 
be, they are not the advocates of the mother as against the father. 
In the plainest words, again and again, they tell us that both 
the parents, both father and mother’, are under their protection. 
Of the mother they speak more often, because it is a matricide 
whom they now pursue; but nowhere is there on their part a hint 
of any difference between the parental claims. Indeed, as Aeschylus 
represents the matter, the converse case, a mother avenged by her 
son upon a wicked father, would have raised the same issue and 
might have led to the same result. The attitude of Delphi, of the 
Erinyes, of the jury, might have been just what it is in the case of 
Orestes. Apollo, under duress, might then have pretended to prove 
that the father is no parent, and might use for this purpose the very 
same fallacious analogy which he actually directs against the mother’. 
Only the president of the court must happen to be some one (let 
us say Hera, instead of Athena) with a personal prejudice caeteris 
paribus in favour of mothers®. Change only this accident, by placing 
the trial (let us say) at Argos instead of at Athens, and the patricide 
might be discharged, upon an equal division of the jury, as the 
matricide now is, and to the equal indignation of the prosecutors ; 
while the appeasement and conversion of these prosecutors, the crown 
of the Eumenides as it actually stands, might be transferred to the 
play so altered without the alteration of a word. So different is the 
problem, as viewed by Aeschylus, from a dispute about the notion 
of kinship and the constitution of the family. What vestiges of such 
a conception may remain in his treatment will come to be considered 
hereafter. 

In the opening of the Second Act and the arrival at Athens 
(vv. 235 foll.), we should notice the stress which is laid upon the 
long agony which Orestes has suffered in the interval, and its terrible 
effect. Naturally this would be expressed chiefly by the action, but 
it is written also in the words. His pollution, he says pathetically, 
is ‘fresh no more, but dull, ay worn withal’*. The pursuers seem 
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instantly to expect the last horrible close, when they will drain his 
life-blood ; and they add, with fierce mockery, that exhausted as he 
already is, he will scarce supply the draught’. Bleeding also he- is, 
and for this reason comparable to a wounded fawn’, a figure which 
would not be justified’ by the supposition (were we at liberty to 
make it) that, either literally, or mystically and to the apprehension 
of the pursuers, he still drips with the blood of his murdered mother. 
And indeed this conception, though familiar by frequent repetition in 
commentary, and perhaps, to a modern judgment, poetical, seems little 
suited to the sober imagination of Attica. It is at all events not 
countenanced by Aeschylus, and may be exchanged without loss for 
the additional touch, given by a simpler interpretation, to the picture 
of the agonizing fugitive. That picture, we may well suppose, ts not 
altogether imaginary. In the conditions of the ancient world, even 
in the fifth century, the physical sufferings of those exiled, like Orestes, 
‘for cause of blood’, must sometimes have been dreadful beyond 
thought, both in the continuance and in the end; and it is likely that 
Aeschylus had seen wanderers dying and dead, who offered models 
only too apt for the atrocities of the Choephori* and the Eumenzdes. 
The state of Qrestes, as shown in this scene, should not be forgotten 
in connexion with the question (discussed hereafter under the head 
of the scenery and stage-arrangements, and in the note at v. 568) 
what interval is to be supposed between the Second Act and the Third 
(the trial), how that interval is indicated, and what is supposed to 
happen. 

The invocation of Athena by Orestes (vv. 276 foll.) first brings 
into view the connexion of the play with the foreign relations of Athens, 
then (458 B.c.) at the height of her imperial strength and expectations. 
In the concatenation and system of this novel power, by which av- 
tonomy, as was hoped, was to be reconciled with subordination, the 
poet seems to have perceived a certain analogy to that harmony of 
opposite principles by which he himself would resolve the eternal and 
celestial problem of justice. This thought emerges clearly in the ode 
which follows (v. 363), the ‘binding spell’, chanted by the Chorus 
over their expected victim, while the goddess is flying home from the 
Troad. Here Aeschylus has put forth all his strength, and the drama 
ascends to its full height. The theme is the absolute and unchallenge- 
able rights of the Erinyes within their sphere, and the certainty of their 
execution. What is their sphere, remains, as before, not clear; but 
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(doubtless with a view to the play’s conclusion) their scope is expanded 
so as to cover at least all bloodshed, and even all wilful wrong-doing?. 
The dramatic effects of rhythm, especially in the ephymnta or ‘burdens’, 
surpass perhaps even those of the Parodos,'and are the acme of art in 
this kind’. 

Athena, having arrived, proceeds to an enquiry, and in fact, from 
this point to the end of the trial, acts as an Athenian magistrate (in 
the Areopagus, the Archon Basileus), ascertaining the existence and 
nature of the cause, assembling the court, and presiding there. Reasons 
are given elsewhere® for thinking that, in the case of the Areopagus, 
the Archon, like Athena, selected the persons, of course Areopagites, 
who for the occasion should be jurors. With a view to the sequel, it 
should be noted that the reference to a jury, and indeed all the pro- 
ceedings, take place without any real consent on the part of the 
pursuers, who at the first opportunity express their opinion of them 
with plainness and energy. 

An important passage is that (vv. 473—492) in which Athena 
announces her intention to found the new tribunal. She here solemnly 
repudiates, as unfit for her nature, the function of judge in such a 
question. This view, which Aeschylus propounds not in obedience 
but in contradiction to the famous and respected religious legends of 
Athens, must have been consistent, in his opinion, with the part in the 
trial which is assigned to the goddess by himself. This has often been 
pointed out, but even now the force and weight of the proposition 
are perhaps not always sufficiently appreciated. We shall return to 
the subject in the proper place*. The latter part of the passage 
(vv. 485 foll.) has been obscured, as I think, by mistakes as to the 
nature of the ‘oaths’ there mentioned, and to the assumption that we 
are here concerned with the oath to be taken by the jurors. Of this 
oath the play naturally says little, since, though a proper part of the 
jury-system, it has no direct bearing on the issue propounded by the 
poet. Sworn or unsworn, a jury is no possible instrument for the ascer- 
tainment of ultimate and eternal justice; and if, as the Athenians 
not unreasonably held, it is the best political instrument which man 
possesses, so much the more confounding is the problem which it leaves 
untouched. Here however all the references are to the oaths, not of 
the jury, but of the parties or of their prospective witnesses. 

The choric ode which follows (vv. 493 foll.), though less tremendous 
than the ‘binding chant’, is most vigorous and interesting, and rises at 
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the close to a thrilling sublimity. It is a fierce denunciation of the 
new law and the proposed institution, which (it is alleged) will be at 
once anarchic and tyrannical. The Erinyes would have found excep- 
tions to any tribunal; but their actual criticisms are calculated for the 
Areopagus and its history, especially its recent history. In its limited 
function as a court of murder, the proper end (according to Aeschylus) 
of its institution, the Areopagus was popular, or at all events highly 
respected. But this limitation had been effected very recently, and not 
without violence, by a democratic revolution. Before that, the Council 
had claimed and exercised a general and censorial jurisdiction, which, 
though probably legitimate in origin, had become extremely unpopular 
and anachronous, and was abolished as a usurpation. The pacification 
and amendment’, with which the play concludes, typify, among other 
things, this present reform, which of course like all reforms was to be 
the last; and the abuses of the Court must not be forgotten in 
considering the invective of the Erinyes. We can thus understand 
some connexions of thought which would otherwise seem abrupt and 
obscure®; and we should probably see yet more points of allusion, if, 
instead of a bare and broken outline, we possessed a complete picture 
of the times. 

The character and outward expression of the break between this Act 
and the next will be further discussed in connexion with the stage-arrange- 
ments. The Third Act, comprising the trial and pacification, continues 
without any break in the action from here to the end, and covers half 
the play. In the opening, a noticeable point is the entrance of Apollo, 
a delicate moment in the frame of the story, managed with excellent 
simplicity and power®. To enhance the effect of his unexpected appear- 
ance, it is permitted to divert the course of proceeding and to precipitate 
the hearing of the cause (vv. 585—683), which actually precedes the 
inauguration of the Court (vv. 684—713). This formal irregularity, 
judicious and necessary, does not justify suspicion ‘either of the scene 
as we have it, or of the inaugurating speech, which indeed (though 
some have been bold enough to impeach it) may be thought by its 
majesty to vindicate itself. 

The argument of the cause, though it does not perfectly overcome 
the difficulty of presenting satisfactorily such a process between such 
persons, is both lively and dignified, and has some striking turns, 
especially the latter part, where the prosecutors encounter the roving 
eloquence of the defendant-deity with a shrewdness by which he is 
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both exasperated and misled’. The most essential portion is that 
(vv. 617—642) in which Apollo (when Orestes, attempting a sort of 
technical defence, has inevitably failed) exposes what may be called the 
extenuating circumstances. The real and only question, material to 
the issue of the play, is whether in such a case these are admissible, 
and, if so, what is their weight. An English reader will observe that the 
procedure, in accordance with Athenian principles and feelings but in 
radical distinction from ours, sets no limit to the competence of a court 
or of a jury, which, for the nonce, has a deputed sovereignty. The issue 
is neither of fact nor of law, for the facts are admitted and no law is 
applicable. It is a question in one aspect political or diplomatic, like a 
case of extradition, in another purely ethical. Of course this is partly 
due to the abnormal and superhuman circumstances; but it is natural 
and normal nevertheless, from the Athenian point of view, as it would 
not be if transferred to our own state. No English court could be even 
imagined as receiving such a cause, but it would have been enter- 
tainable at Athens. 

It would be interesting to know, but Aeschylus is naturally careful 
not to hint, by what expedient, among the many devised by Greek 
piety, he would have reconciled Apollo’s declaration, confirmed by 
something like an oath, that every word of his Oracle proceeds from 
Zeus’, with that strictly limited estimation of a Delphic command, 
which is implied by the fact that the obedient servant of the Oracle 
obtains but a bare half of the votes. That the utterances of the 
Pythian prophetess were always in some way justifiable, Aeschylus 
seems really to have believed or tried to believe. That they might 
always be safely or properly acted upon by those who received them, 
perhaps no one believed, and certainly few or none at Athens in the 
fifth century. There were various and obvious ways by which a resolute 
spirit might escape from the dilemma, and the poet wisely leaves us to 
our choice. 

When Apollo, at the end of his arguments, is beginning to try the 
effect of his influence®, Athena closes the debate, and, after a solemn 
exhortation, directs the jury to give their votes, which is done by ballot 
secretly. She then, before the count, gives notice (the word is future, 
mpooOycouo) that she will reckon an additional vote for herself in 
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favour of Orestes, and lays down that an equal division of votes will 
count in his favour. Her act and reasons make one of the most 
subtle points in thé play, and are the subject of persistent dispute. 
A positive opinion we nevertheless must form, for nothing can be more 
vital to the purport and effect of the poet’s work. ‘“‘ Here” she says— 
Here is a task for me, to give discriminating sentence last. And this vote 

I for my part shall reckon to Orestes. For mother is there none who bore 
me, but the masculine, in all ways save for wedlock, I extol with all my heart, 

and verily am of the father. Therefore the death of a woman, who slew her 


husband when he came to make visitation upon his house, I will not prefer in 
value (to his), and Orestes wins even with equal votes?. 


What is the relation of this final statement to the vote and reasons? 
The two views, of which both still have defenders, are 

(1) that the statement gives the effect of the vote and reasons: 
if the jury should prove to be equally divided, then, by the vote 
and for the reasons, Athena makes or will make a decision in Orestes’ 
favour ; 

(2) that the vote and reasons are given by Athena as a member 
of the jury; if wth this vote there shall be equality, then she rules, 
also and separately, that this equality shall count for the defendant. 

My opinion in favour of the first view, now prevalent, is indicated 
by the punctuation of the sentence ; and, to speak candidly, I do not 
think the point really open to doubt. The other view has no substantial 
evidence, contradicts an express statement of Aeschylus, and above all, 
would be in moral effect disastrous to his conception. 

The number of jurors (proper) exhibited on the stage, even or 
uneven, will of course, if ascertained, be decisive. I think there are 
ten, or some multiple of ten?; but this is questionable and must not be 
pressed. 

The arguments commonly alleged on this side are: (1) that the 
rule in case of equality, if given without reasons, has a bald and 
awkward effect, while there is no ground for counting the reasons 
twice; (2) that to place the human jurors and the goddess in 
opposition, they pronouncing by a majority one way (since the count 
shows equality) and she the other, would be disagreeable, and not 
suggestive of confidence in the Court, when it should not have a 
goddess to control it; (3) that Athena disclaims, as unfit and impossible. 
for her, the function of a judge in the matter (v. 474), a disclaimer 
without meaning, if in fact she votes, like any member of the jury, 
upon the merits of the case. These arguments, especially the. last, are 
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strong. But more significant, and surely decisive, is the guality of the 
veasons whith Aeschylus assigns to the goddess as sufficient for her 
purpose. These reasons he must himself have thought adequate; if 
not, he would have provided others. Even if there existed a legendary 
version of the trial (which, as we shall see, is doubtful) so complete 
as to equip Athena with reasons for a vote, Aeschylus, to judge by 
the freedom with which he treats legends in general, both Athenian 
and others, in this play, would not have adopted those reasons unless 
he had approved. Are we then to understand that Athena, voting 
as judge upon the merits of a particular cause, is determined by a 
general prejudice or preference, purely personal to herself and arising 
out of her personal history? That in her opinion, and that of 
Aeschylus, any one of the Areopagites might properly have condemned 
or acquitted Orestes according as the accidents of his own birth, 
childhood, or family circumstances inclined him to father or to mother ? 
And that a judicial sentence is matter for likes and dislikes, a choice 
purely arbitrary? Such, if Athena’s vote is part of the judgment, 
would seem to be the inevitable inference. But in fact, after her 
disclaimer, we are entitled and bound to assume that she will not 
play the part of a judge. Nor does she here. The point which 
she rules, as conceived by Aeschylus, is (in our language) ‘not 
judicial ’,—a distinction fully appreciated by Aeschylus and noted by 
Athena herself in the play’; and it 1s so far from requiring sound 
reasons, that pure chance, if there be such a thing, would be the most 
appropriate arbiter. 

Judgment by division of a jury, the Athenian palladium, has the 
defect that it may fail by equality of votes. This defect is inherent 
in the principle, an appeal to the balance of opinion, and is only 
disguised or shuffled away, not really removed, by fixing an uneven 
number of jurors, and thus making an equal balance impossible. 
There is no reason for making impossible in fact a case obviously 
possible in principle and theory. What is to be done upon an equal 
division, is a purely practical question, to which the Athenians, 
eminently clear and logical in their ways of thinking, were content 
to give a conventional answer. In that case, all defendants were 
discharged, in honour of the patron-goddess, whose favourable vote 
in one such case had discharged a particular defendant, Orestes’. 
This explanation assumes no reason and pretends no principle. It 
accounts for the practice merely as a fact, making it a matter of 
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precedent and local tradition, an accident of Athenian history. The 
treatment of Aeschylus, whether devised by himself or inherited from 
predecessors, is consistent with this view and not less logical. 
Presenting the very cause which furnished the traditional example, 
he cannot indeed make the rule in case of equality a matter of 
precedent; but neither does he make it a matter of principle. In 
his exposition, it still appears as something extraneous to the judgment, 
an arbitrary decision and essentially accidental, based on motives 
proper neither to the cause nor even to the ruling, but to the person 
of the ruling authority. Athena, who has repudiated the office of 
judge in a blood-cause as too ‘passionate’ for her mind’, claims ¢hés 
on the contrary, and with evident reference to her previous disclaimer, 
as ‘an office for me’,—éudv rod épyov. Why? Precisely because, 
being arbitrary, it involves no such agitation as her nature, she has 
told us, rejects. If the judicial votes should be equal, then the 
method, which she has instituted as the best available, will have 
failed, as it must conceivably fail, to give a result. The disposal of 
Orestes must then rest practically with herself and depend upon her 
free choice; and if it comes to that, if judgment is equivocal and 
preference must weight the scale, then the ‘preference’ of Athena, 
the child of her father, will not be for a murderess-wife as against a 
murdered husband. Hence is to be explained not only the personal 
quality of her motives, but the very form, the negative turn, of her 
ruling, which deprecates such a standard even in using it. If 
judgments are equal and some one must be preferred, then the 
preference, falling to Athena, will mot be given to Clytaemnestra,— 
éyw...yuvaikds ob mpoTipyaow j.0por. 

I hold therefore with K. O. Miller, Schoemann, Paley, Prof. 
Wecklein, Mr Sidgwick, and many others, that according to Aeschylus 
the vote of Athena makes inequality. But must we say, as some on 
both sides do, that she votes ‘in favour of mercy’, and represents the 
principle that divine justice inclines to spare? There may be proof, 
though I do not assert it, that her vote, and the consequent votes of 
her successors the Athenian magistrates, were by some so interpreted. 
But was this the view of Aeschylus? Nothing in the play suggests it ; 
and surely the vote, if so intended, would have been so motived and 
explained. To say the truth, I doubt whether, to an Athenian in the 
fifth century, such a conception would have commended itself, nor, if that 
matters, does it commend itself to me. This is no place, nor have we 
need, for the discussion of theology. The Divine Mercy may be a 
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legitimate idea; it may (though this should be proved) be an idea 
belonging to the age of Aeschylus; but it has really no bearing on the 
question, what is to be done with a defendant, about whose guilt a 
human jury, an ordinary human jury, is equally divided. To divine 
judgment the guilt or innocence of such a defendant may be supposed 
patent ; and that judgment may be invoked with as much reason, or 
rather as little, on one side as the other. Nor is there any principle 
applicable, and the only candid answer is that of Athens in general 
and of Aeschylus, that a certain result follows in practice because such 
is the usage, and (if you ask for the beginning of that usage) because, 
upon the first occasion and from the accidental circumstances of that 
occasion, the person, who had the power, so chose and preferred. 

Nor does Athena’s vote (and this too is of some importance to the 
effect) give us any information upon the merits of the cause, or imply 
any inferiority of justice in the condemning jurors as compared with the 
absolving. It would be hard, and disagreeable, that such an imputation 
should be conveyed, and that Athena, having refused to direct the 
judgment, should reflect upon it after it has passed. But she implies 
no such criticism. She decides a question different in nature from that 
submitted to the jurors, upon grounds which the jurors could not 
entertain. The moral question, the question of right, remains where 
they leave it. By her personal favour, Orestes, who after all must 
either be released or not released, does in fact escape. The Erinyes 
protest, not specifically against the act of the goddess, but against the 
whole proceeding, as inconsistent with the very nature of justice. 
Whether they protest with justice is the all-important question; and 
this remains to be answered in the sequel. 

From Aeschylus we should naturally infer, that in his time an 
Areopagite jury was even in number, and that the president, the Archon 
Basileus, voted, but voted always, according to the precedent of Athena, 
for acquittal, thus securing a decision on that side in case the other votes 
were equally divided. Later notices} agree with this as far as they go, 
by saying that the Basileus voted (xat rov orépavov drrobenevos avy avrois 
rois Sucdorais Suxaler), but are too imperfect, and too remote in date from 
Aeschylus, to give much or certain light upon his picture. That 
however is in itself clear. 

An open, but unimportant, question is whether, in the dramatic 
action, Athena’s vote is given, like those of the jurors, by an actual 
pebble or countér, put by her in an urn or added to a heap, or whether 


1 Aristides 57, 4. Pollux 8. go. See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, 
p. 376, Eng. Transl. 
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It is only signifted by speech and gesture. The text does not determine ; 
some remarks will be found in the notes. 

That the vote of Athena made eguality was certainly one of the 
variations in detail with which in course of time the legend of the trial 
was narrated. But these versions no more prove the view of Aeschylus 
than the more numerous versions, according to which her vote made 
inequality. The view of Aeschylus can be ascertained only by the fair 
and exact construction of what is said in the play ; and thus limited, the 
evidence appears to be all on one side. It is surely forced, for example, 
to cut down (with Hermann) Athena’s disclaimer of the judicial. 
function (v. 474) to a statement that she cannot act alone. That, 
if meant, could have been easily expressed ; but what is said is some- 
thing different. The whole problem, really simple so far as Aeschylus 
is concerned, has been perplexed by a superabundance of learning. I 
have treated it at length, not because I think it doubtful, but because of 
its capital importance. If Aeschylus meant that Athena’s vote, as he 
presents it, is her sentence upon the issue before the court, as he presents 
it, he is not only inconsistent but surely frivolous. 

It is quite another question, here as elsewhere to be kept carefully 
distinct, how or whence the language attributed to Athena may, if not 
invented by Aeschylus, have come into the story, and what bearing on 
the issue it may have had in some other and older version. We will 
take that up in its turn. It is enough for the present purpose that, for 
Aeschylus, what the goddess alleges is a personal inclination, a proper 
and sufficient motive for an act essentially arbitrary. 

Over the end of the trial, the departure of Apollo, the thanks and 
farewell of Orestes, we need not linger. The result being foreseen, and 
the immediate issue, the fate of the defendant, being overshadowed 
and almost lost in the larger and deeper question still pending between 
the adverse gods, this part of the play could hardly be too brief. 


1 See the examples cited by Hermann, 
and also those of the opposite view, in 
Wecklein’s note on Zum. 738. As none 
of them are, in my judgment, strictly 
relevant to our question, I purposely 
abstain from repeating them. How, for 
example, can anything be inferred about 
the story of Aeschylus from this (schol. 
on Aristid. Panath. p. 108. 10) gaci de 
Sri, Tov & Oey mpooriGévrwr rais ’Epwiae 
Kat tar révre TY 'Opéory, meréwpov Exov- 
cay Thy Wipov ’A@nvay torarov mpogrt- 
Geioav vixjoar atrovy memoinxev? This 


author makes the jury gods,—the popular 
belief, but inconsistent with Aeschylus 
both in fact and in principle. Why then 
should they not be at variance on a minor 
point? It is however a thing remarkable 
in itself, that the view, by which Athena 
made equality, should ever have existed ; 
for it is contrary to what would seem to 
have been originally the very purpose of 
her ‘vote’, and the cause of the legend 
about it. For a probable explanation see 
Wecklein’s note above cited. 
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Orestes is chiefly occupied with promises of recompense, of securing 
to Athens the faithful alliance of Argos—a topic of interest in the 
political circumstances of the time, but, as the dramatist indicates when 
Apollo trenches upon it in the trial, extraneous to the question of right 
and wrong’. Upon this the late defendant can tell us nothing, and his 
views are immaterial®, Not unworthy of passing notice is the tacit 
assumption, necessary to the story in the form given to it by 
Aeschylus, however incompatible with fact and history, that an order 
from the president of the Areopagus has a sort of abstract and universal 
validity, and will be executed in Argos as a matter of course by the 
political restoration of Orestes, a result which will be cited with approval 
(he says) by Hellenes in general*. The imagination is bold for 
Athenian tragedy, sober in political fiction as in fiction generally, and 
stepping with caution beyond the limits of the actual or the possible. But 
the position and hopes of the Athenian empire, when the Ovestea was 
preparing, were such as to make this conception attractive and even 
to some extent practical. Within the empire, the foreign effect of 
Athenian judgments, especially in questions of crime, must have been 
a cardinal point. And about the year 458 B.c. the expansion of Athens 
had so promising an appearance that dreams like this of Aeschylus may 
have visited less poetical minds‘. 

And now, the man and the affair of the hour being dismissed, the 
gods, the eternal types of opposed principles, the Erinyes and Athena, 
are left in presence, with the court and the assembled folk for spectators, 
to compose their difference if they may. Athena has perforce had her 
way; the culprit has been tried according to her forms and released by 
her order ; but the divine controversy remains. That justice should be 
unchangeable and inexorable is a proposition firm and formidable as 
ever; nay, if anything could seem to prove the prophecy of the Erinyes, 
that the ‘new institutions’ will make a moral chaos‘, it is this trial, 
of which the result is a mere accident of place. ‘ Over-ridden’ and 
‘robbed’, as they say truly, by younger strength, they burst into 
furious threats, foreshown during the course of the proceedings’, to 


1 See on vw. 678. 
2 He assumes, or seems to suggest, 


what we desire to know, but, as yet, 
do not. 


that Zeus is for his cause, as the cause of 
a father (v. 763). The Erinyes have 
shown the weakness of this position 
(v. 643). What ‘Zeus’ thinks of the 
matter (that is, of the Areopagus rather 
than of Orestes), and what (so to put 
it} he ought to think,—that is just 


V. E. 


vv. 757—764- 

4 In the next generation the ambition 
of the Athenians to extend their judicial 
system, to become ‘judges in Arcadia’ 
and ‘Ecbatana’, is ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, Anigh?s, 797, 1089. 

5 wy. 493 foll. 8 wy. 714—736. 
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punish with utter devastation the state which has defied them. Their 
wild and broken lyrics shatter the mould which contains them, and 
express the very acme of passion. That their threats are vain, that 
force is with the Daughter of Zeus, ‘needs not to be said’’, but 
suggests no remedy. Yet it seems for a while that Athena has no 
other. Her offer of a sanctuary at Athens, a fixed sanctuary, a local 
worship, an established ritual, when it is heard, is naturally treated 
as a new insult? by those who long before declared that their ways 
are not those of ‘the gods’, that their office is only to pursue, that 
their home is no other than the underworld, that they have no part in 
temples and do not listen to supplication®. The pieties and unrivalled 
destinies of Athens are displayed in vain to those who see but a ‘ cheat’ 
in the invitation to purchase a detested settlement and unsolicited 
honours by the surrender of privileges ancient as time and large as 
the world*. Thrice the offer is patiently renewed, but without effect. 
The Erinyes repeat their refusal, to make mistake impossible, without 
the change of a word, And then, suddenly, all is over. Athena speaks 
again’. The Chorus, now calm as herself, take up her ‘loathsome’, 
‘contemptible’, ‘dishonourable’, ‘fraudulent’ proposal, and promptly 
accept it®. Thenceforward they breathe only blessings. 

Now here is a solution indeed, a solution not of any particular 
casuistical or judicial problem (we may notice that after the trial the 
specific crime of Orestes is ignored completely), but of the universal 
problem, the discordance of principles, the antithesis of Right against 
Right. If the Inexorable can indeed be pacified, then there is some- 
where One Right, one universal principle, something upon which ‘the 
fallen house of Justice’ may be builded again. Let us but know why 
this pacification takes place, upon what grounds and by what persuasions, 
and we shall be admitted to the very secret of things. We turn to the 
speech which effects all this, but—no explanation appears. At a certain 
point’ it is assumed by Athena that the adversaries are content, as they 
prove to be; it is assumed that this content proceeds from something 
just said or done. And just before stands—an unfinished sentence. 
Ah, if sacred Suaston be holy unto thee, the appeasement of my tongue, 
and the soothing....Thou, then, wilt belike abide, or if it should be thy 
will not to abide—but that is not their will. A hiatus (it would appear), 
an injury singularly deplorable, has obliterated the words of the Eternal 


1 v, 829. 4 uy. 840. 

2 wu. 840-—842. 5 wv. 882—892. 

3 vy. 420 foll., v. 355, and the Uuros 6 wy, 893—90I. 
déopuos (vv. 307 foll.) passim. 7 yw. 888; see the notes. 
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and the wisdom of the Most High. But never (we may hope) were 
they written. It is a gap which Aeschylus could no more have filled, 
nor would, than Dante could have told us what was the song which, on 
the Mount of Purgatory, hailed the forgiveness of sin and the restoration 
of man: “TI understood it not, nor here is sung the hymn which that 
folk then sang’.” Not Aeschylus, nor any one who had felt, like him, that 
‘burden of thought’ which can be lifted away only in the name of Zeus, 
would pretend to tell us, what thought or thing it was, with which 
Athena won the Erinyes. He that would put it in words, in his own 
words, would not be worth our hearing. 

Such a conciliation, if it is to command faith, cannot and must not 
be explicit. Something there must be, which by men is not understood 
nor even heard, some place for the miraculous, mystic, and incompre- 
hensible. The broken grammar of the text does but indicate a silence, 
which we should have supposed, and supposed here, if the imperfect 
sentence had run to a full stop. The action offers no difficulty for those 
who believe that Aeschylus at any rate knew no barrier to the movements 
and intercourse of his performers, as this whole scene itself tends to show. 
It is but natural to suppose (and indeed otherwise the expostulations 
of Athena would appear frigid) that she has quitted her chair, and that 
by this time she and the Chorus are together. In this situation, nothing 
would be easier than to suggest that something here passes between them, 
not worded nor wordable at all, of which the human witnesses know 
and can know nothing but the effect,—the instantaneous achievement of 
the impossible, the appeasement of the unappeasable, the conversion of 
the Erinyes. 

They are not bought. The poet, whose high and spiritual thoughts 
of the divine would with difficulty find a use for the chasm and tripod 
of Delphi, would not easily have imagined that a cave, or altars, or 
processions, or any local and limited function, however august, could 
purchase an alliance between Punishment and Pardon. The honours of 
Athens are soon accepted,—when the Erinyes entertain the offer; but 
the miracle is that they should entertain it ; and this miracle is wrought 
by no bribe, but by the blessing of Zeus upon the mysterious persuasion 
of Athena. The acceptance of local worship, though not essential to the 
peace (as Athena expressly indicates’), is an impressive proof of it, and 
the induction of the new deities a solemn and dramatic symbol. 

The place, rites, and powers, which they thus acquire, are those of 


1 To non lo intesi, né qui non si canta 2 wy. 97I—974+ 
L’ inno che quella gente allor can- ’ wy. 888 foll. 
taro. Purg. 32. 61. 
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The Holy Goddesses (ai Xepvai @eai), primitive deities of the earth, 
who were worshipped at a cave by the Areopagus as givers of fertility, 
whether of the earth itself or of living things, and were thus specially 
powerful over birth’, The blessings, which in their new benignity they 
invoke upon land and people, take even a larger range, and cover in fact 
all material and moral good ; but it 1s not always clear whether these 
blessings will be given by their power or procured, as is sometimes 
indicated”, by their influence. The distinction however is of no 
importance to the poetical effect, and concerns only a historical 
question to be touched hereafter. That the Erinyes are or now 
become the ‘Semnai Theai’, 1s nowhere said in terms; indeed that 
title does not occur in the play*. There were reasons, as we shall 
see, why the question of identity should be touched with caution. But 
at the close*, the conducting choir invokes them by this epithet, Ho/y 
(Sedp' ire, ceuvai), and the general import of the scene is plain. Never- 
theless, neither the name? nor the dread® of the Avengers is to be lost, 
though it is now Athena, not they, who magnifies these, and insists 
upon the gain to peace and order from the abiding presence of salutary 
fear’. ‘The new denizens® themselves also preach concord, not without 
allusion to the strife of factions at the date of the play and to the settle- 
ment then recent; and the citizens present testify their submission and 
good resolves®. 

In becoming guardians of Athens, the Erinyes become of course 
custodians, as well as proselytes, of the new justice, of its organs, and of 
its procedure. A reader of the play must be sensible of this, as an 
element in the general effect. But it is the more remarkable to find no 
‘statement, or even suggestion, that, in their new character as ‘The 
Holy Goddesses’, they will be connected with the Athenian tribunals. 
Even the neighbourhood of the sanctuary to the Areopagus is not 
noticed, and to the Court, after the conclusion of the trial, there is. 
no explicit allusion’. Some connexion between the Court and the 
Semnai Theai is demonstrable in later times, though the extent of it. 
may not be clear; but if the connexion existed and was commonly 


1 wy. 837-839, 856—871, 895—898, § wv. 933 foll., 951 foll. 
g07—912, 917 foll., etc. 7 wv. 928 foll., gg1 foll. 
2 wy. 951, 961, 970. 8 wérotxot, vv. IO12, 1o1g. For the 
3 Unless we introduce it by conjecture spectacular importance of this conception, 
in v. 1042, where see note. The de- see note to uv. 1029. 


scription ‘the Semnai’ appears to have 9 wv. 989, 9Q0- 
no ancient authority. 10 vy 913 (rdv dtxalwy rave) and v. 999: 
4 y. 1042. See also v. 386 and note. (nuevot) are the nearest approaches to such. 


5 vy. O52. allusion, but cannot be called explicit. 
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recognised in the time of Aeschylus, all we can say is that, somewhat 
strangely, he has not made use of it. 

Superlatives are hazardous; but nothing in art will easily be found 
more beautiful, in the simple and popular sense of the word, than the 
closing scene of the Eumenides, from the conversion of the Erinyes 
to the exit. It is the very perfection of concord, of harmony, of solemn 
joy and rapturous awe, happiness that provokes no fear and fear that 
is no burden upon happiness, of that peace and union within and 
without, which the world does not offer, nay, seems to forbid, but 
which yet must be hoped, dreamed, supposed, believed, as an ideal 
possible and existing to thought and faith, if the struggle of life and 
travail of the creation is to have purpose and meaning,—all this enhanced 
by contrast with the sharp and persistent discords which precede. Even 
read, it is exquisitely delightful and impressive; but no book can 
properly represent it. Aeschylus has here found that rare thing which 
Racine found in Azhale, a moral theme essentially theatrical, which not 
only may be expressed by the organised action of a company, but 
cannot fully and naturally be expressed otherwise, so that spectacular 
drama, with its peculiar properties of responsions, movements, choirs, 
processions, and the like, has all its powers and none of its faults. The 
religious pomp of the induction, the leading goddess, her attendants, 
the train of concordant citizens, the lights and offerings,—all this not 
only graces but zs the thought and thing to be set forth. 

The performance at Athens, the diapason of the Orestea, must have 
been the crowning moment of theatric art. Even a humble performance 
of the play at Cambridge in 18857, under all the defective conditions, 
left in the memory of some who saw it an impression never to be 
effaced. 

We must conclude with a few words about the title, which, by a 
strange but not inexplicable exception, is in this case not deducible 
from the play, but an addition to it, a new point. The name ‘Eu- 
menides ’—which after Aeschylus and through the effect of his work 
became at last so completely synonymous with ‘Erinyes’, that Latin 
poets can actually speak of an Erinys as a ‘Eumenis’?—does not occur 
in the play as we have it. We can hardly say that it is even suggested. 
The final scene throws emphasis on the epithet evdpwv, Aindly®, and 
still more upon ¢«d4, but these approaches are distant; we are not 


1 With the music of Sir C. V.Stanford. natural to a Greek ear. 
Repeated in 1906. 8 wy. 993, 103K. 

* Whether any Greek goes as far as * y. 870, and elsewhere. 
this, I do not know. It could not be 
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brought even as near as eduevys’. If therefore the title of the play 
comes from Aeschylus, as seems nevertheless probable*, we can only 
suppose that he destved so to name his converted Erinyes, but would 
not venture beyond a hint. Such an attitude is however perfectly 
intelligible, as is also the way in which he deals with the title Semnar 
Theat, if all this conversion and identification was a new thing, invented 
or first popularized by himself. We shall see hereafter that it probably 
was. ‘This supposed, the process is natural. 

The play demands a fusion of the Erinyes with deities domiciled 
within the city of Athens, which the Semnai Theai were, but the 
Eumenides, so far as we know, were not. One such step at once was 
enough. An innovator might well hesitate to challenge a theatrical 
audience with yet another unfamiliar conjunction. Yet just because the 
Chorus are first Erinyes and also, or next, Semnai Theai, neither name 
well sums the story of the pacification; and neither suggests it by 
meaning®. ‘Eumenides’ (edmeveis, gracious) does, and lay not far. 
It was the name applied at Sicyon, at Argos, at Colonus close to 
Athens, and probably elsewhere, to certain deities having a strong 
resemblance to the Semnai Theai, three in number, primitive, benign. 
It is slipped in by way of title; and another step is taken towards that 
simplification of the divine catalogue which Aeschylus must naturally 
have desired. 

We have indeed an ancient statement‘ that the name ‘ Eumenides’ 
is conferred, by Athena, in the play®. But this, a very probable error of 
memory, is combined with another, and indisputable, misrepresentation 
of the drama, and is therefore not to be trusted. 

It is not confirmed, though it may partly be accounted for’, by 


1 Unless it is to be introduced by acer. Here, in the words mpos roy 


conjecture; see on v. 1041; mpeupevds 
occurs In v. 924. 

2 The association certainly existed not 
long after; the goddesses of the Orestean 
story are ‘Eumenides’ already in Euri- 
pides, Ovest. 38 etc. On the other hand, 
Euripides, even in this- late work (408 
B.C.), treats the name as still open to 
criticism (Ovest. /.c.): see hereafter. 

$ As to the import of the epithet 
Deyval, see v. 386. 

4 Harpocration s.v. Evpevldes.  Alo- 
xvr0s év Edmeviow, elrwv ra wepl rip 
kplow rhyv ’Opécrov, dyoly ws h 'AOnra, 
mpaivaca Tras "Epwidas wore wy xarerds 
éxew mpds tiv Opéoryny, Evyevldas dvd- 


’Opécrnv, there is at all events one error; 
to represent Aeschylus we should have 
mpos éaurhy Kal rods "A@nvatovs. 

5 At least the author, it seems, must 
mean this, though his expression, ‘ Aes- 
chylus in the Zumenides says that Athena 
.. named’ etc., does not well represent 
that meaning. 

6 The resemblance in language, ras 
"Epweas mpaivas (rpaivaca), points to a 
common origin. Hermann :and_ others 
would correct the summary, as well as 
the play, from Harpocration, although 
his statement, to be valid, must itself be 
corrected on another point. See on vz. 
1025 foll., and s¢fra note 4. 
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the summary prefixed to the play in the principal ms. and printed 
hereafter with the dramatis personae. It concludes thus: [’'Opéorys] 
xaTnOev cis “Apyos. ras 8¢ "Epiias rpaiivas rpoonydpercey Eipevidas. 
map ovderépw xetrac 4 pvOoroia. This may be understood in two 
ways. (1) It is Orestes (this is the obvious construction) who, after 
his return to Argos, propitiated the Erinyes and named them 
accordingly’. On this supposition, the writer explains the origin of 
the name (because it is the title of the play) according to a version 
which certainly existed?, but without noticing that this explanation, 
though perhaps reconcilable with Aeschylus, is not derived from 
him. In a document so extremely brief, imperfect, and faulty’, this 
appears quite possible. But (2) the same excessive concision admits 
the view that the writer, or the authority whom he abbreviates*, really 
meant what seems to be the truth, that it was Aeschylus who made 
the Erinyes gentle, and, by the title of the play, conferred on them 
the name Eumenides. Where zap’ otderépw xeirar 7 pvPorota can, by 
convention, signify without more that ‘the plot [of Aeschylus’ play] 
does not occur either in {Sophocles or Euripides]’, we cannot exclude. 
the possibility of a too ambiguous ‘he’. In either case, the summary 
affords no evidence for supposing that the name Eumenides, and 
the conferring of it, ever were found in the play itself. It is a highly 
significant fact that they are not. 


The Legend before Aeschylus. The innovations of Aeschylus. 


We now pass from the primary question, what are the conceptions 
of the dramatist, to the secondary though not immaterial question, 
whence did they come and upon what foundation did he build. Direct 
evidence upon this head, scanty for all the plays of Aeschylus, in this 
case fails altogether. Though the legend was doubtless old, we have 
no version of it, not even an outline and scarcely a fragment, which 
is prior to Aeschylus and certainly independent of his influence. In 
later versions, such influence is everywhere probable and often plainly 
paramount. To extract from these versions an answer to our question 
is so difficult, and the answer must be so uncertain, that, though the 
investigation is necessary and has seldom been strictly pursued’®, it will 
be treated here as briefly as possible. 


1 This is suggested by Miss Harrison. ‘ Aristophanes the scholar’ of Alexandria. 


2 Suidas, s.v. Buperides. But one must hope that it does not fairly 
8 Note particularly the strange phrase _ represent him. 
Hs Bovdp vixhoas. 5 See however the /rolegomena to 


4 The summary purports to be by Greek Mythology of Miss J. E. Harrison. 
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Of what is commonly admitted as evidence the greater part is 
irrelevant and fit only to mislead. For example, Pausanias’ description 
of the Semnai Theai and their sanctuary was written six hundred years 
after Aeschylus, when his play, ideas, and representations had for ages 
been dominant over the whole subject of the Erinyes, and had moulded 
countless works of literature and art. Pausanias, in this description, 
expressly refers to Aeschylus and to no other author; he notes, as 
if it were matter for surprise, that the images of the sanctuary had no 
terror, nothing, that is to say, of the Aeschylean type. In short, his 
whole treatment shows that, for him, the deities of the sanctuary were 
nothing else, as indeed they could be nothing else, than the deities of 
our play. If then we will allow such a writer to be an authority for 
the present purpose, if we will take it from Pausanias, as true unt- 
versally and therefore before Aeschylus, that ‘‘Semnai Theai was the 
Athenian name for those generally called the Erinyes”, our question 
is answered by presumption. The conceptions of Aeschylus prove at 
this rate their own antiquity, and we may spare enquiry. 

That a legend gave the main fact, the prosecution of Orestes by the 
Erinyes before a tribunal at Athens and his acquittal there, might 
safely be inferred from the play and is beyond doubt; and we may 
add, as an ancient datum, that the result was decided by the vote of 
Athena, not only because this feature is constantly associated with the 
story in all forms, but because here is the most obvious and probable 
origin of it. The Athenian practice of acquitting in case of equality, 
a custom laudable but not self-justifying, was the very case for an 
‘aetiological’ or explanatory story. But apart from this, the invention 
of the story was natural enough. The enterprise of Orestes against the 
murderers of his father, according to one version, actually started from 
Athens, the place of his exile’. That he should return there, and be 
there called in question, was in that case obvious to suppose. ‘Erinyes’ 
were ¢x officio pursuers; and to make them legal ‘pursuers’, instead of 
literal, was no great stretch of imagination, and was suitable to the 
Athenian interest in forensic affairs. Religious or political motives, 
dissatisfaction with the older treatment of crime as a mere matter of 
‘purgation’, and the desire to magnify civic law, may also have con- 
tributed to the making or the credit of the legend. At all events it 
existed and was well established. 

But with all this, the prosecution, the acquittal, and Athena’s vote, 
we are still a long way from the Zumenides. Equally essential and more 
important to the conception of Aeschylus are these propositions: 
(1) that the trial of Orestes was ¢he first trial for bloodshed’, and that 


1 Hom, Od. 3. 306.. 2 Hunt. 685. 
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upon this occasion the Areopagus, ¢he first court of the kind, was 
Jounded ; (2) that the trial was in all respects normal, and especially the 
jury a normal jury, so that by this instance the competence of such 
a judicature was solemnly established ; (3) that the ‘pursuers’ not only 
submitted to the decision but themselves decame denizens of the city and 
defenders of the new institution. These are the piers of Aeschylus’ fabric, 
and all indispensable ; remove one of them, and the structure falls.to 
pieces. 

What reason then is there to think that these conceptions were 
formed or accepted before the appearance of the Zumenides? There is 
none. The evidence, inconclusive but not inconsiderable, is all on the 
other side, and indicates that all these notions, if not altogether invented, 
were first defined, and were established so far as they ever were 
established, by Aeschylus. 

On the first point indeed it seems possible to have certainty. It 
cannot have been, before Aeschylus, an established tradition that the 
Areopagus was founded for the trial of Orestes, because a different 
legend, which held its ground in spite of Aeschylus and continued 
solely to possess official sanction, is shown to have been already 
established, when he wrote, by his own allusive attacks. In the 
extant Athenian oratory of the fourth century, about a hundred years 
after the Humenides, we have two references! to the sacred legends 
of the Areopagus, references far more weighty, upon the point of 
public recognition, than the literary notes and notices, mostly date- 
less, which make the chief part of our material. The two are closely 
similar, and show that, by that time at least, there was a sort of canon 
upon the subject. Both orators place first the legend that on the Areo- 
pagus (‘the Hill of Ares’) Ares was tried by a jury for the slaying of 
Halirrhothios son of Poseidon. This is an ‘aetiological ’ legend of the 
common popular type, accounting for a fact not self-explained, to wit, 
why the court sat in a certain place and why that place was called 
Areios Pagos. Both orators subjoin to this, evidently as a later incident, 
the trial of Orestes. Now if we follow Aeschylus, the legend which 
with the orators is primary and fundamental, the legend of Ares, is not 


1 Demosth. (?) Or. 23, p. 641, § 66 robro Dinarch. Or. 1. p. tor, § 87 xploe 
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merely ignored and contradicted but condemned, as upon the theo- 
logical principles of Aeschylus it well might be. The abhorrence with 
which Athena rejects the office of judge in a cause of blood? could not 
more sharply stigmatize the trial of Ares, with its jury of gods? sitting 
upon a god-murderer, if it were designed for that purpose. And that it 
is so designed, that Aeschylus knew the story of Ares for the established 
foundation-legend of the court and, as such, an obstacle to the acceptance 
of his own version, appears when he introduces into his play an irrelevant 
explanation of the name Areos Pagos. His story of the foundation, 
whatever its moral and theological merit, has from a popular point of 
view the defect that it does not connect the tribunal essentially with its 
consecrated title ‘the Council of the Hill of Ares’. The defect is irre- 
parable; but Aeschylus does his best to compensate for it by offering 
a derivation interesting to Athenian patriotism. The hill, as Athena 
informs us in a digression, is the place where the Amazons, defeated 
by Theseus, endeavoured to found a fortress rival and hostile to 
the Acropolis, and celebrated the worship of their god Ares*. The 
statement, probably his own invention, has no bearing on the play, 
and must be understood as a polemical and contradictory substitute 
for the derivation previously (and subsequently) accepted, and for the 
legend therewith connected‘. 

On the second point, the constitution of the jury, the case is 
scarcely less clear. Of the two orators, one, in the name of ancient 
tradition, expressly contradicts Aeschylus: the jury (he says) in the 
case of Orestes were gods. The other contradicts him by implication®. 
And the energy with which Aeschylus repudiates the notion of making 
Athena a juror has in itself a combative air, seeming to assume and 
almost to assert an adverse prepossession in the audience. In this point 
also therefore, a point vital to the conception of the play, Aeschylus 
appears as an Inventor and innovator. 

But on the third and most interesting point, the conversion of the 
Erinyes, the testimony of the fourth century is, as to the origin of the 
conception, indecisive. Here both orators are with Aeschylus, one 
saying plainly that “the Semmnat Zheai consented to dwell thereafter 


1 Eum, 474. 
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with the Court ”, the other giving to the prosecutors the significant title 
Lumenides. This part of the Aeschylean version was therefore then 
established. Since the intervening century gives ample time for the 
adoption of this incident, we cannot yet tell whether it was from 
Aeschylus himself, or from some earlier authority, that it came. 

No earlier authority is extant. In no authority, not certainly or 
probably influenced by Aeschylus, is any trace of the triple identifica- 
tion, Zrinyes, Semnat Theai, Eumenides, or of any part of it, now to be 
found. So far indeed as concerns the purely local cult of the Semnai 
Theai, the almost entire loss of all earlier literature belonging and 
relating specially to Athens makes an argument a sé/entio inapplicable. 
But not so with the Eumenides; these were not Athenian, nor confined, ‘ 
it seems, to any one place. If, before’Aeschylus, they had been known 
as identical with the Erinyes, it is remarkable that we must descend 
below Aeschylus for the exchangeable use of the names, and that 
Aeschylus himself, for example, gives no hint of it before he puts the 
title upon his final play. 

And when we do descend lower, the argument from silence, slightly 
modified, becomes strong. Whatever germs of the triple identification 
existed before must have been powerfully quickened by this play. At 
least then afterwards, and especially in later tragedy, they should put 
forth promptly and abundantly. But the fact ts otherwise. It is but 
slowly, and as it were with difficulty, that the seed comes up at all. 
Euripides does not recognise the identification except in connexion 
with Orestes, that is to say, only when he is directly referring (generally 
for the purpose of hostile or sarcastic comment) to the doctrine assumed 
in Aeschylus’ play’. Sophocles, till we reach the Ocdipus at Colonus, 
does not apparently notice the identification at all. Both he and 
Euripides, it is needless to say, refer to Erinyes or an Erinys often, 
but they call them Erinyes, like Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, like Aes- 
chylus before the Humenides, not Eumenides or Semnai Theai?. Not 
till the Oedipus at Colonus, fifty years after the Humenides, does the 
triple identity now appear as an accepted and general truth. There 
indeed it appears complete, and detached, for the first time so far as 
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we know, from the case of Orestes. The Eumenides of Colonus, who 
receive the long-suffering Oedipus to his final rest, are seen to be 
mysteriously identical with the Avengers of his unhappy past; they 
are Semnai Theai, and their identity with the goddesses of the 
Areopagus, though not perhaps expressly asserted, is plainly sug- 
gested; and it is hinted, in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
Aeschylean doctrine, that under other names the same Powers are to 
be recognised elsewhere’. But for how much of this should we take 
Sophocles to be an authority independent of Aeschylus? Surely 
at most for the fact that the tenants of the simple sanctuary at 
Colonus were and at all times had been worshipped under the name 
‘Eumenides’*. This was enough to justify the illustrious Coloniate 
in conferring upon his birth-place, together with much else which 
certainly or probably did not belong there, the honours, stamped as 
public property by fifty years’ approval, of Aeschylus’ triple mystery. 
It would be a bold inference indeed that the Coloniates knew of any 
such doctrine in (let us say) 460 Bc. It may be doubted whether 
they had much suspicion of it in the year 406. 

As, before Aeschylus, there is no authority for the mystic conversion, 
so neither is there any plain foundation for it. Between the Eumenides 
and the Semnai Theai indeed, so far as we know anything about the 
earlier history of either, there was resemblance enough. But between 
these and the Erinyes, as the Erinyes figure in previous literature, there 
is broad unlikeness: the Erinyes are vague, figureless, numberless, 
homeless, essentially punitive; the Semnai Theai, and probably the 
Eumenides, in all respects different, local, visible, authors rather of 
boons than of punishment. Nor was it apparently the Athenian 
tradition before Aeschylus, as we shall presently see, that the Erinyes 
after the trial of Orestes were appeased at all, much less converted. 

Was there at that time such a tradition anywhere? None, we may 
say, of a conversion; whether any of an appeasement, it is difficult to 
be sure. Six hundred years after Aeschylus there was shown to 
travellers, in the Peloponnese, between Megalopolis and Messene, 
the place where Orestes made his peace with ‘the Eumenides’, who 
thereupon appeared to him white instead of black*. If this story, 
and some others resting on similar authority, were told exactly as 
we now read them in the days of Aeschylus, and if Aeschylus knew 
them, he may have received from them a hint for his own deeper 
treatment. But who is to assure us that the religious ideas and 
language of Messenia had not undergone some change in six centuries, 
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or that in this change no part is attributable to infiltration from the 
catholic literature of Athens? In any case, such tales did not import 
a conversion of the kind suggested by Aeschylus. 

Indeed the strongest reason for believing, provisionally and until the 
contrary is proved, that the mystic and miraculous conversion of 
Vengeance to Grace, the sudden revelation that, in some incomprehen- 
sible way, Vengeance and Grace are the same, punishment and 
prosperity parts and aspects of one Providence, was the thought, 
substantially new and original, of Aeschylus himself, is its profound 
unlikeness and immense superiority to the common religious products of 
the Greek mind. It has the stamp of Aeschylus, perhaps the only 
Greek who shows a strong genius for religious invention, not meta- 
physical, or moral, or artistic, or imaginative, or ritual, or anything else 
but religious. The conversion of the Erinyes is a religious idea, awful, 
dark, and intensely satisfying. If Hellenic paganism had been generally 
capable of such thoughts, of comprehending them even, and adopting 
them when they had been invented, it might not have died when it 
did. What meaning could such a thought have conveyed toa mind hke 
that of Herodotus or that of Pindar, men both much-worshipping in 
their own ways? Sophocles of course understood it ; Euripides divined 
its power, and disliked it in a just proportion. Doubtless many other 
Athenians were capable of it, or an Athenian would not have been 
the originator. But the Athenian public dealt with it as the 
public does. In the official oratory of the fourth century, as above 
quoted’, we find the Aeschylean account of the Semnai Theai reduced 
to a thing commonplace and, except to Athenian vanity, utterly 
uninteresting. The conversion of the Erinyes, torn away from all that 
in Aeschylus gives it significance, is incongruously tacked to a 
theology and a legend which Aeschylus contemptuously disowns. It 
has become just a piece in the canonical patchwork, an object in the 
mythical museum. But it is something more in Aeschylus, and that 
something more is from his own brain. 

It need not however and perhaps cannot easily be supposed, that 
between the Erinyes and the sanctuary on the Areopagus there was, 
before Aeschylus, no connexion at all. Something of this kind to work 
upon was perhaps necessary to the reception, if not to the conception, 
of the Zumenides. And there remains what may be a trace of it. The 
Electva of Euripides, presenting the murder of Aegisthus and Clytae- 
mnestra, concludes with a sketch of the future fortunes of the slayers, in 
a divine and mechanical epilogue of the usual Euripidean type. There 
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we are told that, when Orestes is acquitted by the Areopagus, “the 
strange dread goddesses, under this grievous blow, shall descend into a 
chasm in the ground, hard by the Hill” Now Euripides may be 
inventing here, or putting on a colour of his own; but that is not likely. 
For his very purpose in these epilogues is to make a perfunctory, 
pretended reconciliation between his nonconformist plays and popular 
tradition; and the rest of the prophecy is just common fable, with 
nothing of the author except the indifference with which it is related. 
Probably therefore the descent of the disappointed demons into ‘a 
chasm in the ground’ is really the end of the trial, the natural end, as 
before -Aeschylus it was commonly related. It is further probable, 
perhaps certain, when we lay Euripides and Aeschylus together, that 
this chasm was located at the sanctuary of the Semnai Theai. If so, 
when Aeschylus conducted the Erinyes to that sanctuary as possessors, 
the audience was so far ready for him, that thither at least, though not 
as the Semnai Theai nor as friends of Athens, they were expected to go. 
Nor is it surprising that in time the makers of tradition should recognise 
the Aeschylean account of the matter as more ornamental to the 
city than the old one, and, without caring what Aeschylus meant or 
themselves meaning anything in particular, should put ‘the settlement 
of the Semnai Theai or Eumenides’, as a brilliant bit of colour, into the 
incongruous mosaic of official legend. 

Further we must not deny, if we may not assert, that before 
Aeschylus there was in the popular consciousness some negative 
adumbration of his idea, some notion that the vast variety of local 
polytheism might be at bottom partly a question of names, and that, 
for example, powers classable as chthonian, such as were the Semnai 
Theai of the Areopagus, the Eumenides of Colonus, and the Erinyes of 
everywhere and nowhere, however different, might not be different 
altogether. Popular thinking is not apt to be clear either in con- 
junction or division. This at least should be noted, that if Aeschylus 
ends with union, he begins by accenting separation. The Erinyes, 
before he put them on the stage, were distinguished from other and 
from gentler beings of the nether world, but were not so monstrously 
and definitely unlike as he makes them. The horrid form, traits, 
description, action of them are all created or developed by him. It 
is likely that, if we could follow the conceptions of the Erinyes and the 
Semnai Theai back from the days of Aeschylus to their beginnings, the 
ghost-spirits of the earth who avenge, and the life-spirits of the earth 
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who give increase, might come out much the same, and be seen to 
branch from one common base of savage imagination. It is not 
improbable that, with all the refining of art and speculation, something 
of that simplicity or confusion lived on, to predispose in a certain 
direction the poet, or his audience, or both. This is the line of 
investigation followed, with instructive results, by Miss Harrison in 
the Prolegomena to Greek Mythology, to which I would refer for much 
information which, though beyond the scope of a commentary on 
Aeschylus, as not demonstrably recognised by him, helps to account 
for his ideas historically. All men, and most of all the most original, 
use much which they do not know. 

The Humenides itself supplies one reason for supposing that the 
identification of Erinyes and Semnai Theai was a novelty. There is no 
sign that the audience are in the secret beforehand. If the conversion 
of the pursuers had been familiar, even as a possible and alternative 
termination to the story, there could not have been a finer opportunity 
for that ‘irony’, those covert or involuntary forecasts, in which the 
Attic theatre, and Aeschylus especially, took so much delight. Apollo, 
Orestes, the Erinyes themselves, and above all Athena, might be 
expected, if we judge by the method followed in the Agamemnon, 
Choephori, Seven Against Thebes and elsewhere, to hint in various ways 
the nature of the foreknown conclusion. But nothing of the kind is to 
be found. In the case of Athena particularly, it is made clear that, 
according to the conception of Aeschylus, she does of foresee the 
relations which, by the will of the supreme powers, are to be established 
between Athens and its formidable visitors?» The conversion, when it 
comes, comes, for anything that appears in the play, as a complete and 
universal surprise. Probably therefore it was a surprise ; probably both 
dramatist and audience here enjoyed an effect less common in the 
conditions of the earlier Attic stage, but not less valuable, than satisfied 
anticipation. 

However we cannot be sure. The only sure ground for asserting 
that the conversion of the Erinyes was not known before Aeschylus 
would be an argument a@ st/entio, based upon a large mass of contem- 
porary or earlier Athenian literature. We have almost none. But 
seeing how the indications lie, we must at all events not decide the 
other way. 
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The legal issue in and before Aeschylus. Father and Mother. 


If the antecedents of the Zumenides are on the religious side partly 
uncertain, so also, and more so, is the legal side. Of the source, if 
source there was, from which Aeschylus took the details of the forensic 
argument, we know nothing. We do not even know, and must not 
assume, that before this play the legend of Orestes’ trial had even been 
developed in such a shape as to require the production of arguments. 
As a mythical precedent for the rule about equality of votes (and 
this seems to be the only known legal use of it), it may have existed 
for ages without any such development; and the arguments, for 
anything which can be proved to the contrary, may be the invention of 
the poet, guided by such notions of law as he had or could pick up. 

What is certain is that in the law of the matter, the law proper, 
he took little interest. The ultimate issue of his play is not legal, but 
religious ; and if he commends (as he does) the method of trial by jury 
as an engine of politics, he shows not less clearly, what as a fact is 
plainly true, that even after such a decision, we may be as far as ever 
from a revelation of right. For this purpose the instrument is in- 
efficient, and the true judgment, the divine and ultimate judgment, will 
remain in suspense. 

To this end it matters almost nothing, upon what statements of the 
case the court pronounces its ambiguous and unsatisfactory verdict. 
It matters nothing that, as before remarked, the prosecutors, in different 
parts of the play, assume, respecting the limits of punishable homicide, 
views which are not compatible; or again, that the question of the 
validity of the oracular command, though it is a main point in the 
defence, and though the jury must be supposed to disagree about it, 
is not argued, unless contradiction is argument, at all’. The whole 
debate, though adequate and effective for the poet’s purpose, is curt, 
superficial, and without pretence to accuracy. 

On law therefore, and the history of law, the Zumenides is but a 
dubious authority ; and the reader or expositor of Aeschylus as such 
is not bound, or perhaps entitled, to consider the play from this point 
of view. There is however one aspect upon which we must touch, 
if only by way of caution. It has been alleged, sometimes that the 
Eumenides exhibits a contest between an older system of kinship 
through the mother and a later system of kinship through the father, 
sometimes that it retains the traces of such a contest. The former 
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statement, as we have seen}, is indefensible; the Erinyes, whatever 
they may have been once, are not in Aeschylus the defenders of 
maternal rights, either solely, or preferentially as compared with the 
paternal. The latter statement has some appearance of truth. 

Much indeed of what has been cited for it is irrelevant. It is 
nothing to the purpose that the Erinyes insist upon the guilt of matri- 
cide. Such is the case in question; and the frequency of reference to 
it implies neither exclusion nor partiality. The admissible evidence 
for an opposition between paternal and maternal rights reduces itself, 
upon inspection, to two passages: (1) the final argument of Apollo, 
that, as the earth is not the parent of the seed which grows in it, so 
the mother is no parent of the child?; and (2) the preference of the 
male side declared by Athena as the motive of her casting-vote*. It 
may well be thought that, though Aeschylus himself does not present 
the case of Crestes as turning upon adverse views of parentage, these 
passages were suggested to him by some version or tradition which did. 
But even here the ground is not very safe ; to suppose an external source 
is not necessary, the context, properly considered, supplying in each 
instance sufficient reason for the invention. 

Of Athena’s vote we have spoken before*. What is expressed by 
this, according to the scheme of Aeschylus, is no legal or moral theory, 
but a personal preference, a personal partiality for fathers. To find 
a motive for such partiality in Athena, it was scarcely necessary to 
consult authorities, even if (which, let it be said once more, we do not 
know) the arguments in the case, and among them those of Athena, 
had ever before been stated. 

Nor did Aeschylus need the pressure of authority for placing, as he 
places it, the theory of Apollo on the nature of parentage. We must 
observe, first, that the god-advocate does not produce this theory until 
(salva reverentia) he is driven to it®; his spontaneous defence ignores 
it completely; and secondly, that it is not produced upon the main 
issue, but upon an objection ingeniously raised by the prosecutors, that 
Orestes, even if formally acqujtted, will be incapable of rehabilitation, 
because he cannot be restored to Argos®. The first fact goes with 
other signs’ to show that Aeschylus held the theory to be, as it is, 
extravagant and fallacious. It is the sort of argument which illustrates 
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the sarcasm of Mephistopheles, that man uses reason for the increase 
of folly. For Aeschylus, it seems to mark, as Prof. von Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf suggests, the extreme of what a pleader, with his back to 
the wall, might be found to say. To introduce it for dramatic colour 
in this way, the dramatist need not have been prompted by any 
tradition about the legal issue of the trial. It would be enough that 
he had heard of such a theory, which is not unlikely, as it seems to 
have been held in Egypt’, and has since been advanced at divers times 
and by sundry sapient persons down to the eighteenth century and James 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson. If we suppose that Aeschylus 
knew it to have been used in an Athenian court, then, following his 
indications, we should also suppose it used as by Apollo, that is to say, 
on the question, not whether a certain homicide should be condemned 
or absolved, but whether the absolution of a homicide properly carried 
with it the admission of him to such local rites and privileges as those 
of a deme or phratry. Such questions may well have arisen and been 
contested bitterly, if not within Attica, yet within the Athenian empire, 
in cases where defendants, like Orestes, were of foreign domicile. 
Whether the absolution of an Athenian jury bound a religious brother- 
hood in Naxos or Mytilene to admit a member who, according to the 
law of that association, was tainted with ‘kindred blood’, is the sort 
of question which the quasi-imperial posture and ambition of Athens 
was certain to raise. It is also the sort of question in which a theory 
destructive of parentage,—for it is equally destructive, if admitted at all, 
of parentage on both sides, at all events as importing connexion by 
‘blood’, and may be applied to either at pleasure*,— however extravagant, 
might be practically useful; because, if the disproof of kinship was 
unreal, so also, in the case of the religious ‘ brotherhoods’, the ancient 
tribes, phratries, demes and the like, was the kinship which ex hypothes? 
was to be disproved. The descent of the members from a common 
ancestor (father or mother, as the case might be) was commonly a 
fiction. And the adoption of a convenient pretence, to meet a pretence 
which has become inconvenient, is a not unfrequent incident in the 
development of law. But that the relationship between mother and 
child, and the obligation founded upon it, was or ever had been 


1 Dr Headlam (Class. Rev. X11. 248), how does it appear that the ‘ blood’ of a 
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generally denied, at Athens, at Delphi, or elsewhere—this, though it 
may be true, is more than we could infer from Aeschylus. 

The general question, whether the Erinyes ever had been associated 
specially with the mother’, is beyond our present limits. The evidence is 
slight and insufficient for a positive conclusion. Nor must we be posi- 
tive about Aeschylus, except so far as this, that he did not definitely 
recognise the case of Orestes as turning, or having been supposed to 
turn, upon theories of kinship. He does not adopt this view ; he does 
not reject or avoid it, like the Delphian legends of which he disapproved, 
or the legends about the origin of the Areopagus. He is neutral about 
it, or rather null ; and his reader, if he pleases, may take the same line’. 


The Polwtics of the Play. 


This topic, though not unimportant, is everywhere secondary and 
subordinate. It is clear from the tone of the final scene, and is 
generally recognised, that Aeschylus did not intend at least to appear 
as a partisan, that he supposed himself to be a peacemaker, and to have 
advanced only what would be generally approved. He justifies trial by 
jury ; he extols the Areopagus as a court of crime; he leaves room, but 
in vague terms, for a larger execution of its ‘ vigilant protection’® On 
the other hand, he reprobates ‘tyranny’ and ‘encroachment’, and implies 
that the excellent institution of Athena had suffered abuses*. He ts an 
ardent patriot, who greatly admires the energy of Athens, and sym- 
pathizes with her imperial mission, provided always that this does not 
imply arrogance or violence’. He is for the middle way, ‘neither 
tyranny nor anarchy’, and above all things preaches respect for the 
law and internal concord, to which, as a final object-lesson, the whole play 
leads up®. All this is edifying, though vague, and corresponds to what 
we may suppose to have been the sentiments of moderate persons in 
the year of the play (458 B.c.), on the morrow or in the midst (the dates 
and details are not precisely known) of the xdAovors or curtailment of 
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struction, than corresponds to the position 
of the Areopagus after the democratic 
constitution had been fully developed. 

4 See wv. 520—568, and the closely. 
connected wv. 693-—702. 

5 See vv. 292 foll., 361 foll., 369 foll., 
400 foll., 520 foll., 703 foll., 757 foll. 
and passim. 

6 wy. 860 foll., 977 foll. and the finale 


passim. 
a2 
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the Areopagus, the reduction of the ancient Council from a censorial 
function, extended after the Persian wars so as almost to embrace the 
whole government, down to limited competence as a judicial tribunal. 
It corresponds also to the moment when the expansion of Athens had 
perhaps the brightest prospects. But the attitude of the poet 1s not that 
of a practical politician. Religion, always first with him, in the Eumenides 
covers the whole field. 

The external relations of Athens, and the importance attached about 
this time to the recently-formed alliance between the city and Argos}, 
account for certain passages®, not otherwise relevant and perhaps not 
very happily conceived, in which it is suggested that, by the trial and 
discharge of Orestes, Argos is laid under a permanent obligation to 
Athens, or that at all events, with Orestes, the Argive ‘hero’, as a 
friend, hostility from Argos to Athens is not to be feared. The 
impression conveyed is that the solidity of the alliance was for the 
moment a subject rather of anxiety than of confidence®. The history of 
the period is too little known to afford more than a general explanation 
of these allusions, which however are of no importance to the total 
effect. That they are, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the issue, is 
indicated by Aeschylus himself *. 

More important, as well as more relevant, is the suggestion, which 
engrafts itself naturally and almost necessarily upon the ancient legend 
as modified by Aeschylus, that decrees of the Areopagus, and by 
implication, those of Athenian courts generally, had or should have 
a sort of universal validity, and be operative everywhere’. In the 
legendary version, when the acquittal of Orestes was entirely the work 
of gods, and the trial altogether of an extraordinary and superhuman 
character, the competence of the tribunal did not come into question. 
Aeschylus, by making the jury Athenian citizens and the whole pro- 
ceeding, so far as possible, ordinary, necessarily raises the question of 
competence; and by assuming that it is decided in favour of Athens, he 
falls in with a tendency of the first importance to the imperial ambitions 
of the city. 


1 Grote, Hist. Greece 1. Chap. xlv., have been raised upon it, but see the 


Vol. 4, p- 7 (8 vol. edition). notes. 
2 vu. 289 foll., 670 foll., 765 foll. The $ See especially vv. 765 foll. 
last passage differs somewhat in substance 4 wv. 677, 678. 


and tone from the others, and doubts 5 wv. 757 foll. 
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The Dtvisions of the Play. Time. Scenery. 


In structure and division the Zumenides, though simple in itself, 
is among Greek plays remarkable. The conventional division, es- 
tablished for tragedy when fully developed, into frologos, parodos, 
certain ¢fetsodia, and exodos, marked off by movements or stationary 
songs of the Chorus, has in this case little or no application. There 
are two breaks’, and two only, in the action, dividing the play into 
three Acts. One of these breaks certainly, the other probably%, is 
marked by an ‘empty stage’ (that is, an exit of all the performers), 
by a change in the imaginary place of action, and by some change 
at least, whether we suppose it small or great, in the actual scenic 
representation®, The s¢asima, the great choric odes, are also two‘. 
The second of these coincides with, or rather immediately precedes, 
the second break in the action; but the first, the uuvos déoptos, does 
not coincide with the first break, and, regard being had to the 
circumstances, can scarcely be said to break or suspend the action 
at all; it is merely a part of the scene in which it occurs. 

The place of action is in Act I. at Delphi, before the temple of 
Apollo, but within the sacred precincts®. In Act II. it is at a sanctuary 
in Athens, exhibiting an altar, ‘house’, and ancient image of Pallas 
Athena’. In Act IIL. it is, I think (though this is disputed), on the 
Areopagus, at the place where the Court regularly sat’. 

Between Act I. and Act II. take place the wanderings of Orestes, 
hunted by the Erinyes, from his leaving Delphi to his reaching 
Athens. The references to these* show that they are supposed to 
extend over a wide space and long time, including voyages by sea, 
but give no description or limit, unless we so understand the statement 
they have covered ‘every region of the earth’®. Between Act II. and 
Act III. occurs whatever must or may be supposed to take place 


1 y, 234, u% 568, 

2 The question is discussed upon vv. 
568, 569. See Appendix I. 

* This sentence applies, in my opinion, 

‘also to the Choephori (see the Introduc- 
tion to that play) where however the 
division is more difficult and uncertain. 

4 yw. 307, U. 493- 

5 Hence fw ravde dwudrwv in v. 179, 
where 8auaTa means the whole oracular 
sanctuary. See on this and other points 
The Relative Position of Actors and 


Chorus in the Greek Theatre of the 
V. Century B.c. (John Pickard), 4mertcan 
Journal of Philology, Vol. X1v. p. 208. 

§ Commonly supposed hitherto to be 
the ancient temple on the Acropolis. 
But see note to vv, 79, 80, and Appendix 
I. to wy. 568, 569. 

7 See Appendix I. to wz. §68, 569. 

8 vv. 75-77) 239-243) 249—25!; 
276—286, 454. 

9 vy. 249. 
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between the declaration of Athena, that the cause shall be tried by 
a jury, and the actual assembling of the court,—an indefinite interval, 
but naturally neither very long nor very short. Since the scene is 
cleared (see above), the imagination of the audience is left perfectly 
free in estimating the interval supposed. 

When from the imaginary scene we pass to the actual representa- 
tion, we can say little that is certain. Two things, however, seem 
clear. First, the scenery was simple; the remarkable absence of all 
local allusions is so far conclusive. Secondly, a scenic change of some 
sort took place at each division. Act I., upon the assumption respecting 
the conduct of the action which seems most probable (see below), 
requires only a temple-front, or something which may be taken for 
such. In Act II. the things visible are the altar, house, and image 
of Pallas Athena; and the image must be accessible, since Orestes 
is directed to embrace it, and is actually found by the Erinyes in that 
attitude’. Some change from the arrangements of Act I., not necessarily 
great, is required, and could be easily made while the scene was empty. 
So also between Act II. and Act III. The representation of the place 
of trial, however symbolic and rudimentary, would require some new 
arrangements, if it were only seats for the judges and a table or altar 
with urns for the voting. This strengthens, and decisively, the. other 
reasons for thinking that between these two Acts also the scene was 
empty. 

Of machinery there is no certain trace. A scholium at v. 64 seems 
to suggest that Apollo then ‘appears’ above the temple, and states that 
simultaneously ‘the turning of machinery’ exhibits the group in the 
interior, Orestes surrounded by the Erinyes*. I agree with those who 
reject this’. The latter statement would indeed be impossible, if it 
refers to the eccyclema‘, and if, as has commonly been thought, the 
eccyclema was a platform run out through one of the entrances in the 
back-scene. No such platform could contain the supposed group, 
thirteen figures (at least) and the omphalos. It has however recently 
been suggested®, with much probability, that the eccyclema was a semi- 


1 wy. 258—260; see also vv. 80, 240— 
243, 412, 442, 448. 

2 émipavels’ Awd\Awy cupBovrever Opéory 
KaTanurely pev Td pavreiovy puyetv dé els 
’"AGivas. Kal devrépa de ylverat pavracla. 
orpadévra yap unxaviuara &vdnda ovet 
Ta kara TO payTetoy ws Exe. Kal ylveras 
dyes Tpayixh? 7d pev Elpos quaypévoy Err 
karéxow Opéorns, al 5€ kixry ppovpoicat 
atréy. (As to the élpos see on v. 42.) 


The word émipayeis and the expression 
devrépa parvragia seem to imply a machine 
for Apollo. 

3 See Pickard, American Journal of 
Philology, Xiv. 208. 

4 Use of the eccyclema is supposed in 
the Agamemnon (1371) and Choephort 
(971), but is not certain; see notes there. 

5 By Mr Charles Oxon, Hermathena 
XI. p. 132. 
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circular platform attached at the back to a portion of the back-scene, 
and revolving, together with it, about a pivot. Such a platform might 
perhaps give sufficient space to be used here; and the scholium, if 
worthy of trust’, proves that at some time the scene was so exhibited. 
But it may still be held that such was not the arrangement of Aeschylus. 
The effect of the entrance of the Chorus (at v. 140) would be spoiled, 
as J think, by such a previous exhibition, whether we suppose or not 
that the eccyclema was withdrawn again before that point. At all 
events the Aeschylean text admits the view that all the personages of 
Act I. enter by one of the usual ways, the Prophetess, on her first 
appearance, by one of the pavodoz, the others, including the ghost of 
Clytaemnestra, from the temple. 

The question whether Athena, at her entrance in Act II., has a visible 
car (6xna), or a car at all, is discussed in the notes to vv. 400—408. 
I incline to the opinion that at all events none is visible. 

There is no internal evidence of a ‘stage’, that is, for the elevation 
of any part of the acting-place above the level of the orchestra. If 
there was Quy, it must, as appears everywhere and especially in the first 
and last Acts, have been of such elevation only, and so arranged, as to 
afford perfectly easy passage to and from the orchestra. 


The Dramatis Personae. 


As in the other plays of the trilogy, so in this, the simplicity of 
material setting contrasts forcibly with the abundance of human assistants, 
the only kind of pomp which Aeschylus could freely command. Like 
the Agamemnon and Choephori, the Eumenides concludes with a crowded 
scene of great animation, and the textual evidence for the crowd and 
its component parts is more explicit than in the other plays’. 

Three ‘actors’, in the limited sense, are required. The list of parts 
given in the Medicean ms.* is for this play, as for the others, incomplete. 
A passage in the finale, which has consequently been found inexplicable, 
indicates that here also, as we should expect, Aeschylus has used his 
full strength for the conclusion, and that the two actors released by the 
retirement of Apollo and Orestes come on again in the character of 
citizens‘. These should be added to the Prophetess, Apollo, Orestes, 
the ghost of Clytaemnestra, and Athena. 


1 It should be remembered that we 
know nothing of the author and his 
qualifications or sources of informa- 
tion. 

2 See on wv. 569, and the Third Act 


passim. 


3 See below, immediately before the 
text. 

4 wy. 989, 990. Cp. Ag. 1522, 1650, 
Cho. 1041, 1049, etc. The parallel with 
the Eumenides is particularly close in 
the Choephorz. 
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The Agamemnon, as 1 hold, has two distinct troops of singers or 
choreutae’; so probably has the Chogphori*; and so has the Lumentdes. 
The principal Chorus are the Erinyes, the secondary* are persons 
(zpo7rop7roi) in the procession which escorts the Erinyes in the final exit. 
The number of these last is indeterminate, and that of the Erinyes is 
not certain. A scholium to v. 588, where they call themselves ‘many’, 
makes them fifteen*«. This however may be based on nothing more 
than the author’s knowledge that such was the regular number of the 
tragic chorus when fully developed; and the same statement 1s elsewhere 
made about the Agamemnon, where nevertheless the principal Chorus 
was almost certainly twelve’. We must not however presume that the 
number was the same in all three plays. There is a possible reason 
why the umenides should have had additional choreutae, and precisely 
three such. The Eumenides were a trinity®, The Semnai Theai, 
originally perhaps two, became a trinity’, probably had become a trinity 
before Aeschylus’, and were represented like the Eumenides by three 
Images. The Erinyes, before this play, were unnumbered, or rather 
there were innumerable Erinyes®. There was therefore no difficulty in 
bringing upon the stage any number, twelve or fifteen. But there was 
a difficulty, a great difficulty, in suggesting identity between this multi- 
tude and the respective trinities. A group of three principal or leading 
Erinyes”’", made prominent by being an addition to the Chorus as it had 
appeared in the previous two plays, would aid the connexion, both for 
eye and mind, and would suggest, what Aeschylus evidently believed 
and meant, that the individual characteristics of these and all divinities, 
their number, figures and so forth, are mere symbols, signs for expressing 
an unknown Reality, ‘whose pleasure it is to be called Zeus’"". However 


1 See on Ag. 363 etc. identification assumed by Aeschylus, 


2 See on Cho. 583, 649 etc. 

3 wy. 1033 foll.; see notes from v. 1004 
to the end. 

* roiro ob mpds tas pets (the three 
Erinyes of later literature), dAAd mpos rdv 
xopév, ce’ yap joay. As to the text here, 
and its bearing on the question, see the 
note. 

5 See on Ag. 1347. 

6 See the representation of them found 
at Argos, J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
Greek Mythology, p. 255, and note the 
importance of the number ¢Aree in the 
rites of Colonus, Soph. O0.C. 479, 483. 

7 Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 242. 

8 Probably, because the threefold 


difficult enough in any case, could 
scarcely have been attempted, if even 
the Eumenides and the Semnai Theai 
had presented so plain a difference as 
that of number. 

® The first hint of ‘the three Furies’ 
seems to be Eur. 464. Zaur. 285—~290, 
and the first definite mention, Eur. Oves¢. 
1650 Evuevict rplecas, both passages 
pointing directly to the story of Orestes 
as exhibited in our play. 

10 For possible traces of such a group 
see the two ‘parodoi’, or entrances of 
the Chorus, vv. 140 foll., vv. 244—255. 

il Ag. 170, where see the context. 
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this may be, the poet’s mysticism was over the heads of his average 
fellow-countrymen, then and for long after; and one practical result of 
the Exmenides, preposterous but inevitable, was to aid in producing the 
pedantic triplicity of ‘Allecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera’. 

The ‘mute persons’ and ‘supers’ (in modern phrase) are of great 
importance. That the ‘Hermes’ addressed at v. 89 actually appears is not 
clear; the effect would perhaps be better otherwise. But in the Third 
Act there is a literal crowd of assistants, including the most important 
‘mutes’ of extant Greek drama (excepting the champions in the Seven 
against Thebes), the jury of the Areopagus. Their number is even'; I 
believe it to be ten (orsome multiple of ten)*, but this is not certain, and 
nothing of importance turns upon it. The herald, who introduces the 
Court and prepares for the singularly impressive entrance of Apollo, is 
also a prominent figure ; and probably, from the nature of the case, there 
are other apparitors, who do not happen to be singled out. But 
beyond these, and most important, is the ‘multitude’, the folk of Athens 
assembled to witness the great ‘ first judgment’ and receive the instruc- 
tions of the Foundress*. This people, the symbol of a disciplined 
humanity, ‘virtuous at last’®, is the object upon which the vast and 
mysterious lights of the Oresfea finally converge, and it is they who 
have the last word and the last act. 


The Text. 


The text of this play requires little particular remark. The Codex 
Mediceus (M), the primary authority for the text of Aeschylus, contains 
the whole play. Wherever the text here printed departs from the 
letters of the Ms., the variation, if it seems to be of the least possible 
moment (and sometimes, to illustrate the ms. spelling, even where 
it is of no moment), is indicated by printing the substituted letters in 
a different type; and the reading of the ms. is given below. In this 
record, and in quotations from the scholia to the ms. I follow the 
critical edition of Wecklein (Berlin 1885), as also, unless the contrary 
appears, in the names cited for the authorship of particular corrections. 
The reading of later MSS., one or more, is indicated (by vec. or rece.) 
only when that reading is adopted, as a correction, in preference to 
that of M. 

The ms. text, as a whole, is good. There are in this play many 

1 See above, on Athena’s vote. * v. 369 and the final scene passin. 


2 See on v. 687, vv. 714 foll. 5 y, 1001. 
% wy. 569 foll. 
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signs of careful, and also scrupulous, correction, including an abundance 
of ‘queries’. That the scholars, who supervised the production, were 
imperfect in information, is sometimes only too evident; but evidently 
they did their best to preserve the tradition, which ought to be 
regarded as of great weight. In the 63 verses of the prologue, if we 
ignore a few irregularities of spelling (such as Aéxos for Adxos in v. 46), 
there is, in my judgment, but one place (vv. 40, 41) where the reading 
of M should be disputed, and even here the case against it is not 
absolutely clear. Alterations have indeed been made by editors 
in several other places ; but all these changes are dubious, and some of 
them unfortunate. 

If the average condition of the play does not reach this level, yet 
neither does it fall much below, except in the last 23 verses, where the 
haste of some copyist, or (perhaps more probably) some damage to the 
end of a roll, has produced irremediable injuries. 

In admitting conjectural emendations, I have adopted, as in other 
plays, a somewhat severe standard, which I will briefly explain. 

I. There are certain confusions which, in favouring circumstances, 
occur in the ms. so often, that, where such conditions occur, the 
tradition must be taken as simply ambiguous, equally vahd for the 
reading actually presented or for one slightly different. Thus in v 965 
mavti dépw péya xowvot (M), it would be vain to plead the authority of 
the Ms. against the correction of Turnebus, peraxowo.. Apparent 
confusions of t and fr, and of mera in particular with meta, are 
numerous enough to show that, zz an uncommon word, such as 
petaxowvos, the choice of the copyist would be quite uncertain. This 
is no reason indeed for changing péya, but pera-, if better, as none will 
doubt, is equally entitled to the support of tradition. For another 
example see v. 913. The range of such doubts is not very large, and 
must not be exaggerated. For example, in v. 911, we cannot say that 
tay dvoceBovvrwv 8 (M) is equally valid in favour of the conjecture rav 
8 etoeBoitvrwv. The supposed error is not improbable, and the 
conjecture may be right, as I think it is; but the choice, in point 
of traditional authority, is by no means indifferent. Still less so is it, 
for instance, in v. 11: erroneous substitutions of o# for @ may indeed be 
found in the ms.; but confusion in this matter does not nearly approach 
the point of indifference, and, in the particular circumstances, would be 
most unlikely. 

II. Even where the MS. is not, in the sense just defined, am- 
biguous, conjectural changes, slight, probable, and properly notified as 
such, may be admitted to the text, if the traditional reading ‘is 
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linguistically (or rhythmically) impossible, ¢f 7# has no sense (or no metre) 
at all, But this licence should be construed strictly. In the state 
of our knowledge, it cannot be safely extended to cases of aesthetic, 
as distinct from linguistic objection, where the sense of the traditional 
reading is, to our estimate, not satisfactory. For example, in v. 911, 
the MS. gives 
tav dvaceBotvtwy 8 éxhopwrépa méAots, 

which the writer, whether poet or editor, evidently took to mean, ‘ May 
you rather remove (destroy) the wicked’. Now such a use of éxqopos 
(commonly productive) is unexampled, forced, and, as some have 
observed, peculiarly unsuitable to the context (see note). And it will be 
avoided, if we accept from Heath the change of trav dvoaeBovvrwr § into 
tov 5 eboeBovvtwv,—‘ May you be more productive of the good’. This 
observation, and some other not impossible suggestions, go far to 
invalidate the MS. reading, as evidence that Aeschylus used éxqopos here 
in the bold and apparently perverse way which it assumes. Should we 
then be justified in admitting Heath’s correction, or some other, to the 
text? JI think not. Strange as the given expression would be, we 
cannot say that it would be unintelligible. The ms. reading is not, 
properly speaking, nonsense. And as to its propriety, in the first 
place, we cannot, with our limited materials, be absolutely sure that it 
was even linguistically improper, or that, if it was so, Aeschylus had not 
reason for choosing, with a view to some literary allusion, a term not 
linguistically proper. Such phenomena, certified beyond doubt, occur 
in modern composers. And further, be it assumed that there was no 
justification, but that the given expression would have appeared to 
Phrynichus or Sophocles as unfortunate as it did to Heath, and does 
(I admit) to me. What then? The greatest composers, the greatest 
poets, do not, as a fact, always abstain from unfortunate or perverse 
licences of language. Milton, Pope, Shelley, Tennyson,—in any of 
these, or perhaps in any remarkable writer of English, may be found 
expressions not a few, which no one, except the author, would have 
approved or permitted. It is proper indeed, in such a case, that a 
commentary should give the reader full notice of the objections to 
which the tradition is apparently liable,—a requirement which, as a 
recent critic remarks, has hardly been satisfied, for the most part, in the 
case of v. gt1. But beyond this we cannot safely go. 

The tendency however, not in this place but generally, has been to 
go farther. The readings now commonly adopted depart from the Ms. 
in very many places where the ms. is defensible, in not a few where it is 
clearly right. This occurs chiefly in the case of ‘obvious corrections’, 
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made when Aeschylus was first studied in the West, and repeated since, 
as may be suspected, without much, if any, reconsideration. It is not 
easy—I speak for myself—even to realise that a very familiar reading 
has no traditional authority, still less easy to put it aside and to review 
the case without prejudice. But this should be done. There is no 
reason (I submit), and never was any, to suppose that in v I1 
Aeschylus wrote what is now universally printed. And similar instances 
may be found throughout. 

But although the ms. may deserve a more invariable and uniform 
consideration than it 1s apt to receive, I would say here, once for all, 
that, by retaining its reading in my text, I do not always, or even 
generally, mean that the reading is, in my opinion, certain; or even that 
no other doubts upon it could reasonably be entertained, than those 
which are noticed in the commentary. I mean only that the tradition 
appears to me in that place as well warranted as usual, or as ever. I 
will give one instance of the sort of doubt which, though not baseless, 
may legitimately and, as I think, should be ignored. In wv. 44, 45, 
the emblematic olive-bough of a suppliant is described as 

Ajve. peylotw Toppdvus eoreppevov, 

apynre parAg: THde yap tpavas épu. 
About the meaning of this, especially the last clause, I, like others, am 
uncertain. But the late Dr Rutherford, than whom none had better 
right to an opinion, proposed (Classical Review 11. 291) to cut away 
the ground of speculation, by reducing the two verses to one: 


dpynre Aynver cTuppdvus éevreppéevov. 


The rest of the ms. text he supposed to consist of glosses, interpreta- 
tions (#eAA@ on Ayve, for instance), trimmed and filled up so as to 
make out metre. Now this, I admit, is possible. But the mere 
possibility surely does not add anything substantial to the general, 
abstract doubt, which we must feel about a text, having such a history 
as that of Aeschylus, wherever we find it hard, and which we might feel, 
not less warrantably, where we find it easy. Anywhere and everywhere, 
not least where it looks simplest, it may have undergone some such 
complicated remodelling, part injury and part restoration, as is here 
suggested. We are not therefore bound, nor even logically entitled, 
to apply such treatment to a particular passage, which, for anything 
that appears, might be transparent, if we had a little more knowledge of 
its subject. And under this category fall the vast majority of conjectures. 
They have, or may have, a use in exhibiting some point of difficulty. 
But for the constitution of the text, they ought not, we may hold, to be 
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entertained. Either they are founded upon suspicions not really justifi- 
able, or (a not less common case) they assume in the Ms. errors possible 
no doubt, but not, in any proper and distinctive sense, probable. They 
signify only that the particular sentence, like any other sentence of 
Aeschylus, may conceivably have been depraved beyond our means 
of tracing and restoration. Such, for example, is the most familiar 
conjectural version of vv. 448, 449: 


OUK Eiji mpooTpdmatos, ov) Exwv pos 
\ ‘ > m 4 . > , , 
pos xetpt THU TO Gov ehelounv Bperas. 
The ms. has 
> 3. / 293, ¥ ed 
ovK eit mpootporaios, ov Exel ptoos 


pos XEetpt THUy TO Gov EpeloueNH Ppeéras. 


By no process deserving to be called probable, as distinct from merely 
possible, could this arise out of the conjectural version, which, though 
not disprovable, is nevertheless not to be entertained. 

At the other end of the scale stand a certain number of ‘ obvious’ 
corrections, which it is not worth while to dispute, although, to a strict 
judgment, the tradition would not appear absolutely impossible. For 
example, in vv. 217, 218 the MS. has 


evvyn yap dydpt Kat yuvarkt popotpot 
opkov ‘orl peilov tH Sixy ppovpovpéry. 


It is obvious to conjecture either pdpouos (as the copyists of two 
later MSS.) or popoipos (Hartung), and we may best follow convention 
in adopting pdpotos. But there would be little ground for surprise, 
if in the autograph of Aeschylus, could we obtain it, we found exactly 
what is offered by M. The subject of the sentence may be regarded 
indifferently as singular or as plural; and a fluctuation between the two 
numbers, though offensive to scientific grammar, is an irregularity of 
that kind which, in English writers of repute, may be found not rarely 
down to, at least, the age of Dryden. Questions similar, but more 
worth discussion, occur, for example, in v. 621 and vv. 770—774. 

In four places (I think only four) I have changed the letters of the 
MS. upon my own conjecture: vv. 224, 390, 448, 913. In all these, 
except the last, the Ms. reading is universally condemned ; in the last 
it has been doubted, but, for the most part, allowed to pass. 

Once or twice (555, 556, 947), where the text seems to be literally 
defective, where something is lost, I have suggested supplements upon 
the only method which may be called strictly rodab/e, the repetition 
of letters. 
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In a few others (¢.g. 133, 277, 687) I suggest changes in the accen- 
tuation, the division of the words, or the like. But in these the tradition 
is not authoritative; and they stand upon the same footing as an 
interpretation. The same principle applies, but ambiguously, to v. 570. 

Far more often I retain the Ms. reading, sometimes with confidence, 
sometimes provisionally, where it is commonly changed. Indeed no 
small part of my commentary might be described as ‘considerations in 
favour of M’. This, I hope, can at all events do no harm. 

Of a spurious verse or verses there is no certain example; one 
I think probable (v. 449); see also vv. 286, 765 foll., 860 foll. Loss of 
a verse or verses must probably be assumed at v. 1029, but the loss 
may be small. 

The scholia to this play (I mean those of M), though mis- 
cellaneous and various in value, are, on the whole, uncommonly 
sensible and learned, as well as uncommonly full, presenting in both 
respects a remarkable contrast to those (for example) upon the Choephori. 
Evidently the Lumenides, as might be expected from its contents, was 
specially attractive to the ancient scholars. I regret that the form of 
this book prevents me from appending the scholia to the text. To print 
them as a supplement, since they are easily accessible elsewhere, 
seemed useless. It has been my intention to notice them, wherever, 
in my judgment, they should affect the reading or interpretation ; but 
doubtless, in this matter, there will be found oversights and defects. 
For example, in the note to w. 54 (now beyond correction) I should 
have cited the scholium, otoy aipaTnpay, which, since the writer must 
have read or assumed in the text a word which he took to be acc. fem. 
sing., may be held to support the conjecture AiGa. The inference would 
not indeed be justified ; since the commentator may just as well have 
guessed (or have known as a fact) that déa was singular and feminine, 
though I should rather suppose it to be plural and neuter. And on the 
other hand, if the words on which he comments were dvogidy Ai(Ba, we 
might well ask why he should connect them, as he does, with dlood. 
But for connecting Sf with blood, he might find plausible authority in 
the Zumenides itself (v. 263 76 dcepov) ; and indeed that word, or some 
of this class, may actually have acquired such an association, and the 
commentator, if the note is ancient and of good origin, may have 
known this for a fact. The note therefore, as between the readings, 
is indifferent, or favours, if either, that of the Ms. But it should have 
been cited. 

In general, nothing is so difficult as to deal surely, or even fairly, 
with the evidence of the scholia. They admit no uniform measure. 


THE TEXT Lxi 


Bits of sound learning and information stand side by side with 
ridiculous shots; and sometimes, in the state of the tradition, we 
can hardly judge concerning a given note, whether it is a wild in- 
terpretation of the existing text, or a sound interpretation of some 
other. The tendency has been, I think, rather to over-value the 
scholia as compared with the text, for a reason which I have noted 
before: the foolish scholia, though numerous and conspicuous, get 
little attention, even from editors, and naturally are hardly ever cited. 
Thus there arises a sort of presumption, not justified by the facts, 
that a scholiast must be writing with some reason and discretion. 
Much speculation, for instance, has been spent on the note ofov 
évdpxous dixacras, as testimony against the soundness of the text to 
which it is appended, 


v. 486 govey dixacras dpxiwy aipousévovs... 


But however plain it may be that, upon this text, no one ought to have 
propounded such a guess, yet if we have studied the scholia as a whole, 
we shall easily suppose, that upon this very text it may have been in 
fact propounded : see, for instance, the note to v. 488. Insucha case, 
interpretation of the text takes, at most, a slight increase of uncertainty, 
—no great matter where, as the most expert will best understand, almost 
every assertion is provisional, and subject to the enlargement of our 
scanty and difficult evidence. 
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The reading here recorded, unless otherwise described, is that of M, the first hand 


of the Codex Mediceus. 4. 


rio. 





For the situation and scenic conditions 
see the Introduction. 

1—33. The Pythia, or prophetess of 
Delphi, is about to enter the temple as 
usual for the reception of those consulting 
the oracle (see vz. 30 —33 and the prologue 
to Euripides’ /o2), and invokes upon her 
entrance the blessing of the Delphian 
gods. These are divided into two classes, 
first (I—19) the former and present pos- 
sessors of the sanctuary, who have the 
honour of ‘ prayer’, and secondly (20o—29) 
those less directly connected with it, to 
whom belongs rather ‘mention’ (edxal, 
Abyot, wu. 20, 21). The reason and 
significance of this distinction, and the 
bearing of the whole on the drama, have 
been considered in the Introduction. 
The chief point, for Aeschylus, is that 
both series lead, as a climax, to Zeus 
(vv. 19, 28). 

I. edyxq strictly instrumental, ‘4y thus 
invoking first’.—@eav both with mpdérov 


and mpeoBetw: Gaia, by being put frst 
of the deities, receives precedence over 
them. 

2. THY mpwrdépavTiv: decawse first 
prophetess, both generally and at Delphi 
in particular. The hollow (ydéadov) or 
depression in the earth, over which the 
temple was built, the tripod was placed, 
and the prophetess sat, was, according to 
the primitive conception, the source and 
cause of the oracular inspiration. Such 
however is not the conception of Aeschy- 
lus; see v. 17.—€k 88 ris and after her.— 
@éu.v. The selection of ‘Right’ ‘Law’ 
or ‘Justice’ as patron of the oracle was 
probably in the first instance an indepen- 
dent myth, representing a higher and 
more spiritual view of the oracular 
function than the attribution of its origin 
to Earth. Later reconcilers invented 
links between the two, either of relation- 
ship (as here, Hesiod Zheag. 135, etc.) or, 
as speculation became more subtle, of 


FUMENIDES. 


ACT I. 


The scene ts before the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 


Enter the Pythian Prophetess. 


The Prophetess. First for my prayer: whereby I give 
precedence among gods to the first giver of oracles, Earth; 
and after her to Themis, who came second to this oracular 
seat, her mother’s, with good right; and at the third succession, 
with consent of Themis and without violence to any, one 


identity, as Aeschylus in P.V. 225. See 
next note. 

3 4- Sy therefore, of course, accord- 
ingly, explained by rd pyrpds ‘as deing 
that of her mother’, by natural succession. 
The emphasis justifies a suspicion that 
here, as in the sequel (zv. 5), Aeschylus is 
mending tradition, and that the transition 
from Gaia to Themis had not always or 
originally been represented as peaceful.— 
as ASyos Tus; either (1) as reason good zs, 
that a daughter should succeed her mother, 
the qualifying ris, some, being used, as 
often, by a certain irony or understate- 
ment, for much, great, considerable; for 
the sense of Adyos see Adyor exer it zs 
veasonadie, and similar uses, in L. and Sc. 
$.0. Néyos: or (2) as a@ certain legend 
declares. There is a general, perhaps 
universal, agreement in favour of (2), 
which is supported, as (1) is not, by 
parallel uses of ws Adyos elsewhere, and 
would point to the fact, undoubtedly true, 
that the legends varied. But to raise and 


leave such a doubt scems inconsistent 
with the office and attitude of the speaker. 
Who should know the truth, if not the 
Pythia, and how can she claim (in w. 5 
and elsewhere) to correct error, if, where 
traditions disagree, she has no better 
authority or criterion than others? The 
context and voice would suffice to make 
clear a use of ws Adyos éorl, which, though 
apparently not elsewhere extant, is natural 
to the language. 

4, 5- Adxes, lit. ‘obtaining, reception, 
taking into possession’, at the third re- 
ception for ‘as third possessor’,—@eAXotons 
(r7s O€ucdos). Themis consented to the 
succession of her kinswoman Phoebe, a 
daughter of Earth like herself (Hesiod 
Theog. 136), who is inserted as a link of 
peaceful transition, ‘without violence to 
any’, to Phoebus Apollo. The common 
legend, representing Apollo as an invader, 
expelling Earth and her family by force, 
and defending his usurpation with some 
difficulty, is set forth with graceful malice 
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g- Aurwy ve originally. 


by Euripides (7/4. 7. 1249 foll.), and, 
according to a schol. here (ILivéapés pyoe 
mpos Blay xparjoa: Ilv@ots tov “Aréd\dwra: 
5d kal raprapwoa abrov é¢jrec 41), had, 
even in the days of Aeschylus, the grave 
authority of Pindar. 

7, 8. %: demonstrative, she: so 
placed (as in 7 5° 4 she said) only here; 
elsewhere only in the connexion % 6é, 7 
yap, xat 7» (Wecklein). The use is 
archaistic, and as such suitable to the 
sacred style.—According to Hesiod 
( Zheog. 403) Phoebe was mother of Leto, 
and therefore grandmother of Phoebus. 
Since an Athenian boy was commonly 
named from his grandfather, the relation- 
ship is probably suggested here; but it is 
not desirable to make this more explicit 
by changing ol8ys (as some do) to r7Oys 
grandmother. This expedient of the 
‘birth-gift’, when we remember that it 
was probably new and certainly not an 
established belief, is sufficiently hazardous 
to be left in some obscurity.—8éetv, as a 
gift, in apposition to z¢ (atré), the oracle. 
Presents were customary at Athenian 
birth-festivals, but the suggestion here 
seems rather to be that of a provision or 
settlement made upon the birth of an 
heir.—rapsévupoy, ‘in a similar (imitated) 
form ’,— Phoebus. 

g—14. The journey dy way of Athens 
is assumed, by aschol. here, to be invented 
by the poet, and probably was so, as no 


II. mwapxvycotcd’ (a erased), 


coeval or older testimony for it appears. 
Even Herodotus (6. 34) who speaks of 
‘the sacred way through Phocis and 
Boeotia’, implies rather that it did not 
extend to Athens (note éxrpdarovrat éx’ 
"AOnvéwy) than that it did. It may be 
doubted whether any very ancient legend 
connected Delos and Delphi at all; the 
notion of combining and reconciling the 
legends of different sanctuaries belongs to. 
an order of ideas which hardly became 
important before the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. and the beginnings of history. 
The Homeric ‘Hymn to Apollo’, in its 
present form a work of about that date, 
makes the connexion, but not by way of 
Attica, For the purpose of this play, an 
early and intimate union between Athens. 
and Delphi, however little warranted by 
history, is essential—Even Aeschylus. 
himself, it should be noted, rather sug- 
gests, than positively asserts, that 4¢hens 
was the landing-place of Apollo. The 
account ultimately established placed ‘the 
sacred harbour called the Delphinion’ in 
the territory of Oropus, in the neighbour- 

hood of the temple called ‘the Delion* 
{(Delium), which appears to have com- 

memorated the journey (Strabo 9, p. 403). 

This account seems to have had the best 

authority even in the fifth century, being 
implied in the version attributed by a. 
schol. here to Pindar, that the god arrived 

‘from Tanagra’ (see a map). Since the- 
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Titan-born, she too Earth’s child, took the seat,—Phoebe, 
who gave it for a birth-gift to Phoebus, bearing her name to him 
derived. He, leaving the pool and crag of Delos, put in to the 
haven-shores of Pallas, and came to this land, his own Parnasian 
seat; him with great worship did the road-makers bring 
upon his way, the servants of Hephaistos, turning the wildness 
of the land to gentleness; he, at his coming, had high honour 





Athenians always claimed and generally 
held Oropus, as a part of Attica, it is 
covered by the notably vague expression 
‘haven-shores of Pallas’, nor is this am- 
biguity likely to be accidental. The poet, 
for good reasons, prefers not to be 
explicit. 

9. The water and rock-ridge of Delos. 
The water is the famous rpoyoedhs Alun 
(Herod. 2. 170, Eur. /ph. Taur. 1104 etc.), 
an oval basin associated with the birth of 
the god. The xowpas appears to be the 
island itself, or possibly the hill Cynthus; 
the word is evidently used as specially 
appropriate and distinctive, though the 
reason is not now ascertainable. The sug- 
gestion of a schol., that it is depreciatory, 
and signifies 7d evredés rol xwplov, does 
not seem to suit the tone of the speaker, 
or the Athenian sentiment about Delos. 

II, mwapvicovs 0° Spas or rapavi- 
gwovs 0° pas: Ais home on Parnassus, 
his bourne ‘from the isle’. The reading 
of the MS. is right in respect of the letters, 
and, had it not been right, could hardly 
have come into existence. The accentua- 
tion rapyycots arises merely from con- 
fusion with a (correct) explanation, Iap- 
vyynovot,—‘ meaning of Parnassus’, The 
point is, to explain the name Ilapryeés, 
after the fashion beloved by Greek religion 
and especially by oracles, as foreshewing 
divinely the destiny of the mountain to 
receive Apollo map vicov or mapa THs 
vynoov, that is, from the natal island of 
Delos. Such a confirmation was par- 
ticularly desirable for a legend open, like 
that connecting Delos and Delphi, to 
many objections. The interpretation put 
upon the assumed adjective, rapavnaos, is 
somewhat strained; but this might be 


expected in such a device. Compare 
the exposition of the name ‘Helena’ in 
the Agamemnon (692), that of ‘Pleistos’ 
infra 27, and many others. Whether 
Aeschylus is here original, or follows 
authority, we cannot say.—A schol. to 
v, 22 (6 Ilapvacaés) somewhat strengthens 
the Ms., by suggesting that the actual name 
of the mountain was not in the text.— 
Hapvycot 2’ Robortello,and modern texts.. 

12. wéstrovor 8’ avrov...poddvta 8’ 
airoy.... The use of avrés, where super- 
fluous, is exceptional in Aeschylus; and a 
parallel to this, twoinstances close together 
and so placed as to catch the ear, will 
hardly be found. A certain emphasis 
must be intended, as if each place in 
succession recognised im, Apollo, for 
the rightful claimant of service. 

13. KeAevBorrovol. On the lepd odds, 
here supposed to be made for the coming 
of the god, see above on v.9g. The road- 
making is the sign of improved civilisation, 
as indicated inv, 14, ‘turning the savagery 
of the land to gentleness’.—mai8es 
“Hoalerov: the servants (not ‘sons’ or 
‘children’) of Hephaistos (the patron of 
crafts in general and popular in this 
aspect at Athens) are the artizans or 
engineers, as such, (‘Leute mit Axten’ 
Wecklein), The meaning is simply that 
a road was made.—A schol. here in- 
terprets ‘sozs of Hephaistos’ as the 
Athenians, which may be justified by a 
somewhat obscure genealogy, but seems 
artificial and unnecessary. —6rav réurwou 
(ol "A@nvata:) els AcAg@ods Oewplar, mpoép- 
xovrar exovres meréxers ws Sinuepwoovres 
tH ynv, schol. If this custom is as old as 
Aeschylus, he doubtless had it in view, 
but the text does not require or prove it. 
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éoriv. 





16. Aeddos. The name of this epony- 
mous personage suggests, and is meant to 
suggest, that the ywpa was already called 
Aevgoi, when Apollo came. For the 
importance of this innuendo, and the 
reason for putting it in this covert way, 
see the Introduction. 

17—19. This purely spiritual view of 
inspiration, though necessary to the feel- 
ings and theological system of the poet, 
obviously cuts away the basis of ideas 
for a Jocal oracle such as Delphi, with its 
inspiration from a spot of ground and its 
recipient prophetess. The reference to 
Zeus seems to be now found first in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 132, xpjow & 
dvOpimroce Ards vnuepréa BovdAjv, but in 
connexion with Delos, not with Delphi. 
Delos, which we may suspect not to have 
been originally, as it never was principally, 
oracular in function, was a more open 
field for an improved conception. Here 
the notion is tacked on, as best may be, 
by help of the suggestion or assumption 
(not true, contrast v. 29) that it was 
Apollo himself who sat in the seat and 
delivered the revelation. As a fact, the 
worship of Zeus, the key-stone and 
essence of religion according to Aeschy- 
lus, was at Delphi of remarkably small 
importance or prominence, even when, as 
in the fifth century, the filial dependence 
of Apollo was universally accepted. See 
further the Introduction.—réx vns...vGeov: 
the construction of the genitive follows 
the analogy of repos or Eurdews.— 
krioas: trowjcas.—vey is principal object 
both to xricas and ite, ppéva a secondary 


limiting accusative joined to x«ricas only, 
cf, vw. 88 wh PdBos ce vixdrw dpévas. — 
révSe marks that we have reached the end 
of the series, asin 7hed. 618 rdv EBd5opn0v 
dn révd ép éBdduats widas | AdEw. 
‘Fourth and present’ (Paley) is right, 
except that it rather suggests others to 
follow, which révée does not. We have 
no exact equivalent in English, but it is 
natural to Greek and should not be 
suspected.—réraprov...év xpdvots, Atos... 
8¢...qarpés : ‘fourth iz date, but speaking 
for Zeus his father’. These phrases are 
closely connected and antithetical, as 
if we had réraprov pev...rpopyrny 5é..., 
for which the actual form is a variation. 
The point, vital to the poet, though 
unreconcilable with the true and primitive 
theory of the Delphian oracle and indeed 
with the very existence of sucha sanctuary, 
is that the wisdom of the oracle is zzof 
derived from or dependent on the place, 
a notion ‘no more tolerable to the 
elevated and quasi-monotheistic paganism 
of Aeschylus than to Christianity itself. 
By deducing Apollo’s right of property in 
the soil, he fears, very naturally, that, 
even with every precaution, he may seem 
to leave this notion subsisting, and ac- 
cordingly he emphatically and explicitly 
denies it. Though Apollo is only fourth 
possessor, it is not through the genea- 
logical and chronological series that he 
comes by his wisdom ; ¢az comes direct 
from Zeus (we must say ‘God’ if we 
would have the idea), his father. See 
further the Introduction.—tv xpdvois 
literally ‘in the periods of time’, z.e. 
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from the people of this place, and from Delphos, the lord 
and governor thereof. With divination Zeus did inspire his 
heart, and set him in the chair as prophet now in reckoning 
of times the fourth, but speaking, as Loxias, on behalf of Zeus, 


his sire. 


These are the gods who receive my opening prayer. In 
mention, first comes Pallas Pronaia; and with her J honour the 
nymphs of that place where is the Corycian rock, hollow, 





successive possessions.—The commonly 
received changes roicde...dpdvas are, I 
think, mistaken. 

20. éy evxats...év Adyors. 
on zw. 1, and the Introduction. 

21. ILaddds mpovala. The temple 
dedicated to the goddess by this title at 
Delphi lay, as the name seems to indicate, 
before the entrance of the sanctuary (mp6, 
vaés), and therefore she may not un- 
naturally lead the secondary class, the 
non-possessors. But the real reason for 
giving her this precedence is partly to 
emphasize the point of connexion with 
Athens, and partly to throw into the 
shade both Poseidon (v. 27) and, above 
all, Bacchus (Bromios v. 24), who, truly 
and by tradition, were possessors. See 
the Introduction. On the temple, see 
Pausanias 8. 6, and Frazer’s note there. 

2227. All these, the Corycian cave 
and its nymphs, the river Pleistos, and 
Poseidon, as god of water (not of the 
sea), represent collectively the elemental 
forces of the country as a whole.—vuipeas 
ty@a....nymphs of the place where...’, 
a connexion the more natural as nymphs 
are a very slight personification and 
almost equivalent to ‘ waters ’.—dvacrpo- 
1: so cited by schol. to v. 24. But 
it is not impossible that Aeschylus, for 
some reason of literary association, wrote 
a&vacrrpodd as M gives.—Kwpukls aérpa : 
a very large cavern in the table-land 
between the cliffs overhanging Delphi 
and the upper part of Parnassus (see a full 
description in Frazer’s note to Pausanias 
10, 32. 2), mentioned also by Sophocles 
in Ant. 1126, where, as here, the nymphs 


See above 


are associated with Bacchus.—rov xapov : 
that region, i.e., Parnassus and perhaps 
especially the cave.—ov8’ dapvnpove : 
as I do not forget. The prophetess, or 
rather the poet, is aware that the relega- 
tion of Bromios (otherwise Bacchus or 
Dionysus) to this entirely subordinate, 
parenthetic, andalmost accidental position 
in the history and religion of Delphi may 
surprise the hearer, who may even, he 
apprehends, be wondering whether that 
deity is forgotten. As to the grounds of 
this justifiable apprehension, see the 
Introduction.—¢€E odre...Bedg: since he 
came as @ god leading his host of 
Bacchants. &€ obve: ex quo, since, from 
the archaic form of the relative dore.— 
éotparnynoev. The character of an 
aggressive invasion, encountering violent 
opposition, belongs generally and_his- 
torically to the Bacchic religion, and 
is typified by the legend of Pentheus 
immediately mentioned._@eds: not a 
mere pronominal] equivalent for‘ Bromios’, 
but ‘as a god’, ‘deified’. That the god 
was a deified man was the essence and 
differentia of the Bacchic religion.— 
Tley@et. Pentheus, king of Thebes, 
was hunted (note Aayw dikny like a hare) 
and torn to pieces by the Bacchants 
for opposing the new god. The legend 
is the subject of Euripides’ Bacchae. 
There, and also (according to a schol. 
here) in Aeschylus’ play Xanériae, the 
scene of the death is not Parnassus, 
but Cithaeron, a place much more ‘pro- 
bable, from its vicinity to Thebes. 
Wecklein points out that we need not 
(with the schol.) suppose otherwise here. 
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27. 


23. 


The invasion of the whole region, Phocis 
as well as Boeotia, by Bacchus, may be 
dated by the death of Pentheus as its chief 
and decisive incident.—This verse has no 
caesura either in the 3rd foot or the 4th, 
a phenomenon which (except in parts 
of the FPersae, 468—474 and 483—517, 
where, doubtless for some reason, it is 
common) is extremely rare in Aeschylus, 
and probably always due to some literary 
influence not now traceable. Sfp. 920 
fréew fory’ twas drocrdoas Kéuns and 
P. V. 667 ob of8’ Brus buiv dmurrijoal pe 
xp} suggest a common origin by their 
resemblance (ipas dor-, tuly da-). In so 
careful a composition as this prologue, 
fortuitous irregularity is scarcely con- 
ceivable ; perhaps the line is a quota- 
tion from some earlier dramatist or other 
poet. Such quotation would suit well 
with a ‘reminiscence’ (008 duynuovd).— 
adijortous...kparos: ‘and the full-fed 
(Pleistos-) founts and Poseidon’s power 
(which feeds them)’. This, the primitive 
reading of M, is right, and is supported 
‘by the parallel in v. 11. Here it is the 


dvacrTpopal recc. 
wjoTove altered to miXeloroue. 
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26. wevOeix (v erased). 


name of the Delphian stream /ieistos, 
which is mystically and etymologically 
interpreted, as signifying in itself that the 
place, by the blessing of the gods, is rich 
in water. For the form mAjoros (or 
perhaps rather rAynorés) filled, a passive 
adj. of two terminations, cf. rAjo-ny the 
filling, rising of a stream in Hesiod, 
Sr. 25 év wrjopnow Stimeréos worapoio, 
cited by L. and Sc. s.v. rAjopun ; and see 
also rAnpys, wiwmrAnue etc.; the whole 
class of words is frequently so applied. 
Whether we write wielorovs or mXjorous 
(see the MS.) is in the circumstances 
indifferent, and the pronunciation must 
have been nearly the same.—IIAewroi, 
modern texts.—IToweaSevos. As to the 
real part of this deity in Delphi, see the 
Introduction; Aeschylus narrows it, as 
he does that of Bacchus, necessarily and 
deliberately. 

30—32. ‘And now may they bless 
the going-in more than ever before to me 
and to all those who, from the cities of 
Hellas, are admitted, as the custom is, by 
permission of the lot.’ et... ruveg...Uroov ; 
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beloved of birds, and haunt of beings divine ;—Bromios 
possesses the region, as I do not forget, since the day when, 
as a god, he brought his army of Bacchanals, and contrived for 
Pentheus the death of a hunted hare ;—and also the /u// founts 
of Péletstos I invoke, with Poseidon’s might, and, crown of all, 
Zeus the Supreme ;—then I take, as prophetess, my place and 
seat. 

And this time may they bless the going-in much more than 
ever before, both to me and to all from Hellas who are admitted, 
as the custom is, by fall of the lot; for I give response according 
as the god may lead. (She enters the temple and almost 


tmmedtately returns.) 


...Verily things dreadful to tell, dreadful for eyes to behold, 
have sent me back from the house of Loxias,—so dreadful that 


whosoever are to go in, a relative clause of 
which the tacit antecedent is an accusative 
(exelvous) coupled by xalto we. For the 
exceptional use of the imperative in such 
a clause, cf. the conversational formulae 
otc 6” 8 Spacov; ‘do you know what you 
have to do?’ etc., preserved in tragedy. 
The full sense is ‘any of whom frwy 
(elaltrwy) let them come is said’. For 
other examples more or less similar in 
poetry and prose, e.g. Plato, Laws 935 E 
@ 5 éééorw cal wi, Tolro vomobernowmeba 
‘let us determine to whom it is to be 
permitted’, see Kriiger, Greek Grammar 
§ 397, notes 5 and 6, Gildersleeve, Syntax 
of Classical Greek § 422. That ef rives 
trwv, like of¢@’ 5 Spacov, is a fixed 
formula, probably sacred and Delphian, 
or closely imitated from such, is indicated 
not only by the syntax, but by the 
peculiar form of the 3 pers. plural trwy 
(common lévrwy and later trwoayv), which 
arrests the ear.—I suggest this as the 
best explanation of the grammar. If frwv 
be the principal verb, the clause ef wap’ 
“EAAjvew rwés must be complete in itself. 
We have then a choice of unsatisfactory 
suppositions: (1) the verb must be 
supplied, which the verb required 
(wdpewt, not elol) hardly can be; or 
(2) wap’ (sc, te. mdépa) must be read as 
a verb (Abresch and others), in which 


case the elision of it, apart from other 
doubts, is unusual and unpleasing; or 
(3) we must emend more boldly, as ef ris 
‘EAMjvev wapa (Burges and others). All 
theseinterpretations suggest the possibility 
that there may be no consultants, an 
hypothesis not favourable to the dignity 
of the oracle. On the other hand, the 
distinction, suggested by ef reves tru, 
between those who will and will not now 
be admitted, is favourable to that dignity, 
as implying numbers, and a choice on the 
part of the god; the lot might exclude 
some, at any rate for this particular day ; 
and indeed it is obvious that the lot not 
only determined precedence, but also 
served, when necessary, as the instrument 
of an indispensable discretion. The 
ballots for certain advantages in modern 
clubs offer a humble analogy.—rap’ 
“EdAjjvov, properly ‘from Hellenic p/aces’, 
suggests primarily public emissaries, but 
does not exclude private enquirers. That 
Hellas only is noticed, whereas in the 
time of Aeschylus the area of Delphian 
influence had long been wider, is perhaps 
to be explained as a natural and in- 
stinctive archaism. 

33- She enters the temple and almost 
immediately re-appears, exhibiting ex- 
treme astonishment and horror. 
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36. yp. Bdow (written above) m. 
; 40. Geouveye. 


36. oS: wore.—Qxtalvey oraciv: 
uncertain; either ‘move my standing’, 
z.é. move from my place, or ‘move my 
stature ’, z.c. walk erect, or again ‘lift my 
stature’, z.e. keep erect, is possible. The 
schol, (xovpifew. onualver dé kai 7d 
yauptay xal drdxrws rndav) and Hesychius 
(uerewpif{ew) point rather to #zove as the 
meaning of dxralvew, which may be 
supported by derivation from the stem of 
&yw, through d«rés moved; cf. the Latin 
ago. If odxér’ axraivw was used by 
Aeschylus for odxért divayat dpGobv éuav- 
tiv (Bekker, Amecdota p. 23, 12 cited by 
Wecklein), the word must have also 
meant /z/¢; but the citation looks like a 
loose reminiscence of this passage. —Bdow 
is mentioned as a conjecture in M, but 
notas having any authority. With ordcww 
to be accounted for, Bdow is not very 
probable.—pyd’ er’ (for pire wo Weil), 
‘so that I had not strength even to...’, 
is an apparent improvement; but the 
foundation is too unsure to be touched. 

37. She crawled away upon hands 
and knees. We need not however 
assume, with a schol., that she enters the 
scene in this attitude. 

38. ‘ypats: according to Diod. XvI. 
26, the prophetesses were originally young 
women; but after the seduction of one, 
it was decided to admit only women over 
fifty. Aeschylus transfers to antiquity 
the use of later times” (Wecklein), The 
text however, it should be observed, does 
not necessarily imply any rule. 

39. twodvorepy : ‘covered with oréu- 


37. dvmw doxla. évmox dwxiatm. ot rodwxelg rec. 


41. &xovra recc. 


para’, the bands of wool, or rather 
skeins tied at intervals, which were the 
sign of sacred, and especially of oracular, 
things and persons. They are worn for 
example by Cassandra in the Agamemnon 
(uavreta wept dépy orépy 1264).—pvyxov : 
the interior chamber of the temple, where 
was, inter alia, the tripod: ¢o this the 
prophetess was going, when in the outer 
chamber (froxaos), where apparently in 
the fifth century stood the Holy Stone 
(6u@ards), she saw Orestes and the 
Erinyes. 

40—45. Upon the Holy Stone sat 
a man who, by many signs, appeared 
to be a homicide, and to be receiving 
purgation there as a wpoorpémaios or peti- 
tioner for purgation.—épe...yetpas. 727st, 
I saw upon the omphalos, polluted by his 
sitting there, a suppliant for purgation, 
from whose hands the blood dripped there- 
on.—érr’ oupad@ is to be taken both with 
dvSpa, the man being (seated) oz the 
stone, and also with ordfovra, the blood 
dripping from his hands wfon it.—Qeo- 
pore’ (?). The Stone had itself become 
‘abominable’, like the homicide for whose 
purgation it served, the very essence of 
the rite (for which see references below) 
being that the ‘ pollution’ was transferred. 
to, or shared by, the house and hearth of 
the purgator, on to which it was washed 
off.—@3pav txoyts (?) mpoorpdsracoy : lit, 
‘as bearing the sitting (on it) of a 
suppliant for purgation’, in apposition to 
Beopveret, which it explains. The phrase 
Edpay Exew means usually ¢o sét, but the 
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I had no strength nor moved as I stood, but ran with speed 
of my hands instead of the leg and foot; for an old woman 
scared is nought, nay, even as a child. 

As I went towards the inner place, with fillets all bedecked, 
I saw upon the Centre-Stone, horribly polluted by the sitting 
there of such a suppliant, a man whose hands dripped with blood 
upon it, and who held a new-drawn sword and a high-grown 


sense here given to it is legitimate, and is 
made clear by the context. %xovre has 
a strong force, implying a burden, some- 
thing sustained unwillingly.—mpoorpé- 
awavov has a special and technical sense, 
derived from mpoorpor}, the application 
of a homicide for purging, and secondarily, 
the rite itself by which purgation was 
conferred; see references below.—The 
readings of M, Qeopvorye (that is, Seopucret) 
and xovre, are not to be lightly dismissed. 
The common reading, established upon 
the evidence of the later Mss. before the 
general superiority of M was recognised, 
is dvdpa Geopvo7 | edpay 2xovra mpoorps- 
Tatov, a man abominable, sitting there for 
the purpose of purgation, This is simpler, 
but less vividly expresses the point, which 
is, that the place itself, the omphados and 
the sanctuary, has incurred the pollution. 
But the two accusatives should perhaps be 
accepted.—atpati: that is, the blood of 
the ceremony of religious purification, 
which Apollo has performed upon him. 
See Cho. 1032—1037 and notes there, and 
the sequel here assim, especially vz. 
232—234, 280—283, 451—455, 581. 
That the purgation of Orestes was 
performed at the omphalos, and so as to 
stain it, appears in vv. 164—171; and 
we should naturally suppose, that it has 
already been performed before the com- 
mencement of the action; indeed there 
is‘no time afterwards. It is from this 
principally, the blood streaming from the 
hands, that the prophetess infers the man 
to be one who has committed homicide 
and is receiving purgation. The blood is 
that of the animal used for the purpose 
of the rite.—The supposition that the 


‘blood’ here meant is that of Orestes’ 
victims, Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, 
killed some days before and a hundred 
miles away, is unnecessary, and (as I 
think) erroneous. It is not only im- 
possible in fact (which might signify little), 
but so palpably false as to defy the 
imagination. It also seems to imply, 
what is apparently unacceptable and not 
true, that Orestes, in the final scene of 
the Choephori, appears ‘dripping’ with 
blood. These however are doubtful 
questions ; it is sufficient to say, that, even 
if the blood of Clytaemnestra were on 
Orestes’ hands, it could not be seen 
by the prophetess, because it would be 
hidden by that of the purgatory animal.— 
kal veoomabts x.7.A.: ‘holding a fresh- 
drawn sword and a bough of olive’ etc. 
In pursuance of the view that the ‘ blood’ 
is that of Clytaemnestra, it has been 
further supposed that the sword is that of 
the murder, which, like the hands, shows 
marks of the murder, and is_ blood- 
stained with recent use. But veoomaSts 
(vewort éoracpévovy schol.); so far from 
asserting this, seems to imply the contrary. 
‘New-drawnz’ is not ‘newly used’, but 
‘fresh from the sheath’. It suggests a 
clean sword, and as to use, implies, 
if anything, that the weapon is new and 
has not been used at all. To find the 
notion of blood and staining, the word 
must be changed (veoorayés Burges). In 
Euripides the Rationalist p. 185, I as- 
sumed this conjecture, but we should seek 
rather another explanation. Now Orestes, 
having received the ceremonial rite, is 
about to set forth on the expiatory 
wanderings mentioned in vv. 74 foll. 
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46. XAéxoo. Abxos recc. 





238 foll., 284 foll., etc., as completing 
his purgation. The sword and olive- 
branch should signify this condition, and 
should belong to the preparations for the 
sending-forth. Since such a wanderer, in 
the days when the purgation was a reality, 
must have been in much peril, at once 
dependent on good reception and uncertain 
of finding it, it is natural to put in 
his hands the emblems and instruments 
both of appeal and defence. From veo- 
omadts we should infer that the ‘house- 
holder’ who conferred the rite {in this 
case Apollo) either cleansed the weapon 
of the recipient, or (more probably) gave 
him a new one, either action being an 
appropriate symbol of the situation. The 
suppliant who had not yet received the 
rite, but was seeking it, of course also 
bore the bough, as Orestes did (Co. 1033); 
but this doves not affect the present 
question ; and it is worth notice, that in 
that place nothing is said of the sword. 
The details, that the branch is ‘high- 
grown’ or taken from high upon the tree, 
and the woollen bands upon it con- 
spicuously large and white, are probably 
also significant, but apparently cannot 
now be interpreted. From the whole 
spectacle the prophetess infers the fact, 
that the man is a homicide, to whom 
Apollo, incredible as it appears (note 
Beouvoys, and compare the attitude of 


Athena in vv. 442 foll.), is acting as 
purgator, thereby taking the blood- 
pollution actually and visibly upon his 
own house. Hence also deoméry Séuwv 
below (v. 60); Apollo is ‘master of the 
house’; he is acting according to his 
pleasure, and the consequences can and 
must be left to him. The god is not 
at the moment present, for which, if the 
question occurred to the spectators (as it 
would not), reasons are easily suppos- 
able.—peylorw cwdpdvws seem to be 
pointedly contrasted (Wecklein); great 
size is prima facte not c&ppov, which 
imports rather moderation; but in a thing 
which, like the oréuuea of the suppliant, 
itself expresses humility, dependence, and 
deprecation, the larger the emblem, the 
more the cw@poctvn. However, any 
explanation of these details must be given 
with reserve.—ryjSe yap tpaves épw for 
so I will (or can) describe it clearly. This 
(subject still to reserve) is most simply 
taken as meaning, that, about the oréuua, 
its size and whiteness, she can and will be 
particularly clear, because, in her hasty 
glance, the object specially caught her eye, 
and because in itself it was, to a religious 
mind, an acceptable and reassuring sign. 
This appears to be asufficient explanation, 
though possibly more may be meant.— 
Wecklein supposes that by dpyfire wadrA@ 
she interprets Ajvet, as a rare and 
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branch of olive, decently wreathed with wool-band very large,— 


white flock ; for so will I plainly say. 


And in front of this man 


a wondrous band of women sat asleep upon the chairs...Not 
women sure, but Gorgons I call them,...nor yet to Gorgon forms 


can I liken them—.... 


are wingless in form,.... But, 


technical term; and he cites 7d. 476, 
where a metaphor is somewhat similarly 
explained, atw d¢ roddjv, domldos Kixov 
Aéyw. This may be right ; but it would 
not be very dramatic. 

46—59. The Erinyes, whom she saw 
sleeping round theomphalos, are described 
so as to excite the interest of the spectators 
in their future appearance. The exhibition 
of the Erinyes upon the stage was a 
novelty, nor was any visible form for 
them apparently yet fixed in literature 
or art. Accordingly the dramatist pre- 
pares the way for his conception, indi- 
cating that it is derived from familiar 
types of monsters (Gorgons, Harpies, and 
the like), but is more human (yuvaixas), 
not having, for example, the grotesque 
mouth, tongue, and tusks of the Gorgon, 
nor (this is particularly noticed) the wings 
of the Harpy. See further Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion {J. E. 
Harrison) p. 223. 

47. Opdvorry: the seats which com- 
monly served for those consulting the 
god. 

so—54. lov. The absence of copula 
marks a pause before this. Then she 
develops further her new suggestion.— 
Pwéos...pepotoras: (creatures) in a picture 
carrying off the food of Phineus’, z.e. 
the Harpies, appointed to punish Phineus 
by starvation, snatching away or fouling 
his food, whenever he attempted to eat. 
She speaks as if she did not at the instant 
recall the name; such a device, to diversify 
and animatea discussion whichruns the risk 
of being frigid, seems natural, and, though 
irregular, should not be suspected for an 
error.—d&mrepor...6(a. Speaking as if to 


I have seen erewhile in picture creatures 
that bore away the banquet of Phineus.... 


Nay, but these here 
for blackness, they are utterly 


herself, she rapidly debates the resem- 
blance to Harpies Avo and contra; note the 
curt clauses, and the conjunctions, ‘ and 
yet—but—but—but’. That they have no 
wings is against the identification ; so is 
the fact that they were asleep, since the 
Harpies were, by their very office and 
nature, perpetually vigilant. On the 
other hand, the ‘dark hue and foul 


' favour’ and the ‘odious distillation’ were 


traits of the Harpy.—péyxovor 88 x.7.X.; 
‘But they snored fiercely, and with no 
pretence.’ ov wXacroiot voidpaci : 
literally ‘with no feigned pantings’ (see 
wraorés, wrdoow). Objections to this 
reading seem to depend on the assumption 
that the purpose is #zerely to describe the 
invaders as dreadful. But the prophetess, 
whose function here is to stimulate the 
imagination of the audience, is not only 
horrified, but also curious; and she is 
discussing, without result, her own con- 
jecture. The point here is, that these 
strange beings were reallyand undoubtedly 
asleep (by the sound of their tremendous 
breathing), and therefore were not exactly 
Harpies. Harpies might have feigned 
sleep, but these did not feign. Probably 
there is an allusion to some representation 
of the Harpies, as feigning sleep, in litera- 
ture or art; but I cannot discover it.—ov 
mdatoter (Elmsley) is technically little 
less probable than the reading of M, such 
forms being frequently confused; the 
sense (ot approachable, terrible) is less 
pointed. Moreover dwdaros (g.v.) is not 
exactly equivalent to od wiarés, and it is 
not surprising that the positive mdarés 
seems to be without extant example. 
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53. ¢r (§hrec) in the margin. 57. 


54. 8a (neuter plural of sing. Slop ?), 
drops, moisture, from the root of dt-epés, 
wet, liguid, d-alyw, moisten, perhaps also 
of di&rerjs (rorauds), though this can 
be otherwise interpreted.—A(Ba (Burges 
and modern texts) might doubtléss have 
been corrupted to dla by confusion of A 
and A (though not easily, with A«Bouer 
in the context to explain and protect it), 
and might be accepted, if Sa were dis- 
proved. But there is no reason for 
suspecting 8(a, since the required sense is 
justified by etymology. We might have 
presumed that a substantive or substan- 
tives from this root once existed, even if 
we did not find one, as here we do. 

85, 56. Kal koopos «.7.A.: not to be 
connected closely with what precedes. 
The question of personality is dismissed, 
after a slight patise, for a new subject.— 
The costume was invented by Aeschylus 


pidrAov. idov m, wévwy m. 


59- 


himself; the chief feature was the snakes 
in the hair, and perhaps elsewhere; 
borrowed from the Gorgons. The dress 
was long, but girt up for running, the 
colours apparently black and dark red. 
This last quality, from the general preva- 
lence of white in Greek costume and 
specially in connexion with religion (see 
below vz. 353 foll.), would have a more 
startling effect than we easily realise. 
For later theatrical tradition commen- 
tators cite Strabo 3, p. 175, Diogenes 
Laertius 6. 102.—oUre mpds Ocav x.7.X. 
‘not fit to be carried to the images of the 
holy gods nor into the houses of men’, 
z.¢. to be worn on any occasion, sacred or 
profane.—mpds Oaiv aydApara dépew 
may suggest a reference to the ‘carrying’ 
of raiment (for example, the Zeplos of 
Athena at Athens) to statues (dydAyuara) 
which were decorated with it; and some, 
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loathsome in favour.... And again, they snore, with no feigned 
blasts of the breath,.... And their eyes shed loathly drops—.... 
Their apparel too,...it is not fit to be carried to images of gods, 
nor into chambers of men—...._ The breed of these visitors have 
I never seen, nor know any land which boasts to rear this kind, 
and not to suffer for it and to repent the pains. 

For what is to come, to Him I here leave it, who is master of 
this house, the mighty Loxias himself: revealer of remedies he 
is, and judge of prodigies, and houses of others he knoweth to 
purge. (Exit—Enter, from the temple, APOLLO and ORESTES.) 

Apollo. Besure I will not prove false, but watch over thee to 
the end; near I shall be to thee, ay, even when far away; and 


to thy foes I will not be soft. 


For the present, thou see’st, these ravening creatures are 


perhaps rightly, would understand épecy 
carry, for the first part of the phrase, in 
this sense. The transition to that of 
qwear, necessary in the second part (g¢épecw 
és dvOpwruv oréyas), is quite conceivable. 
But on the other hand, such a reference to 
the dressing of images would be somewhat 
irrelevant, since the action of the Erinyes 
suggests no such use; what they have 
done is to carry the dress on themselves, 
to wear it, into a sacred place, and it is 
against this that the protest seems to be 
directed. It is better therefore to take 
pépew as a poetical equivalent to gopeiy 
(wear) throughout; carry to the zmages is 
‘wear in approaching the images’, in 
apécodoc (processions) and other ritual. 
Nevertheless the use of Gedy dydAyara 
(adorned gods), instead of @eods, may imply 
a contrast between the divine robes and 
those of the Erinyes. 

57—59. vAov, in modern phrase 
‘species ’.—6ptAlas: abstract for concrete, 
duthobvres visitors, as in v. 409.— 00d’ Hres 
«.7T.». ‘nor (know) a land that boasts such 
an offspring reared with impunity and 
with travail not repented.’ There is a 
slight but natural transition of thought 
from ‘such creatures are not produced 
anywhere’ to ‘they must destroy any place 
where they are produced’. The more 
general verb, Anow, have experience of, is 


to be supplied from the more definite 
Orwira. 

64. Exit the Prophetess. For a short 
interval the scene is empty.—Apollo and 
Orestes enter: on the question whether 
they are accompanied by Hermes, as a 
mute personage, see v. 89.—As to what 
change of scene (if any) was made here, 
see the Introduction. It seems most 
probable that the two actors simply enter 
from the temple. 

65. Near at hand, but moreover (at 
hand) even when Iam far away. This 
means that éyyis maperrds covers 
even (xal) the case rpédcw dmrocrardy, by 
virtue of the divine power and the mira- 
culous range of the divine perceptions 
(wv. 297, 400). This point is marked 
here, to prepare the way for the effective 
and instantaneous response and appear- 
ance of Apollo at v. 576, where see note. 
—The difficulties raised as to the usé of 
xal,..d€ seem to ignore the corrective pur- 
pose of the addition. Hence xal rpécw 
ye (Hermann) and other suggestions. 
But the conjunctions are correct, and the 
use somewhat similar to F, V. 1004...Tovs 
€uous,..€x@povs* xai aé 8 év rovras Ady. 

67. viv, for the present, see v. 74.— 
dAotoas: Jeaten, 7.¢. overcome, stopped. 
—tdaose. He points within. 
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68. wecotca. wmwecotvcat m. 


68—73. And sunk in sleep the loathly 
matids...are ranging the darkness of 
Tartarus pit, realm abhorred by 
mortals and by gods above. The ‘sleep’ 
of beings who are native to the lower 
world, but are for the present moment in 
this, is conceived by the poet on the 
analogy of accepted doctrines respecting 
sleep in general. In human sleep or 
trance, the soul, free or partly free from 
the body, can visit regions and receive 
impressions from which it is commonly 
debarred ; and in particular it is then 
uncommonly near to the powers of dark- 
ness. Hence the phenomena of dreams, 
visions, and above all ghosts (see 7heé, 
370, inf. 104). Similarly the spiritual 
being of the Erinyes is now disjoined 
from their sleeping forms, and has passed 
into the dark world, but with this grim 
difference, that, whereas to creatures of 
light that world is repellent, and to 
mortals even formidable as savouring of 
death (v. 73), to the Erinyes it is a place 
of pure refreshment, and they are (as 
Apollo conceives) now pursuing there their 
accustomed prey (see v. 340, and note 
papyous ravening in v. 67). The con- 
ception is important, as obliterating the 
touch of weakness, which their sleep in 
itself might imply. For the sake of his 
dramatic situation, the poet has allowed 
the Erinyes to sleep; but this very sleep 
is other than ours, and is itself a horror.— 


76. BeBOvr' dy. 


77. ‘jwédvrou, 


vépovrar, range, like beasts of prey; Eur. 
El, 1163 dpela tis ws daw’ dépyddwy 
dptoxa veszoueéva.—See also next note. 
69—71. Grey, olden maids, with whom 
never mateth god, nor human creature, 
nor monster; but because of the evil 
(only) they even came to be,—only because 
evtl came. The parenthesis, developing 
xardrrvorot, expresses partly the physical 
loathing of the beautiful Olympian for 
what is hideous, partly such repugnance 
as men feel towards the executioner 
(see vv. 185 foll.). The ‘sleeping maids’ 
suggests a contrasted sentiment.—@yp. 
Wecklein points out that this word, in 
the language of antique poetry, includes 
Centaurs, Satyrs and the like (Soph. 
Trach. 1096, 556, 568 etc.), and appositely 
quotes Suppl. 1010 Oipes 5¢ xypalvover 
kai Bporol, ri wy ;—érel Kandy (éydvero), 
Supplied from éyévovre. Cf. Thuc. 6. 79 
bray bm’ Grwy (ddicdvra), cal uh avrot 
Womep viv rods réXas ddixGor, Eur. Or. 644 
Xphpar’, yr yuxhv éuhy | cdoys, (cdces), 
and inf. 140 éyw 8é o€ (éyelpw). See also 
on 7'heb. 2, inf. 355. Such ellipses are 
in Greek not uncommon, and often, as in 
the first two examples cited, are used 
with a freedom startling to us, who are 
accustomed to the habit of a language 
almost without inflexions. The present 
case however is simple and natural 
enough.—kaxoy is (I think) masculine, 
Sinners, rather than neuter, stzs. The 
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overcome. 


Fallen on sleep, these loathly virgins—grey, ancient 


maids, with whom never mingles god, nor man, nor monster; 
who only for the evil, only because evil was, were een created— 
are taking their range of darkness and the nether deep, which 
men do abhor and the gods that dwell on high. 

Nevertheless fly thou on, and relax not; for they will chase 
thee even through the far continent, over land; ever land, for thy 
wandering foot to pace, and beyond sea and cities islanded. And 





latter idea (sé#) is expressed by kakov.— 
The Erinyes were created solely to 
punish crime, and partake of the evil 
which produced them. The thought is 
somewhat similar to Milton's ‘‘ Created 
evil, for evil only good”.—This passage 
(68—73) has been hitherto punctuated 
without a parenthesis, and witha full stop 
at more. But (s) the sentence trvw...rore 
has then no verb: hence mapetvrat (for 
mwecovoat, Wecklein) and other changes: 
(2) there is no correct sequence of thought 
in kax@y kare xd-yévovro, émel Kakdv 
oxérov véuovrac: ‘to inhabit evil dark- 
ness’ is no proof that the inhabitant was 
‘created for evil’s sake’: and (3) the 
passage as a whole is not properly adapted 
to the context: 8uws in v. 74 takes up 
viv in v. 67, which connexion is per- 
ceptible if (but hardly unless) the sentence 
beginning at v. 67 is continued down to 
UV. 73. 

75. kal: even (not doth). 

76. Literally, striding up ever the land 
Jor thy wandering foot.—BiBévra, as from 
the intransitive present Si8dw, an archaic 
form occurring in Homer and Pindar. 
The conjecture (Stephanus) is perhaps 
right, but BeBovra must not be thought 
impossible. The formation of a present 
tense by combination of present inflexion 
with perfect stem is seen in xexAyyorres 
(Homer), éppiyovrs (Hesiod) etc.; see 
Curtius, Greek Verb p. 393 (Eng. transl.); 
and from SeSaoa (with BeSavia) it appears 
that the process occurred with this par- 
ticular stem. In sense Be8doa followed 
its stem, not its termination, counting as 
the feminine of SeSus, but its existence 
seems to imply that of PeBdy as an 


V. E. 


archaic present (continuous); nor have 

we evidence to determine how far it was 

(in archaic literature} common, or by 

what circumstances such a writer as 

Aeschylus might be justified in retaining 

it.—dv’, dvd, Hermann.—The position of 
alel should not raise difficulty; it is not 

a licence but a poetic device, necessary to 

the intended effect. The word ever, and 

the description ever the land (as before), 

are used to express sympathy with the 

wanderer, as he sees the horizon still rise 

before him. The passage cited by 

Hermann, Plato Laws 832 C éxdvrwy yap 
éxodoa obdepla, GAN axdvruv éxodoa dpxee 
guv del run Bla (by shifting superiority of 
force) illustrates the grammatical principle, 
but has a different colour. 

77. ‘twovroy Turnebus.—-epipptras : 
tslanded. For the fem. termination, 
contrary to the normal treatment of 
compounds, cf. Pers. 599 Alavros epi- 
kdvora vacos (Paley), Hom. Hymn. A poll, 
251 audipuras xara vhcovs (Wecklein). 
The retention of the archaic irregularity 
is probably due in most cases to some 
literary association.—As to the length 
and extent of Orestes’ wanderings see 
wv. 249, 284. They were no doubt 
suggested (as Paley remarks) by the 
appearance of legends connected with 
him in different places. From a dramatic 
and moral point of view, they are im- 
portant to this play, as constituting a 
real, and not merely ceremonial, expia- 
tion of his act: if he is finally released, 
he attains to this only through intense 
suffering (see the scene commencing at 
vw. 235). There is moreover, let us care- 
fully observe, nothing to show that the 
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prolongation of the penitential wandering 
is due to the Erinyes. Until he is dis- 
charged from them, by the act of Athena 
and the Areopagus, they haunt and torment 
him ; but that he shall not seek Athens 
at once must be a condition imposed by 
some other power, and is attributable 
under the circumstances only to Zeus and 
Apollo, of whose will we are to suppose 
that Orestes has already been informed at 
length. 

78. pt] mpckapve, z.c. bear up until 
the end.—rdévSe BovkoAotpevos amovoy: 
lit. ‘ruminating this toil’, chewing it 
repeatedly after the manner of the ox. 
Like rumination, the destined suffering 
will be slow, long, and profitable: this 
seems to be the point of the comparison, 
which partly resembles 4g. 674 é8ovxo- 
Aoduer gpovriow véov mwdos, cited by 
Paley. Bovxodobpevos is (I think) middle 
(not passive) and differs from BovxoAGy in 
suggesting that the act is for the benefit 


of the ‘ruminator’. But the acc. mévoy 
does not exclude the possibility of a 
passive, ‘being fed with this toil ’.—Some 
interpret by ‘ ariven like a herd’; but a 
pasturing herd is not driven, or at least 
not violently. 

79- wort. For this form in the iambic 
dialogue Wecklein cites Soph. Trach. 
1214 worspavwyr. 

80. Bpéras. This is commonly sup- 
posed to be ¢he ancient wooden image of 
Athena preserved on the Athenian acro- 
polis, and rescued at the time of the 
Persian sack (v. 1025). But the identifi- 
cation depends on the assumption that the 
place where Orestes takes sanctuary, the 
scene of the ‘Second Act’ (vv. 235—568), 
is the Acropolis, of which there is no proof 
in the text. Prof. Ridgeway has recently 
suggested that the sanctuary meant is the 
place of the murder-court known as ém 
IladAadiy. So far as I see, this is quite 
possible, and it suits perhaps better with 
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be not weary to chew upon this toil, till thou come to Pallas’ 
burgh. There take sanctuary, embracing her ancient image. 
And there, with judges to try this matter, and speech to soothe, 
we will find means to rid thee of these pains for ever; for it was 
by my counsel that thou didst take thy mother’s life. 

Orestes. Lord Apollo, the way of right thou knowest; which 
knowing, study likewise the way of heedfulness ; for the power 
to serve, ¢#y power is good warranty. 

Apollo. Remember that. Let not fear overcome thy wit. 
And thou, (to Hermes, present but unseen) my very brother, born 
of my father’s blood, guard him, and, as thou art god of leading, 
be all that thy name imports in shepherding the suppliant 
(forasmuch as the outlaw thus consecrate hath regard from Zeus) 
whom now I send forth with prospering commendation unto 
mankind. 


(Exit ORESTES. APOLLO re-enters the temple, the Ghost 
of CLYTAEMNESTRA appears.) 


the very slight depiction of the locality, 
somewhat strange if the Acropolis is in- 
tended. As to the scene of ¢he (riaé, 
‘Act III’, see the Appendix to vw. 569 
and the Introduction. 

- 85—87. For the performance of a 
duty three things are required, the know- 
ledge of it, the will, and the power. 
Apollo has shown that he knows his 
obligation, and, his power being un- 
questionable, nothing is wanted but 
perseverance. The form of expression 
suggests a reference to some current text 
or school-maxim (such as ‘' Duty learnt, 
the next lesson is to mind it” etc.). Note 
particularly the word ydé@e, which is 
scarcely suitable to the relations between 
the present speakers. Delphi was an 
eminent patron of moral proverbs, and 
this one may well have been Delphian.— 
morely eb together, fo do right.—epkyyvov: 
assuring, lit. ‘ warranty-bringing’, 

88. pépwynoo: dear (27) in mind, i.e. 
Apollo’s power, 

89. This invocation does not prove 
that Hermes appears on the stage, or is 
supposed present and visible to Orestes. 
It would not prove this, even if the 


formal apostrophe was addressed to a 
mortal (see on 4g. 83), much less in the 
case of a god. Apollo calls on ‘ Hermes 
the Conductor ’, as a mortal would do, to 
bless the departing; but naturally his 
invocation is to be deemed more effective. 
Since Hermes is not seen, so far as 
appears, in company with Orestes here- 
after, dramatic effect and propriety seem 
rather to indicate that he is not here 
seen, than that he is.—avraSeddov : my 
very brother. The stress laid upon the 
completeness of the kinship by the com- 
mon father (the mothers, Leto and Maza, 
being different) is appropriate to the case 
of Orestes, as representing the claims of 
paternity; see the argument from genera- 
tion, vv. 660 foll. 

go-—93. Kdpta with roumatos toOt: dy 
drdvupos ris woumas: be conspicuously 
the ‘ Conductor’ that thou art called. It 
is perhaps also possible to take together 
kdpra émamvuyos tof, ‘be conspicuously 
what thy name signifies, that is to say 
mwouraios’, as in Zheb. 645 éruvipy 
kdpra, ILo\vveixes Aéyw, but then the 
participle (a) would be otiose and 
scarcely correct. The order of the words 
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103. Kapédia. Kxapdlac m. 


104. dupact. 


105 


105. Moipa wrpdcKorod. 





is equally right in either case.—é€pov 
ixérynv: in the technical sense as an 
accepted mpoorpémraios, a criminal re- 
ceiving purgation.—oéPe...céBas: this 
reverend character in the outcast ts re- 
spected (sanctioned) by Zeus. Apollo 
reminds Hermes, that the validity of 
purgation, and the bond thereby created 
between the giver and receiver of purga- 
tion, are sanctioned by their common 
father Zeus, who had himself set a 
precedent in the leading case of the 
homicide Ixion; see wv. 444, 720.— 
éxvépov: persons who for blood-guilt 
have been put beyond the pale of laws ; 
so Hermann, citing the schol. 7d rap 
ixer@v céBiopa Kal dSénua ob pdvov Ting 
Zets, GANG nal céBet, dpav avrd dppwuevov 
‘mpoankovon Tixy, and Suidas éxvduos: 
TWapavouos.—Oppwpevov xK.T.A.: setting 
forth (or more exactly ‘being set forth’) 
with fair commendation to mankind. The 
description is attached to ixérny, and 
refers to the particular case of Orestes 
and to the present moment, the appeal 
to Zeus being parenthetic.—Bporotcw : 
dative ‘ethical’ or ‘of relation’ depending 
generally upon the whole conception 
Opudpevoy...réexy.—evmopre TUX]: 2.¢. 


evruxe? moury.—lf dpudmevory «.T.r. be 
taken with céBas, it seems to limit, and 
limit inappropriately, the bearing of the 
statement Zeds céBer. There is no reason 
to think that the validity or sanctity of 
purgation depended on the proper ‘send- 
ing forth’ of the person purged, or that, 
as a rule, he would be ‘sent forth’ at all. 

94. Orestes departs, Apollo retires 
within the temple; the ghost of Clytae- 
mnestra appears. As to the manner of the 
entrance, see Introduction. It seems pro- 
bable that, in the time of Aeschylus, the 
ghost simply entered from the temple (or 
possibly from the side, by the wdpodos), and. 
spoke from the door of the temple to the 
Erinyes within. 

95—99- J, thus slighted by you among 
other dead, although my rebuke for 
murder ceases not among the perished, 
and (even for that) 1 wander in disgrace, 
yet tell you plainly that the chief of my 
reproach proceeds from those (other dead, 
who are avenged while I ant not). She 
bears in the other world a double re- 
proach, both as a murderess and as a 
neglected victim of murder. First, even 
there, év pOtrotow, where all are dead, it 
is still a brand of disgrace to have taken 
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Clytaemnestra (at the door, to the Erinyes within). Would 


you sleep? Oh, shame! 


And if ye sleep, what serve you? 


I, whom compared with other dead ye thus disregard, declare 
to you, that, albeit my reproach as murderess cleaves to me yet 
in the world of the perished, it is by chose others that I am most 
beshamed. Wronged so foully by my nearest kin, no power is 
wroth on my behalf, though slaughtered by matricidal hands... 
But see these wounds,...see with thy soul,—even as in men the 
mind asleep is illumined with eyes, and foresees the destiny 


which by day they cannot see. 


away life; the grim suggestion, that the 
murderess had hoped otherwise, is in the 
poet’s most poignant style. This how- 
ever is not the complaint which she lays 
before the Erinyes, because they could 
not remedy it. But her worst disgrace 
(ueylorn atria) is due to their neg- 
lect, and for this she comes to them.— 
Grow év vexpotow : ‘among’, 7.2. as 
compared with others, whom the Erinyes 
have avenged (Paley).—as pew x.7.A.: 
answered by mpovuvvérrw 8 x.7.A. The 
preceding 6€ (in aloxpws dé) marks 2 
subordinate antithesis contained within 
the protasis or éy-clause itself; ‘the 
reproach (of murderess) is #of dropped, 
but makes me a disgraced wanderer ’.— 
peylorny: the full force of this super- 
lative (greatest, not merely great) is 
important, and is in fact the key to the 
sentence.—xelvwy tro: not the dead in 
general, but the dAdo vexpol, the avenged, 
with whose case hers is unfavourably con- 
trasted. The phrase does not imply that 
these alone feel or express contempt on 
this ground, but that they are the source 
and cause of the contempt.—imép av 
édovevoa “Ayauduvova, drdcacbe, nai ol 
éué povedcavres ovx driwagoyrat, schol. to 
v. 95. Here, trép wv...dmécacbe is a 
comment on U¢’ tudy, ‘you, on whose be- 
half (because avenging Iphigenia) I killed 
Agamemnon, have rejected me’, while 
ol...driuudtovra: refers to GAdkanow éy 
vexpotow, which words the commentator 
referred to Agamemnon, or rather to an 
‘ Agamemnon-party ’ among the dead, in 


accordance with another note on z. 99, 
cpayeion airwwoyac bw’ abrav, Tov epi 
’Ayauéuvova. He took the meaning to 
be that the husband, having avenged 
himself through Orestes, has escaped the 
dishonour to which the unavenged wife is 
still subject. This is not perfectly correct, 
the limitation of the ovx dripafsuevor to 
Agamemnon being needless and not to 
the point; but nothing can be inferred 
from the notes to the prejudice of the 
traditional text.—The word vexpotow has 
been suspected, as possibly due to an 
interpretation of @wotscw, but, as I 
think, without reason.—The remainder 
of the schol. (wadeurinag 6¢ raira. 7d 
yap rods évayets xal perd Odvarov bd 
vexpor ariuaverOar lkards Exerat madev- 
gews) explains very fairly the separate 
point of the dvecdos év PAtrotow.—On the 
slight anacoluthon, see next note. 

I0o—Io1. twaSovea...uov. For the 
change in the form of the sentence see 
tf. 480. The sequence in vv. gs foll. éyw 
. arnripacuevn..., overdos obx éxrelrerat 
is not exactly comparable, because there 
the intended construction, though sus- 
pended by the clause with uéy and the 
answering words mpouvyvérw 5° byty dre, is 
really carried out correctly by éyw weylarnv 
airlay. 

103. 8pa...cé¥ev. For greater em- 
phasis, she speaks as if to one in par- 
ticular.—kapdiq¢ oéf€ev, with that inner 
sense, which is active when the eye is 
closed ; see the next lines. 

to4, 105. For the mind asleep is 
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107. pvedarra. 108, 


1]3. 


lightened with eyes, whereas in daylight 
men’s destiny is beyond their foresight’ : 
as we should put it, ‘ Asleep men foresee 
the future, which awake they cannot fore- 
see’. For this doctrine Hermann (after 
Stanley) quotes Cic. de Divinatione 1. 30, 
‘cum ergo est somno sevocatus animus a 
societate et a contagione corporis, tum 
meminit praeteritorum, praesentia cer- 
nit, futura providet; iacet enim corpus 
dormientis ut mortui, viget autem et 
vivit animus’. See also Pind. frag. 
108 ede dé wpaccdvruv pedéwy* drap 
evddvrecaow ev wodXots dvelpos delxvuce 
Teprvayv éhéprogay xarermy re xplow, 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 21, etc. (Wecklein). 
The two verses, which are probably in 
substance, if not in terms, a quotation 
from some ancient text, bear upon the 
present case by analogy: “ what is true 
of mankind ordinarily is true a fortiori of 
supernatural beings” (Paley): the mental 
sense in these may be supposed to be en- 
larged during sleep, as that of human 
beings is, though of course not exactly in 
the same way.—ampéokomos passive, 1- 
foreseen, not to be foreseen (Paley).—potp 
&mpdokoros Turnebus, from schol. 4 ris 
gpevds otpa ob mpoopg ev Huépa. But this 
note gives no support to the substitution 
(Hermann and others) of perv for 
Bporav. The phrase % rijs ppevos potpa, 
perhaps originally an independent gloss, 
signifies, that in potpa Bporay, wrongly 
taken by the commentator to mean ‘that 


vuxri ceuvd (¢ substituted for o). 
éxxaTraddayac. 


112. apkvoparwr, 


part of man’, the ‘ part’ intended is ‘ the 
mental paxt’, so that potpa (Sporav) would 
be here equivalent to 47 ¢pjv. The gloss 
would convey nothing, if ¢peviv were in 
the text. Moreover, since to the case of 
the Erinyes the statement is not directly 
applicable, without fpordy its bearing 
could hardly be understood. And on 
the other hand potpa ppevGv, in the sense 
‘nature of the mind’, would form an ex- 
pression wanting authority. Paley’s de- 
fence of Bporéy seems to be sound. 

106. Toy éwwv: propitiations offered 
to the Erinyes by Clytaemnestra, as 
muyderess, during her  life.—édelEare 
anticipates the comparison, pursued in 
the sequel, to hounds. 

107. vyddAva Robortello.—re may 
be taken either (1) as joining yods to 
moAnd, ‘many an offering and in particular 
your wineless libations’, or (2) as coupling 
the sentence xods...@eav to the preceding: 
in that case, from €@vov, adapted to detrva, 
we take the general notion ‘I offered’ as 
applicable to yods. I prefer (with 
Wecklein) the first.—dolvous. olvos yap 
ob awévoerat "Epwiow schol. See Soph. 
O.C. 100, 469, 481, where water and 
honey (but not wine) are prescribed as an 
offering to the ‘ Eumenides’ of Colonus. 
It is to be noted that the scholia, both 
here and at vw. 109 (ev yap Te uerovucrly 
pbvats "Epwiow drdpxovrat.ore ravrats 
pbvars év vuxrl Gdovaiv), may be invented 
from the text, and give no trustworthy 
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Verily oft indeed did ye lap of my offerings, libations not of 
wine, but sober, to propitiate you, and feasts in the solemn dark- 
ness, ritual of no god but you, which I would sacrifice upon the 
place of burning. And all this, I see, is trampled under foot. 
The man hath gone, escaped like a fawn out of the snare, ay, 
lightly leaped out of the midst, making at you the mouth of 


great mockery. 


Oh, hear me plead for my life! 


information, either about the times of the 
annotators, or about that of Aeschylus. 
Nor does the text prove, that any such 
worship of the Erinyes, as Aeschylus here 
describes, was sanctioned by custom or 
regularly practised by honest people. It 
suggests rather, I think, the fantastic 
ritual of guilt and terror. The doctrine 
of Aeschylus in this play is, that the 
Erinyes could in no way be propitiated; 
crime, where they recognise it, they pur- 
sue zxexorably. Why they did not pur- 
sue Clytaemnestra, they explain in vz. 
212, 603.—ém’ éoydpa mupds: spor the 
fire-place, i.e. that of her own house. 
The point is added partly for picturesque- 
ness, but chiefly to mark privacy and 
secrecy.—®pay. For the acc. cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 723 at 6¢ rhy rerayydvyny | dpay 
éxlvouy Ovpoov és Baxxevuara, said of the 
Bacchanals, commencing their morning- 
rite. That in either place the word 
marks the poimt of time (a2), is impro- 
bable, as there is no authority for such 
a use. Here it is possible to suppose 
that the case denotes duration. But this 
is not satisfactory, and in the Bacchae it 
is not admissible, for the rite of the 
Bacchanals is only commencing, and is 
not continued for ‘the appointed space 
of time’, but soon interrupted by an 
attack upon them. On the other hand 
the coincidence of the grammatical 
peculiarity, in the same word wpa, and 
in similar references to a peculiar ritual, 
suggests that both passages should have a 
common explanation. Moreover it should 
be noticed, that if woay here is referred 
merely to ¢éme, whether point or duration, 
the description ‘not shared by any other 


Oh, wake to consciousness, 


god’ is untrue. Night was the time 
actually preferred for the rites of Bacchus 
for example (Eur. Bacch. 486 vixrwp 7a 
woAdd), a fact not easily to be forgotten 
or overlooked. These things together 
suggest, that wpa, in connexion with the 
more punctilious and severe rituals 
(especially the Bacchic), had already 
passed from the sense ‘proper time 
(for a function)’ to that of fenction, rite 
proper to a particular time. The present 
Christian usage (Hours, 1.¢. offices of a 
special worship) supplies at least an illus- 
tration, and may well be, like much 
else in Christian language and sym- 
bolism, an actual descendant. In both 
passages, the sense ‘function, office’ 
brings the case within the ordinary use 
of the accusative, as a description of the 
whole action, and it fits well with Nonnus 
46. 158 xal rére Bagcapidecot yopirides 
nrvOov wpa (cited by Tyrrell on Bacch. 
Z.c.). It will also justify oddevds xowhvy 
Gewy : for the rite of Clytaemnestra, with its 
‘food served on the hearth-fire’, differed 
from bacchanalia totally, and the poet 
leaves us free to invest it in fancy with 
any peculiarities which we think suitable. 
From the bacchanalia he borrows only 
the mystic circumstance of darkness and, 
apparently, the term wpa. 

112. ratra: adverbial acc., Aevrezz, 
‘In doing this’, Amglice ‘ay, and hath 
sprung’ etc.—-apkvordrwy Turnebus. 

113. éykartAAcpas Turnebus ; xAeud- 
gas, éyyeAdoas schol.: éy in such com- 
pounds answers to the English a. 

114. @$: because, for (not how).— 
‘Carept Wuxqs as in Hom. Od. 9. 423 
mavras re Sddous Kal wirw Upawov | ws Te 
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116. 


wept pux7s, Eur. Hel. 946 rods dé MevéXew 
moO | Noyous dkotoat tivas épel Wuyis 
wép, and in expressions like pdxeobat, 
Oéew, rpéxev wept Wuxis, 6 wept Wuxis 
dydv (Soph. £7. 1492), but here rather in 
the metaphorical sense ‘I am desperately 
in earnest’.”” Wecklein.—dpovijcare: 
note the tense, ‘become conscious’, 
‘take @pdvnua'’, in the sense of Cho, 322 
dpoyvnua tov Oavdvros od Saydgec mupds 
yvd0os. The invocation @ xara xdoves 
Oeal, goddesses of the nether world, is 
selected with reference to the summons 
Pporjoare, since it is into that world that 
their. separated consciousness (¢pévnua) 
has passed; see on vv. 72, 73.—Mr 
Edwin Abbott has directed my attention 
to the fact, that, as a general rule, though 
with some exceptions (as v. 71), Aeschylus 
avoids the termination of the iambic 
senarius with two oxytone dissyllables 
(as x9ovds eat). ‘The comparative fre- 
quency of the double dissyllable with 


130 


KAUTQLULV HOT pa. 


other accentuations (as in éujjs mwepl a. 
114) indicates that the avoidance is in- 
tentional. But the preposttion and case 
(as xara x8ovds) appears to be a standing 
exception, possibly because such a phrase 
was not really pronounced as a double 
oxytone: and the present in@tance would 
fall within the same principle. The point, 
which requires to be treated in connexion 
with other phenomena, is of interest as 
going to show that in tragic recitation the 
tonic accent was not without effect. 

116. ‘At present (vv) my summons 
comes to you (only) as a dream’, z.e. the 
summons has no substantial effect upon 
the real chase of Orestes, though (as the 
sequel shows) it starts the sleepers upon 
an imaginary chase.—évap: cf. 131.— 
The name, reserved till now, comes in 
with startling and imperious effect.— 
Kndvuroiuvjorpa M, here only, elsewhere as 
in text. 


117. The terms puypés and dypyds are 
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ye goddesses of the deep; for now the call of Clytaemnestra 
comes to you but as a dream. (The Erinyes make a sound of 


whining.) 


Ah, ye may whine; but the man is gone, far on his flight. 
For ‘the suppliant’ hath friends, and friends that serve (?). 


(The whining ts heard again.) 


Too much thou slumberest, and pitiest not the wrong, though 
Orestes, murderer of me his mother, is fled. (A sound as of 


barking.) 


Thou bayest—slumbering! Rise up, oh, quickly rise. 
work hast thou wrought, save to make mischief? 


as heard again.) 


What 
(The barking 


Sleep and labour, licensed conspirators, have spoiled the fell 


serpent of her force. 


(Two sharp howls are heard; then the 


voices of the Erinyes crying confusedly Catch...catch, catch... 
catch... ; then a single voice, saying, Look out !) 


derived respectively, through pugw and 
aiw, from the sounds wu and w, the first 
being, as it were, a whimper or whine 
(cf. v. 189), the second, like the al av of 
Aristophanes, a sort of bark. The direc- 
tions (rapervypagal) probably represent 
tradition rather than the hand of the 
author, but are suggested necessarily or 
naturally by the text. 

119. No explanation of this verse 
seems possible, and no correction has 
been suggested, which is simple enough 
to command confidence. That of Her- 
mann ¢idos ydp elow, obx éuol, mpoct- 
xropes, ‘my kinsman (Orestes) has pro- 
tectors, and I have none ’, is objectionable 
both in the want of éuofs, and in the 
rendering of rpoaixropes: forthat rpocixrwp 
(comer) could describe the person fro- 
tecting a suppliant as well as the sup- 
pliant himself, is not proved either by 
the natural application of the epithet 
mpoorpémacos (lit. concerned with supplica- 
tion) to both suppliant and protector, 
nor by the title Zets "Agixrwp (Susi. 1), 
which admits of a different explanation. 
By combining suggestions from Burges 
(rpoglxropos) and Wieseler (od xevois) we 
might obtain a good sense: giro ydp 
elow, ob xevol, mpoolxropos, ‘for there are 


those who befriend the suppliant, and not 
useless friends (like mine)’. The reading 
of Weil, dlror yap elow ovx euots mpore- 
kéres ‘ for he has friends, not like mine’, 
is possible, though, since the emphasis 
here should be on e, the omission of 
the pronoun (éxelyy) is dubious. But 
this also is too far from the tradition to 
be trusted. 

127. kUptor cvvapdrat: ‘authorised ’ 
or ‘licensed conspirators’. The forced 
term, like the ironical devs, expresses 
indignation and contempt; comspiracy 
and ro xiptoy (legitimate authority) are 
natural enemies; but here Sleep and 
Toil, since they work unresisted, are like 
conspirators approved by the government. 

128. éexjpavav: ‘have robbed the 
formidable snake of her spoiled power’, 
lit. ‘have spoiled it out’ of her.—The 
appellation dpdxaiva is probably intended 
chiefly as a symbol of ‘chthonian’ 
character, the snake being a normal 
representative of spirits and other beings 
of the underworld. But it also points to 
the serpentine attributes or insignia de- 
vised for the Erinyes by Aeschylus,— 
snakes in the hair, as girdles, etc. 

130. AaPe catch /—epd{ov: look out! 
‘have a care ’.--Cries of the chase. 
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131. 6vap: emphatic; ‘ you pursue the 
dream-quarry instead of the real’. See on 
v. 116.—kAayyavets: Wakefield, on the 
analogy of Aayxdvw, puyydvw, Oryydvw, 
TvyXxdarw etc. 

132. Between éxA:rav (M) and 
éxdelrwv (Blomfield) the authority of 
the M§. is nothing, and both are ad- 
missible. With the aorist the description 
must be generic, ‘like ¢he dog, whose 
eager brain never quits the chase’; with 
the present, it is, or may be, individual 
and particular, ‘like a dog, still in fancy 
cleaving to his sport’: the present is the 
more picturesque.—otmore, that is, not 
even in sleep.—tévov: in the special 
sense of exercise, athletic practice: cf. 
movety and woveia Gat to train (intransitive), 
be trained. 

133. teSpas; not ‘what are youabout?’ 
but ‘ what are you effecting ?’ z.¢. you are 
effecting nothing: cf. Ag. 1352 yndlfoual 
Tt Spay (to do something), and the adj. 
Spacripios effective. Possible also is ri 
Spas; (ELermann) ‘are you effecting any- 
thing ?’— prj oe vikdrw aovos, lit. ‘let not 
your sport be defeating you (yourself) ’ 
instead of the prey: that is, ‘quit this 
dream-chase, in which you run only to 
your own loss, and spend your eagerness 
in breaking the strength of your quarry’. 
That the negative and emphasis fall on the 
pronoun o¢ appears from the repetition of 
awévos, which is weak unless it refers in- 


tentionally to mévovu (see on v. 132): hence 
the conjectures mépos (Wakefield), xézos 
(Halm). The accentuation of M is mis- 
taken. To the emphatic oé answers (if 
it is right, see note there) the emphatic 
T@ (the fugitive) in v. 137. For the 
metaphor vixy, applied to the hunting- 
down of a quarry, see Eur. Bacch. 1200 
ony vixnpdpor...d-ypay. 

134. wnpa: hurt, or harm, which you 
are incurring. 

136. awrlkevrpa : ‘ equal to (sharp as) 
a goad ’. 

137. For ové’, cod &(@) was proposed 
by Musgrave: cf. cote@e Theb. 31, and 
Hesych. cob: 1, rpéxe, Sppa.—ov 8(e) 
Pearson, with comma at rupli, ‘do thou 
rather follow’. This is in itself admis- 
sible, but less likely to have been 
corrupted.—alparypév x.7.A.: ‘having 
set fairly after yon fugitive thy blood- 
laden breath ’, z.e. ‘ having got well upon 
his track’, For alwarnpdy see v. 184.— 
t@: demonstrative (?), for, éxeiyw, ‘yon 
fugitive’, explained by gesture.—I have 
no confidence in any proposed reading of 
this verse. The abrupt effect of the pro- 
noun 7@, though perhaps justified by the 
energy of the passage, is not above 
suspicion, and strengthens the doubt 
raised by oddé. Possibly something is 
lost between v. 137 and vw. 138, com- 
pleting the sense ‘ you have not yet even 
got fairly on to the quarry’: aw (for rq) 
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In dreams thou pursuest the quarry, giving tongue like the 
hound that never quits to think of his sport. What dost thou 
so? Arise! Let not thy sport defeat thyself; nor in weakness 
of sleep forget to feel a hurt. Thy heart should ache with just 
reproach, which to virtue is sharp as any goad. But speed (?); 
set fair after yon fugitive thy blood-laden breath, and with fiery 
vapour of thy belly make him lean. After him! And with the 
second chase, oh wither him up. (Zhe Ghost disappears. The 
Chorus of Evrinyes begin to wake, and come, as they wake, from 


within the temple.) 


Furst Erinys (in the doorway, speaking to another, and 


pointing towards a third). Awake her! 


was proposed by Butler. The schol., 
épopujcaca ty 'Opéory, seems to ignore 
7@, but may be punctuated (Bothe), so as 
to confirm it—épopujoaca. ryp* 'Opésry. 
138. &tpo...mvpl: metaphorical merely, 
for breath heated with the chase: a 
' breath literally ‘of fire’ would not ac- 
cord with the Aeschylean conception of 
the Erinyes. But the expression pro- 
bably helped (with aizarnpdy wveiua) to 
suggest the extravagant and grotesque 
phrase, which Euripides, by way of 
caricature, puts into the mouth of Orestes 
when, i# the delusion of madness, he de- 
scribes one of his imaginary Erinyes as 
‘blowing fire and blood from her skirts’, 
éx xiruévwv wip rvéovaa kat pbvov (Jph. T. 
288); see Huripides the Rationalist, 
p- 184.—kKatirxvatvovra Robortello. 
140. The Leader appears in the door- 
way, speaking as if to a second Erinys, 
whom she has just aroused, and bidding 
her arouse a third (7#vde) to whom she 
points. At the same moment the figure 
of Clytaemnestra rushes off (by the 
parodos), as if calling them on to the 
pursuit. After v. 142 the Erinyes, having 
observed the abandoned omphalos, come, 
one after another, from within. Whether 
the choric passage, wv. 143—178, or any 
part of it, was sung during this entrance, 
or whether, on the other hand, the 
entrance was accompanied only by music, 
and the singing commenced only when 


Waken thou her; and 


the complete Chorus had entered the 
orchestra, it seems impossible to say. 
The words (for example vv. 143, 144) 
indicate clearly a division between voices: 
Kouparixas Exacrov kar’ ldlay mpoevexréor * 
ab yap Staxorai mpdopopo rots radecty, 
schol. But no distribution can be made 
with certainty.—éyo 8 o€: ‘and I (will 
waken) you’. She turns towards the 
other side, and makes as if she awakened 
a sleeper there. This seems better, both 
in sense and action, than Paley’s ‘as I 
rouse you’. —étrodakticaca...ldape8a,cf. 
Aristoph. Birds 203 dveyelpas rhy enh 
anddva | xadoduer adrovs (Wecklein).— 
‘Let us see whether in this beginning 
there is perchance a failure’, z.e. ‘ whether 
our pursuit, so far, has missed its purpose’. 
roude dpotnfov, ‘this commencement’ or 
‘first movement’, may have either of two 
meanings, (1) the chase from Argos to 
Delphi, which now, by the escape of 
Orestes, is disappointed and must be 
recommenced, or (2) the chase which 
they have made in their dream, or rather 
in the process of waking (vv. 117—139) ; 
in the first moment of complete return to 
day they do not fully realise that the 
dream-chase was not real. I prefer the 
second interpretation. In either case the 
expression ¢poluov is relative to the 
‘second pursuit’ of v. 139, as if the 
speaker, in the moment of waking, fixes 
upon the last words of the ghost, and 
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142. eldwued’. 


draws from them a suspicion of what has 
happened, which she hastens to verify. 
The term ¢poiuioy, which Aeschylus em- 
ploys freely (see 4g. 820, 1215), is meta- 
phorical merely, and though appropriate, 
in its sense of ‘ prelude, first movement 
of a tune’, to the proceedings of a chorus, 
does not here (I think) refer to any per- 
formance on the stage, unless the dream- 
chase can be so called.—The prevalent 
view (Paley, Wecklein) refers ¢polusoy 
7éde, taken literally, to the following 
strophae, regarded as a prelude to the 
further pursuit; but (1) the exclamations 
of vw. 143 appear to mark the discovery 
that Orestes is gone, which must not 
therefore be assumed as certain in the 
previous verse, and (2) the question él 
fearg cannot, it seems, be applied to the 
ode without some forced interpretation : 


154. Tle. 


‘‘Let us see, she says, whether we can 
induce Apollo to give Orestes up” 
(Paley); ‘*The ode is to serve as a mere 
prelude, a temporary manifestation of 
what their rage can effect” (Wecklein). 
The first question for the awakened pur- 
suers is, naturally, what has happened 
during their sleep, and (6ue@a can scarce- 
ly refer to anything but this.—t8ape0” 
Turnebus. 

144. A second voice interrupts. 

147. He has slipped out of the net, 
and the quarry is gone. The subject of 
wérroxev is understood. By changing &’ 
to @’ (Abresch), so that 6 @4p is the sub- 
ject of both verbs, the sentence is made 
smoother, but less dramatic. 

Iso. véos: both in his youthful 
figure and as one of the vewrepor Geol 
(v. 162), the dynasty of Zeus, For the 
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I (turning to another) will waken thee. Sleepest thou? 
Rise up, spurn slumber away, and let us see if in our first 
move hath been found a fault...(Percecving that Orestes is gone, 
she utters a cry of astonishment and rage, and rushes out as uf 
looking for him, the rest follow, with like exclamations): 

Ah!...Soho !...Oh sisters, we have suffered...Ay, much have 
I undergone, and all for nought, if — ... Hurt, wound, and pain... 
oh shame|!...intolerable!...He hath slipped the net, and the 
quarry is gone away! Sleep mastered me, and I lost the prey. 

Ah, Son of Zeus, a thief thou art, and thy youth hath ridden 
proud over powers of eld, doing respect to yon suppliant, a 
godless man, a child unkind ; the slayer of a mother thou, a god, 
hast stolen away! Who will find justice here ? 

For me, it is the reproach that came in dream which, like a 
charioteer with hand on the midst of his goad, hath struck into 


legendary succession, and the poet’s view 
of it, see 4g. 178 foll. The Erinyes 
represent the elder powers both personally 
and also morally, in their rigid but narrow 
justice of the family (see v. 152), for 
which the new gods are about to sub- 
stitute the larger and more equitable 
justice of the state. See particularly the 
ode beginning at v. 493; but this con- 
ception runs throughout the play and is 
in fact the basis of it. 

152. ToKedow mikpdv: crue] to his 
parent. toxetow is plural according to 
rule, because, though the mother only is 
in question, it is in. her character as 
parent, not as an individual. 

154. tls (M) gives a double interro- 
gative 7i...ris; equivalent to ovdels 
ovdév..,. This is not inconceivable, but 
ris (generally read) is better; and see 
ris (M), for 7s, in vw 4 and elsewhere. 

155. Another voice: ‘What J feel 
most keenly is the reproach which has 
been cast on us’.—épol...poddw: ‘the 
reproach passed upon me by the voice of 
my dream’ (Clytaemnestra).—6vedos... 
évapdrav. The assonance, though it 
does not represent any point of sense, is 


doubtless intentional and characteristic; 
cf. dafov Saulov in v. 160. Wecklein, 
who points it out, also calls attention to 
the close resemblance of sound, which 
indeed cannot escape notice, between the 
strophe and the antistrophe. The result 
of this, combined with the metrical or 
rhythmical effects (see Appendix II.), is 
an astonishing vigour of emphasis. The 
accumulation of such devices is not 
specially Hellenic, still less Attic; and 
critics of the Euripidean age would 
probably have held, that the whole pas- 
sage appealed too much to the ear, and 
too little to the intelligence. But it is 
marvellously impressive in its way.— 
On the genera] use of assonant corre- 
spondences in strophae, see examples 
collected by Mr C. Brennan, Classical 
Review, vol. XX. p. 339-—trvrpev.. .AoPdv. 
‘The reproach has wounded my heart like 
the driver’s goad’: a reminiscence from 
the dream, v. 136.—pevodaBet : ‘gripped 
in the middle’ for a firmer hold.—tmo 
¢pévas. Between metaphor and fact, 
the speaker is driven to a half-conscious 
extravagance. 
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164. govodreB7. 167. wpoordpaxije altered to rpocdpaxeiv. 168. alpovpevor. 


169. pdere oy. 


1s9—161. lt hath left on me, like 
public punishment by flagellant fierce, a 
smart that aches, that aches intolerably: 
2.é. it is as though I had been scourged 
for a crime’.—8atov Sapfov: one ‘who 
wreaks (upon the criminal) the enmity 
(Satov) of the state (dautov)’.—é dHuros 
was the Athenian title for the execu- 
tioner: see L. and Sc. s.v.—mdpeote... 
%xew: lit. ‘there is present (remains) the 
smart to keep (bear) ’. 

162. A new speaker, who reverts to 
the denunciation of Apollo: towtra 
refers not to what immediately precedes, 
but to v. 154. 

163. Kpatotvres...whéov : who regard 
not right, but will have all, lit. ‘who 
seize the whole, though it be more than 
their right’, d{xas wAéov (dv). In the new 
order, under the dynasty of Zeus, there 
is one universal undivided power, and 
privileges are not respected. This is the 
repeated complaint of the Erinyes: see 
especially vv. 227, 348—368, 577, 718, 
730 madatds diavouds xaradpiloas, etc. 





170. puKov expard, 7’. 


In a theological view, from the ground 
taken by Aeschylus, the controversy is 
of supreme importance. It is precisely 
because, in the Olympian system as he 
conceives and represents it, there is but 
one absolute authority, with divers re- 
presentatives and dependencies but no 
fundamental partition, that this system is 
morally superior to those which preceded 
it, and signifies the achievement of order. 
It is the lesson of the play, that this 
moral supremacy imposes itself by its 
intrinsic virtue even upon powers in- 
fringed, and therefore disposed to rebel- 
lion.—mapa 7d Sixaov 7d wav exovres, 
schol., not exact, but right in the main.— 
For the connexion of thought between 
this w and the next, see vv. 577, 618. 

163. ‘With gore from head to foot 
is flecked yon seat, the earth-stone, and 
hath taken, as must be seen, a grim 
defilement of blood that stays on it.’— 
Opdvov: in apposition to dugaddv. The 
word, which in English seems .super- 
fluous, expresses in Greek the precise 
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my bosom, into my heart. The doomster’s cruel scourge, the 
sore, sore ache of it, I must feel and bear! 

Such things do these younger gods, who will have more than 
right, who will have all. (They gather towards the temple, taunting 
the god within.) Flowing with gore from head to foot, the seat, 
the Earth-Stone, hath taken, as must be seen, a grim defilement 
of blood that abides on it. 

The prophet, himself defiling his home, hath fouled his secret 
place, by none impelled or invited but himself. Defying law 
divine, he respecteth the cause of man, but ancient apportionment 


he hath done away! 


cause of the pollution; the stone is 
‘blood-stained asa seat’, because, that is, 
a murderer has sat upon it.—7dv Opévor, 
od 'Opéorns xadfero, schol., rightly. —The 
change of voices (and of construction) 
supposed by Paley and others between 
vy. 165 and v. 166 is not absolutely 
necessary unless Opévov be altered to 
O@pbuBov, as to which see below. But 
such an interruption is in itself suitable 
to the wording, and accords with the 
(probable) change of voices at v. 159.— 
épaddv: see v. 40.—ExeLv : consecutive, 
depending on dpéuevor dyos, ‘having taken 
pollution fo seep’. It is possible also to 
make dpépevor éxew, as compound perfect 
in the infinitive (to Aave ¢aken on), de- 
pend as a whole upon mpocdpaxetv : but 
the participial construction mpocdpaxety 
Tov ougardv dpduevoy is more regular, and a 
consecutive use of éxew answers better to 
v. 161.—On the metre (@pévoy uv. 164 
compared with xévrpw uv. 157) see Ap- 
pendix II. 6@péu8ov Wakefield, whence 
povoniBH Opduswy (genitive analogous to 
construction of rAjpns) flecked with gowts 
of blood (Bamberger), povodtiBet OpduBy 
Keyser. But no change is required.— 
mdperrt...tpordpaxeiy: the infinitive 
clause is the subject of mdpeor:: lit. ‘ to 
contemplate is present’, The analogy of 
mdpecre in the corresponding v. 159, and 
the sense of rpogdpaxetv (/ook at, not see), 
show the meaning to be not merely that 
the stone is visibly stained, but that 
henceforth Apollo, in his oracular seat, 


‘has before his eyes’ a polluted sanctuary ; 
see the following lines, which pursue the 
same thought, and v. 719 povreia 8 
ovKé?’ aryva pavrevoe. The subject of 
wpogépaxety (Apollo) is supplied from 
ol vewrepot Peot.—dpdpevov Abresch. 
169—173. ‘The prophet-god, him- 
self desecrating his home’, etc. épeorréw... 
@ pidopar.: domestica sua pollutione, ‘by 
desecration of Ais own, done upon his 
hearth’, For the point of épéarios see 
v. 580: it refers to the act of ceremonial 
purgation, in which the house and hearth 
was an essential instrument.—The read- 
ing pdvtis @ (Merkel) is preferable to 
pavre, ow (M) not only as permitting the 
retention of €xpdvar(o), which, with the 
vocative, must be changed to éxpavas 
(Turnebus), but also because of the form 
in which the whole concluding passage is 
cast: see the notes on vv. 174 foll. ; udvres 
dv (Heimsoeth) is also acceptable, but less 
warranted, and less forcible. By enter- 
taining and purging the murderer, Apollo 
has made the pollution itself 42s ow2; he 
has taken the guilt upon himself, and 
thus now is an offence in his own 
sanctuary.—paytis, with contemptuous 
emphasis ; he might at least have foreseen 
the result of his own act.—puydv 
(Robortello): that is, properly speaking, 
the puxes xGovds (Cho. 954), the hole in 
the earth, with a chamber built over it, 
which was the original nucleus of the 
Delphian sanctuary and the place where 
the deity, in the person of the Pythia, sat 
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and responded. The Erinyes suppose 
Apollo to be now, as in fact he is, some- 
where in this inner place, and they vent 
their rage by speaking, as the popular 
phrase is, a¢ him, that is, of him, but so 
that he shall hear. It is this which ex- 
plains the sequel.—On the ‘chasm’ at 
Delphi, and on the earlier and later 
beliefs respecting it, see a full and 
interesting article by A. FP. Oppé 
( Journal of Hellenic Studies, XX1V. 214). 
I should concede to the author that there 
was, possibly or probably, nothing like a 
‘cavern’ there; the Greek imagination 
in such matters was extremely vigorous. 
On the other hand, the language of 
Aeschylus here (see next note) and in the 
Choephori (l.c.) shows, I think, clearly 
that the place was supposed to com- 
municate with the subterranean world. 
Nor do I see reason to doubt, though it 
is not provable, that in, and long before, 
the time of Aeschylus, such communica- 
tion was believed, as in later times, to be 
a condition of the oracular power.— 
avrékAnros: vot bidden by any other. 
—rapa vopov x.T.A.: see on v. 162.— 
Bpérea: Bpbreca (rpdypara).—polpas, 
divisions, should perhaps not have a 
capital letter, since, notwithstanding 
mwanravyevets, the reference is not so much 
to the Mojpa:, the mythical persons, as to 
the established partztzon and distribution 
of the world, the conception out of which 
their personality was developed. 
174—178. And not only ts he de- 
tested by me, but he hath also this criminat, 


whom he shall not loose. He flies to earth, 
but there is no escape for him. He hath 
opened his door to guilt, and wretch after 
wretch upon his shoulders he shall have. 
The harm, they say, which the oracle 
must sustain, is only beginning. If, in 
the new order of things, the possessor 
of Delphi is a receiver of murderers, there 
will be no end to Orestes and the trouble 
of him. The sacred hollow (v. 170), to 
which the deity has retired, will be no 
refuge from those who will certainly 
follow so attractive a precedent, and 
Apollo will soon have another Orestes at 
the omphalos.—épol re Avmpés (forts), Kal 
K.T.X. : i” addition to the enmity of the 
older gods, which Apollo has earned, he 
must expect other trouble as the natural 
sequel of the patronage extended to 
Orestes. The former kal (in xdol) 
couples the whole paragraph to the pre- 
ceding, —ye (for re) Casaubon, but the 
text seems right ; ¢uol Aumpés eore has no 
separate emphasis.—rév: you (man), 
Orestes: demonstrative accompanied by 
a gesture.—ékdvorerar: Ae shall loose off. 
Two meanings are possible, (1) shad/ 
deliver from us, the middle voice then 
expressing only, as in P.V. 251, Szppl. 
1076, the interest of the releaser in the 
released; and (2) shall loose from himself, 
shake off, get quit of. We shall say 
most truly, that the phrase is projected 
in the first sense, but taken up by the 
sequel in the second.—vw6 te ydav...éXev- 
Gepotrar : the subject here and through- 
out is still Apollo, but the language 
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He hath our hate; and, moreover, his criminal he shall not 


loose. 


Though he fly to earth, there is no freedom for him. A 


patron of guilt he is; and wretch after wretch he shal] have upon 


his head! 
driven back by Apollo.) 
A pollo. 


(They are pressing into the temple, but are suddenly 


Out, I command you, quick out of this house depart, 


and rid of your presence the sanctuary of prophecy,—ay, thou, 


used is intentionally such as would apply 
also to Orestes. It is the very point of 
this denunciation, that the deity, having 
identified himself with the criminal, 
shares his guilt and uncleanness. More- 
over, the Erinyes are in doubt, as yet, 
whether Apollo has not conveyed Orestes 
along with him into the depth of his 
sanctuary. It is not until vv. 226 (and 
230) that, assured that he has /led, 
they strike upon the new trail.—This 
clause is antithetic to the following 
(rortrpbmaios 5é x.7.d.), not to the pre- 
ceding; te therefore (not d¢ as some 
would read) is the right conjunction. — 
qroruTpoémaos: in its widest sense, ‘a 
party to the rite of rpoorpor}’; both the 
parties to purgation, the purger and the 
purged, are mpoorpéran,—ty Kapa: 
primarily metaphorical, as of a burden 
taken upon the head and shoulders, but 
also adapted, with sarcasm, to the 
situation, the god below, the refugees 
above.—érepov ...ék Kelvov: a second... 
after (in succession to) that one (Orestes), 
with suggestion of a future series. —We 
should not assume that Umrd yay guywy 
refers here to the death of the criminal. 
The words themselves do not naturally im- 
port this. Inv. 340, where the language 
is in some respects similar, yav dmedGely 
is used for ‘to die’; but it is the context 
there, which requires and furnishes this 
interpretation. Here it is not suggested, 
and, if imported, it creates insuperable 
difficulties. To suppose a change of 
subject between éxAvoerat and édev- 
Gepodrat is not easy; and the last clause, 
wortrpora.os...ragera, if we take the 
criminal to be the subject of it, is un- 
intelligible and incorrigible. Even if a 
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punishing deity could be called pdorwp, 
which is not proved by the passages cited 
(see L. and Sc. s.v.), there is still no 
point in érepos prdorwp: in both worlds 
the pursuit and torture of the damned is the 
function of the same power, the Erinyes 
themselves.—é« xelyov. This reading 
(for the MS. éxelvov) is confirmed by the 
second paraphrase in the schol., of é 
avrod dixas nuw dadcovew, his posterity 
shall be punished by us. This com- 
mentator took together morerpémraes wv 
éx Kelvov the criminal descended from 
him, and supposed a reference to the 
doctrine of hereditary guilt, as laid down 
in vv. 933—938. For the metre see 
Appendix II. The reading was long 
ago suggested (by Bothe) but has re- 
ceived little attention, because on the 
prevalent assumption that the subject of 
the clause is the criminal, éx xelvov is not 
explicable.—gvyav, and mrorirpématos dy 
5’, Porson, for syllabic correspondence of 
metre, but see Appendix II. The aorist 
gvyev is perhaps the preferable tense, 
though getyav (“rying fo escape) is 
admissible. 

179. Here the Chorus, or some of 
them, probably make as though to enter 
the temple again and séarch it further, 
but are met by Apollo, bearing his bow, 
and driving them away.——Nevertheless 
Swudrwv probably signifies the whole 
sanctuary, including the precinct, where 
the Chorus are now supposed to be, 
rather than the temple strictly. 

179, 180. tTdyxos adverbial acc., weth 
speed.—Soparov...pvxav: the temple 
and its chambers with their appurte- 
nance, the precinct. 
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181. ‘Lest thou shouldst e’en recezve 
a snake, winged and wind-swilt’; the 
metaphorical description of the arrow is 
so turned as to reflect by contrast upon 
the serpents which they themselves bear 
as part of them.—AaPotea: turning to 
one of them. 

182. The ‘gold-wrought string’ is 
suggested (Wecklein) by the standing 
epithet of Apollo xpuadrotos, derived 
from the gilding of the bow in repre- 
sentations of him, but would seem to 
signify something more definite, perhaps a 
bow-string in which the overlaying wire 
was of gold. Many such may probably 
have been seen among the spoils of the 
Persians. 

183. pédav’ dn dvOputrwv ddpdy (?) : 
‘spume red from human beings,’ i.e. 
reddened with the blood sucked from 
human beings (see vv. 264—266); sed 
guaere, The schol. rather impeaches than 
confirms the reading: 7d alua pédava 
dppdv elev, od Shirov ro Eudvrov abrav ° 
dvatuoves yap of Geol’ adAG TO am’ 
dvOpirwv hOpocuévoy, ws rovrw Tpop7 
Xpwpévur avrav. The commentator’s 
difficulty, about divine beings having 


blood, would probably not have troubled 
the poet; but if the text had da’ 
dv@pmrwv, his doubt could not easily 
arise, and we may suspect on the con- 
trary that avwy (2.c. dvOpwrwv) in M is 
due to the note.—évyrépwv (Wecklein) 
points to a possible sense. Note how- 
ever, that d@efAxucas in v. 184 rather 
suggests some previous mention of the 
victims, Whichever view be taken, the 
word must remain uncertain; possibly it 
should be one not now extant. 

186 foll. ob Turnebus.—‘ But (ye 
should go) where (there are) bloody 
punishments, heading, gouging of the 
eyes, aud where’ etc.: ze. to places 
savage and barbarous in their customs. 
The poet is probably thinking particularly 
of the Persians and their usages.—8Slkat 
odayal re: ‘things which are punishments 
and also bloody outrages ’.—kapavurrypes 
(Stanley): adjective, parallel to é@@ad- 
Mwpbxot. — orépparos ... xAodVIS : 7.6. 
‘where castrationis in vogue’.—datroBopa 
Musgrave. If this is right, as it seems 
to be, we may assume that xAofves, for 
Aeschylus, signified vére/t¢ty, and may 
compare Hom. //. 9. 539 xAovvny civ 
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lest thou e’en receive the winged shining snake which is ready 
to speed from my golden string, and vent for pain the dark spume 
from...(?), vomiting the gowts which from slaughter thou hast 
sucked. This dwelling is no fit place for you to approach, but 
rather some place of murderous punishments, lopping of heads, 
gouging of eyes, where boys are maimed and the virile seed 
destroyed, where men are quartered and stoned, or long and 
piteously moan upon the impaling stake. Do ye hear? Such 
is the feast, for desire whereof ye are to the gads abominable. 
And all your form and fashion. doth point thereto; in a blood- 








ayptov, taking for xAovrns the alterna- 
tive interpretation es¢ire.—ydé is used 
by Aeschylus almost exclusively in cata- 
logues of names, titles, etc., in the Persae 
thus frequently. Here the long string of 
copulae makes a variety desirable, though 
the example must not be reckoned as 
certain. 7% 7(e), ‘and where (there is)...’, 
is possible, and would clear the construc- 
tion.—dxpwvla : some species of torture, 
perhaps dxpwrnpiacuds, dismemberment, 
from dxpa extremities, though the forma- 
tion is unusual.—Aevorpds Casaubon. The 
corruption. \evozéy, due to the division of 
the sense according to the verses, seems 
to have contributed to produce the errors 
.of the scholia: see below. Aevopdv is not 
unconstruable, as obj. to zugovery, coupled 
(by xat) to olkriopdv, and leaving re to 
couple the sentences. But such an 
arrangement would be uncouth, and 76’ 
axpwria, as a clause by itself, is not har- 
monious.—The obscurity arising from the 
unique words, xAodms and dxpwria, is 
increased by doubts affecting the cog- 
nate xAovvys, and by a medley in the 
schol., xAodvts axpwvia’ haxuala droxow}. 
mapa Thy xrOnv: GF ret xrovvns 6 
ais, xampol dé cuvexas edvovxlfovrar, dd 
Tolro thy dmroxorny ovikyy elev, ov« 
avopwrivnay.n éxrophn poplwy.—axdy 
dBpacis, 7 ABoBoNas (?). “Hpowdiavds dé 
7d stornua Kal G@pocua. Nothing can 
be inferred from this, except perhaps that 
the ancient commentators had no light to 
give. For discussions of the scholia and 
of the problem generally, see Hermann, 


Paley, Rutherford (Class. Rev. 11. 291), 
Dr Headlam (Class. Rev. XIX. 396). 
The last concludes as I do, reserving the 
doubt that xAofv:s may be an adjective 
(see the scholia), in which case something, 
after this word, must be lost. If the ms. 
text is, as seems probable, substantially 
right, all is clear, so far as Aeschylus is 
concerned, except the precise species of 
torture signified by axpwria. If it is 
deeply injured (as is possible), there 
are no sound materials with which to 
mend it. In the final gloss, xaxdy 
GOpoors k.7.r., interpretations of dx«pwvla 
(@Oporors ?) and Aevopdy (ALMoBoAlas) seem 
to be combined. Moreover, the inter- 
pretation a@poots for dxpwvla may be 
due to misunderstanding of a primitive 
note, xax@v dOpoots a catalogue of pains 
(Davies), intended not for any particular 
word, but for the whole passage; as to 
this, however, see Headlam, /.c. 

189. pdifouvriy...rodtv: ‘wail most 


pitiably’. 


190. Umwoppaxw (M) or tame pdxev. 
Either is possible (Wecklein).—rayévres: 
impaled, 

Igt, 192. olas éopris...crépyndpa 
txovrat, together: literally ‘for finding 
charms in what manner of feast, ye are 
detested by the gods’. 

192. vdhyyetras: ‘your appearance 
suggests’ your inner nature. 

194. ‘Towdtas: ‘such (as the lion)’, 
t.¢. aiuaroppédouvs, drinkers of blood 
themselves ; see 7 184. 
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195. 


194, 195- Amd not, in this place of; 
sacred consultation, to spread infection by 
your touch. wryrlovor tpiBer Bar pioos : 
literally *to rub off pollution upon your 
neighbours’; pvcos wpoorpiBeo@a: schol. , 
rightly ; the dative case wAnolowoe (of the 
person affected} is constructed, in the 
archaic fashion of poetry, with the simple 
verb, as it would be in prose with the more 
precise compound; cf. srparod in Zheb. 
117. The mutual action of rubbing is 
properly described by the middle voice. 
The text should not be suspected. The 
phrase rpiBec@at wutoos requires some re- 
moter object, and none is better than 
wrnoloot. It was because of the inevita- 
ble contact among a crowd of worshippers 
that the presence of the polluted in a 
sanctuary was especially to be deprecated. 
The suggested corrections proceed gene- 
rally on the assumption that we should 
seek an epithet for xpyornploas (a)ov- 
alact, Ilv@low:, etc.). On the other 
hand w)yeloe itself, taken (as Hermann) 
with xpyornplots, would be pointless. The 
Chorus are still zz, not mearv, the oracular 
sanctuary. 

196. Go feed, without shepherd to 
pasture you: the god is thinking of him- 
self in his pastoral character as Momios 
(Paley, Wecklein). 

197. With a flock like you, it is no 
agreeable spectacle. wolpyyns rowmurys 
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(o8ons): gen. absolute, ‘the flock being 
such’: the position of dé throws the two 
words together and serves to mark this 
construction.—oUris etrAns Yea (éo7i) : 
the subject, ‘the feeding, pasturing’, is 
supplied from the sense of the preceding. 
xwpetre alrodovuevar. The negative ex- 
pression ovx ev@idrs tis is ironically 
moderate and equivalent to ‘the most 
disgusting’, dvogidesrdry: cf. Suagirp 
dia in wv. 54.—Oewv, partitive gen., de- 
pends on vis: lit. ‘among sights’. To 
watch and contemplate his flock, as it 
feeds, is the characteristic pleasure of the 
herdsman, but to see the Erinyes feed is 
anything but adelight,—would be horrible. 
Compare v. 184.--@éa Burges. This 


change of case is not necessary, but 


Burges was right in seeking here 0éa 
sight, not @eds gud. Assuming 6eds, the 
verse has been rendered ‘of such a flock 
no god would willingly be herdsman’, 
But (1) the use of edg@idjs for éxdv, 
dopevos, dbens, is not proved, nor (I 
think) probable; (2) to restrict odris xo 
one by the addition of Oeay (xo god) not 
only weakens the expression, but suggests. 
that others, human beings for instance, 
might like the task ; (3) the natural, if 
not necessary, mood for the verb would 
be the potential (av ely Borijp), but this. 
cannot legitimately be supplied. 

200. els: Canter.—ws mavalrios: ‘in 
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gorged lion’s cave such mates should dwell, not spread the 


contagion of your neighbourhood in this oracular place. 


Go! 


without shepherd feed. No pleasant thing to see is the 


pasture of such a flock! 
The Leader of the Erinyes. 


our answer, 


Lord Apollo, hear thou in turn 


Thyself of this art cause, not in part but sole,—doer of all and 


all to blame. 


A~. Howso? Thou mayst speak so far as to answer that. 


Erin. 
became matricide. 
Ap. 
avenging of his sire. 


such a way as to be responsible for all.’— 
ay Wakefield. 

201. trorovro: cf. P.V. 827 rowiro 
pev cot ToUTO ppovpiov Aé-yw, where rocodror, 
the normal] ‘ Attic’ form, is inadmissible. 
On the whole question see Dindorf Lexi- 
con Aeschyleum, s.v. rowvros.—rooovrov 
rec.—‘I will hear thee on this point, but 
this only.’ 

202. Tov févov: ‘the entertained 
guest’, pointing to the fact that Orestes 
achieved the death of his mother and her 
paramour only by a treacherous deception 
upon their Aospitality, so that his deed 
was a breach of both the supreme obliga- 
tions, that of the parent and that of the 
host (inf. vv. 548 foll.). His character as 
éévos is perpetually noted in the Choephori 
(558, 560, 573, 652, 664, 696, 706, 726 
(where he is dvyp 6 éévos), etc. ; and this 
unhappy aggravation of horror causes 
searchings of conscience even among his 
supporters (24. 624 foll.).—derre ..pyrpo- 
xrovety is to be distinguished from the 
simple wyrpoxroveiy: it would not have 
been exactly true to say that the oracle 
commanded the commission of the murder 
by the guest, since the stratagem of 
Orestes, at least in its details, was not 
dictated by Apollo: see on Cho. 558 foll. 
But it was the vesu/t, and the foreseen 
result, of Apollo’s command.—<As the 
ixérns of Apollo, Orestes might also be 


Thine oracle gave such command that the guest 


I commanded (and what then?) to conduct the 


called gévos in relation to him; see the 
converse Ixérns for ‘one seeking hos- 
pitality’ in Cho. 567; mor is this sug- 
gestion excluded by the other. But the 
other is chiefly in view. 

203. J gave command to avenge the 
father by arms, literally ‘to send and 
conduct an (expedition for the) avenging 
of the father’. owds is a brachylogy. 
The word wéupat is chosen (1) to shift 
the principal part from Orestes to the 
Delphian representatives of the god, 
especially Pylades, who received the 
command as well as Orestes (Cho. 899— 
goo), and who actually conducted him 
throughout to the accomplishment; and 
(2) because the term has military associa- 
tions and suggests an operation of legiti- 
mate war. In this light the enterprise 
appears as an ‘expedition’ sent by Delphi 
against the enemies of the god; and the 
personal relations of Orestes the instru- 
ment, his fraud and crime as denounced 
in the preceding verse, are mere natural 
incidents of the campaign.—The objec- 
tions taken to wéuyar (with conjectures 
mpagéa, KAdWac, etc.) assume that the term 
used should be exactly appropriate to the 
personal action of Orestes. But it suits 
the case and speaker, that the part of the 
matricide should be as much as possible 
effaced ; and the subject of réuwat is left 
in an advantageous obscurity. Probably. 
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XO. 
All. 
XO. 
AIT. 
XO. 
AIT, 
XO. 
AIT, 
XO. 


204. 


the objections are also connected with 
the more than dubious supposition, that, 
according to Aeschylus, the punishment 
of Clytaemnestra is accomplished by 
Orestes with the assistance of Pylades 
alone. The whole enterprise, as de- 
scribed in the Choephori, including the 
surprise of the castle and guard, might 
well be called a wouwh, or expedition, 
by those predisposed to that view of it 
(see on Cho. 581, 582, 649, 709, etc.).— 
tipi; What then? i.e.naturally, ofcourse. 

204. ‘Thou didst take it upon thee to 
receive him fresh from the bloody deed!’ 

205. mpoorpatéc Gar... rovode...Sdpous, 
‘to come for purgation to this house’. 
wpootpamécfat refers to the technical 
sense of mpoorpow}, mpoorpératos; see 
v. 448,etc. As totheessential connexion of 
this office with the house (déues, ofxos) and 
the householder, see vv. 455, 579, etc. ; 
and for Apollo’s command see Cho. 1036. 

206. mpowopwrovs: with irony, in re- 
ference to the pursuit. ‘Thou wouldst 
have him come to the sanctuary, and yet 
receivest ill us who sped him on his way.’ 
The force of zpo- is here temporal, ‘ who 
conducted him forwardly’ and so brought 
him here sooner than he would have 
come otherwise. Inv. 1006 (see v. 1004) 
it is local, ‘ an escort preceding’. 

207. ov...Sdporre: ‘because ¢hzs 
house admits not your coming’. The 
dat. depends on mpéadopov, szifadle. 
The conjecture rpéoqgopa (fore), Stanley, 
is acceptable, but not necessary. 
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QUI, ‘yuvackos. 

208. Nay, this belongs to us, is our 
duty. Note the emphasis on éom, here 
practically equivalent to éeor..—rovro : 
Td pore eis Sbuous fo enter houses ; see 
the preceding verse, and the explanation 
in v, 210. Apollo insists that the charac- 
ter of his house, as a sanctuary, proves 
their pursuit improper; they, inverting 
the argument, maintain that, since it 
is their special office to ‘chase’ such 
criminals ‘out of houses’, the ‘house’, 
which harboured one, is no sanctuary as 
against them.—Paley explains rofro by 
To mpomréurew, in the sense fo pursue, 
supplied from mpomwourods in zu. 206. 
But this is remote; and moreover the 
point, as appears by the sequence of 
déuovs—Sduors—dduwv, turns upon the 
‘house ’. 

209. Kopracov: set forth, like a 
herald proclaiming a personage by his 
style: see on 7heb. 525 dxdumracros.— 
yépas KaAdy : ironically. 

210. €k Sopwv: from houses, dwelling: 
places in general; not ‘from cher 
houses’ (Paley). Haunted by the Erinyes, 
the criminal was to be debarred for life 
from all domestic association. See vz. 424 
foll., and Cho. 282, 294.—The parents, 
not the mother only, were protected by 
the Erinyes according to Aeschylus 
(vw. 516, 848); but the mother is specified 
here and in some other places, because 
such is the present case. 

211. How then do you deal with wives 
who slay their husbands? The pronoun 
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Erin, 
blood! 


And next didst offer thyself for receiver of that fresh 


Ay. And charged him to seek purgation at this very house. 


Erin. 
way ! 


And then upbraidest us, who brought him upon his 


Ap. Because it fits not this house that ye should come 


there. 
Erin. 
Ap. What office is this? 
Erin. 

forth. 


Nay, but we ave so charged. 
Proclaim the noble privilege. 
Sinners against motherhood we drive from houses 


Ap. And what do ye to a wife who slays her husband ? 


Erin. 
own blood. 


vt stands for a verb (see Ag. 79, 926); or 
we may say, that the general idea of 
action is supplied from the verb éAadvoper. 
—Tts, as virtually plural, is allowed 
with a plural antecedent. Wecklein re- 
fers to Soph. £/. 1606, 42. 760, Eur. 
Hee. 359 Seorordy wudy ppévas | réxotp’ 
av doris dpytpou w’ dvicerat, Med. 320, etc. 
—The subj., without dy, in a generic 
description, is archaic, but in tragedy not 
uncommon.—yvyatkas (Paley) should 
perhaps be accepted. If we retain 
yuvaixds, we should punctuate thus: ré 
yap ; yuvatkds, Hris dvdpa voogiey,...The 
reply will then interrupt the question, 
completing the understood purport of it, 
so that the genitive will depend upon 
¢éyos: nor is this improbable. What 
then? (The deed) of a wife, who slays 
her husband... | ... Will be no kin-murder. 
—Other suggestions are (1) to supply from 
Mnrpadolas the general idea ‘ murderer’ ; 
“how do you treat the murderer of a wife, 
who’ etc. ; but this is too difficult ; and 
(2) to take yurackds with ri, * What in the 
case of...’ etc.; but no parallel example 
seems to be found. 

212. ‘In that case it would not be the 
slayer’s own blood that was shed.’ otk 
dv yévoiro. The dévos would not decome, 
2.2. come to or amount fo, Suacpos Povos : it 
would not veack the qualification duvatuos, 


Such murder will not come to the shedding of her 


necessary {according to the present argu- 
ment) to bring in the Erinyes.—It should 
however be carefully noted, that this re- 
striction of the Erinyes’ function is not 
maintained by Aeschylus thoroughly and 
consistently. See vv. 313 foll., 424, and 
vu. 269 foll., 548 foll., where it is implied 
that they regard the tie of hospitality as 
sacred, and the breach of it criminal, as 
well as the bond and violation of parent- 
age. Here (and also in v. 603) they 
assume the limitation for the purpose of 
the moment, arguing sophistically and 
rhetorically, as Apollo himself does at the 
trial. For the purpose of Aeschylus in 
this play, the truly important character of 
the Erinyes is to maintain the necessary 


fixity and certainty of punishment (where 


crime is found) against the uncertain 
equity patronised by Athena and em- 
bodied in the Areopagus. For this 
purpose, it matters not what acts, other 
than that of Orestes, they would admit 
into their definition of crime ; nor has 
Aeschylus taken any pains to determine 
their definition. The limitation of murder 
to the shedding of kindred blood (accord- 
ing to various conceptions of kindred) 
was a view which had had authority, and 
the Erinyes of Aeschylus adopt it, when 
tt suits them, but generally disregard it. 
See further the Introduction.—av@évrns 
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may be either (1) part of the subject, 
abbévrns pbvos the deed of murder, or per- 
haps also (2) part of the predicate, 2:x- 
slaying, a repetition and equivalent of 
duayios, The second is generally sup- 
ported, but it is open to the objection 
that in Ag. 1572 GAAnvy yevedy TpiBew 
Gavarots abdévrasot, the only other example 
of avéévrns in Aeschylus, it is so applied, 
by Clytaemnestra herself, as to include 
by implication her slaying of Agamemnon, 
the very instance which it is here supposed 
to exclude : his death is one of those ‘self- 
originated (by the -yered)’. Moreover, 
since avdévrns (abroéyrys) was certainly 
used (see L. and Sc. s.v.) of murder in 
general, without regard to the relation- 
ship of the parties, it would scarcely be 
a convenient term to mark a distinction 
based upon this relationship. Nor is 
there apparently any case in which it does 
clearly mean 4iz-slaying; in Eur. H. 
f. 839, for instance, though 4272-slaying 
is admissible, murderous is sufficient. 
Strictly speaking, it means séf-origén- 
ating or self-originated: an avbddvrys 
gévos is not a slaying done by a man 
upon himself, or upon his kin as part 
of himself, but simply a slaying of which 
some one is ¢he originating author, which 
is caused by the owz act of some one, 
#.é a murder; and an avdévrns properly 
meant simply an original doer, though by 
association the word became almost re- 
stricted to the author of a slaying, a 
murderer. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Ant. 57: 


of this whole class of words, adrorgayijs, 
avroxrévos, abréxep, etc., he remarks that 
*“the compound merely expresses that the 
deed is done with one’s own hand, im- 
plying that such a use of one’s own hand 
is unnatural.” See further below on 
abroupylat v. 337. The strictly limited 
sense Ain-slaying, necessary here if the 
word is to be predicate and equivalent to 
duatnos, could have been acquired only by 
confusion of thought; and though such 
confusion is quite possible, it does not 
appear to be proved. The act of 
Clytaemnestra was an av@évrys pévos in 
the full sense of the words, nor is the 
speaker concerned to deny this; but it 
was not within the ban of the Erinyes 
(as they here allege), because the victim ° 
was not datos. 

213. Gruysa: adverbial (wth dis- 
honour) rather than adjectival (comfemned), 
as appears from the junction to map 
oudéy wth no respect, literally ‘at 
nothing’, z.¢. on the footing, level or 
estimate of nothing; cf. 4g. 239 wap 
ovdév Berto ‘ they reckoned at nought ’.— 
ypkéow: a difficult word, and perhaps 
erroneous, though none of the proposed 
corrections are satisfactory: in #Kxé coe 
(Hermann), ‘amount to nothing in your 
judgment’, the imperfect tense is ob- 
jectionable and not appropriate: 7#pxece 
(Musgrave), ‘have availed nothing’, gives 
a wrong sense; the essential cot, 7” your 
judgment, should not be left to implica- 
tion; 7édéow (Wellauer) will hardly con- 
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A slighting parry indeed, and a contemptuous, thou 


makest against troth-plight, the crown of Hera and of Zeus! 
And the Queen of Love by this plea is slighted off, source of 
man’s dearest joys. For the sharing of the bed between husband 
and wife is, in strength of right, a guard stronger than oath. If 
then to murder between these thou art thus indulgent, if ‘it 
doth not come to’ so much as an angry regard, then this I say,— 


strue; Hpydow (2.e. éroujow) Rutherford, 
Class. Rev. 11. 292. The last I think 
possible.—But apkéow itself is not dis- 
provable. In archaic (and tragic) Greek 
dpxéw is regularly used of defensive 
weapons and the like, as in odxos, 76 of 
npkere Auypdv OrEBpov, the shield which 
warded from him death, etc.; thus 
dpxéowas would be said of the combatant 
who wards, parries, repels an attack or 
stroke (cf. puAdocouat), and would apply, 
by a common metaphor, to a combat of 
arguments, The middle voice, in this 
sense, does not seem to be elsewhere 
found, but we must not infer from this, 
that it was not available. If therefore 
for "Hpas kal Atds muorapata we had 
“Hpas cai Avds micrwpdrwr dOyor, 2.2. ‘the 
argument founded upon marriage’, instead 
of simply ‘marriage’, ail would be plain ; 
and the question is, whether the brachy- 
logy, mitwpara for morwydrwy dbyov, 
is impossible. In this context it ap- 
pears sufficiently clear, and I therefore 
retain tjpxéow, under reserve, translating, 
With small regard and slight indeed hast 
thou refuted the rightful pledge of Hera 
and of Zeus. The notion Adyos (argz- 
ment), latent here, is expressed in the 
next verse (r@de...\dyw).—reArelag: the 
fixed epithet of Hera the Wife as goddess 
of marriage. For a full discussion of it, 
see an article in Class. Kev. XV. 448 
(M. A. Bayfield). Two lines of associa- 
tion may be traced in it, the physical, as 
in Aesch. frag. 44 (Wecklein) devdparis 
Spa 8 é« voritovros yauou (yavous) réAetds 
éort, and the social, from rédos authority, 
right; but the second is the principal, if 
not the sole origin. Marriage itself is 


yauhrcov réXos (v. 838), and the espousals 
are mporéAea, Ag. 65. 

217. popoiot, the reading of M, 
points to a confusion between pépotpos 
(superscr. in recc.) and popo(wots (Har- 
tung). In either case, the sense is that 
marriage unites the destinies of man and 
wife, with special reference to the funda- 
mental meaning of potpa, part or share. 
Cf. Aesch. frag. 13 (Weckl.)} col pév 
yaueioOa: pbpoinov, yauety 8’ duol. For 
the personified Motpat as patrons of 
marriage, see v. 962. 

218. tH Silky povpoupévy: decry 
guarded by a stronger right, literally * it 
is mightier in being guarded by z¢s right’. 
Note the article, which is necessary to 
the meaning, as generally in Aeschylus, 
when used at all; a prose-writer would 
have said ry Sty ppovpoupevy peltorve, and 
in fact the Aeschylean phrase is a brachy- 
logy for this.—The rendering ‘ guarded by 
Justice’, the personified abstraction, would 
suggest, what cannot be meant, that an 
oath is not so guarded. 

219—221. eb Canter.— ‘If thgp to 
them (husband or wife), when either slays 
the other, you concede that ‘it does not 
come to’ so much as an angry regard, 
then I say...” etc.—rotewv demonstrative. 
—«telvourw aAdjAous, though verbally 
open to the misinterpretation ‘when ¢ach 
slays the other’, is practically clear, and 
should not be suspected.—+o ju7}...Kér@ : 
literally ‘ (this indulgence), that there does 
not result (from the deed) even the re-. 
garding (the deed) with wrath’. Gram- 
matically, yd érowrevew is the subject 
of yevéo@a. Paley is right in defending 
vevéo@at, and in his analysis of the con- 
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Text f, g. 





struction: the construction of the infinitive 
und’ éromrevew as the subject of yevéo@at 
he defends by several citations, ¢.g. 
Lysias, wept "Eparoo@. p. 120, 7 wdvTws 
Thy wev wodw yevérOar Thy apxnv detobat 
xpyuarwr, and indeed it scarcely requires 
authority. But it is not necessary, taking 
this view, to exclude the suggestion of 
others, that prj yevéo@ar takes up and re- 
torts the words of the opponent, ovx av yé- 
vow? Suacuos abbédvrns povos That would not 
come to (amount to) the shedding of kindred 
blood: that the words are slightly twisted 
from their original application is only 
what might be expected in making a 
sarcastic point. This reference seems 
clear, and should exclude changes which 
remove yevéo@at (as riverPat, pédecOas, 
and gthers).—pydé: ot even to regard 
with anger, still less to punish. 

221. ye: ‘then at all events I deny 
your right to pursue Orestes’. Your lenity, 
whether right or wrong, af /eas¢t condemns 
your inconsistent severity.—oe, though 
necessary, should not be substituted (as 
by Robortello) for ye, which is correct, 
but inserted as in the text (Merkel), where 
the loss of it is explained by the final s of 
éviixws. 

223. ‘For it is plain, I trow, that you 
punish here with much heat and there 
with more of calm’, ze. your justice 
depends not on principle but passion. 


mpdcooveay exacting (as Paley suggests) 
rather than acting; see v. 627. This 
participle belongs to both clauses, and 
the antithetic phrases, xapra évOuyoupévnr 
and ovyatrépav, are both constructed 
with it as qualifications. The last ex- 
pression is ironically weak. 

224. ‘But ¢he rights in this matter 
will be regarded reversely by the 
goddess.’ The prospective tribunal of 
Athena (z. 81) will reverse the prejudiced 
decision of the Erinyes, and will hold 
that, in the present instance, it is: the act 
of the wife that is unpardonable, and the 
act of the son that is pardonable. Stas 
has an emphasis. By such fixed and 
arbitrary limits as the Erinyes favour, 
the élxkac révde (moral rights of the 
particular case) are put out of sight.— 
éwadAdé: conirariwise, reversely. The 
common reading here, dixas dé Hadas, 
is open to grave objections, both technical 
and literary. (1) M has 0’ éwdAdas with gr 
(z.e. guaere) in the margin; the blindness, 
which, given the letters deradXas, could 
not find in them the words 6é IfaA\ds, is 
more than can be proved against the 
ancient editors of Aeschylus, and par- 
ticularly those of the Azmenizdes, where 
the scholia are above the average: the 


division of the letters shows that, when 


they were first so divided, the word was 
plainly mof¢ TIa\X\ds, and the marginal 
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thou hast no right. to pursue Orestes. For it is plain, I trow, that 
thou punishest 4eve with much anger, and ¢here with more of 


calm! 


(The Evinyes begin to move.) But the rights of the 


matter, to the eye of the goddess, will lie the other way. 
Erinyes (going). Yon man will I never, never quit. 
Ap. Pursue him then, and fill up the measure of thy toil. 


Erin. 
less. 

Ap. 

Erin. No! 
throne of Zeus. 


My privilege! 


doubt indicates that the true word was 
probably notcommon. (2) Still stronger 
is the literary objection: it would surely 
be unnatural, that a reference to ‘ Pallas’, 
ipso nomtne, in this connexion should not 
awake the curiosity of the pursuers. The 
design of a reference to Athena is at 
present a secret between the god and the 
fugitive. Why should he thus reveal it 
to the Erinyes, and how does it pass 
without notice? But remove the name, 
and there is nothing to arrest notice; the 
sentence, half-heard and in the last word 
scarcely heard, is not intelligible, except 
with knowledge of the plan to which 
Apollo refers; and the course of the scene 
is therefore natural. 

225. Alaw (Porson): gzit. 

226. «mévov wAdov riGov is disputable. 
(1) We may refer mdéov (or mAéwv) to 
tréws full: And fill up the measure of 
thy toil: the expression, suggesting an 
imposed task, would suit not ill the 
tone of the speaker. As to the form, it 
does not seem possible to say whether 
Aeschylus would have been restricted 
everywhere to the normal Attic rAéws, 
whéwv, or whether generally, or in a 
particular phrase, there would be open 
to him, as an alternative, the Ionic 
(Herodotean) sAéos, wAéov: on such a 
point the Mss. give no information, since 
for Aeschylus the long and short o were 
probably indistinguishable. In Eur. Jon 
603 (see my note) wAéovy occurs where, 
as I think, the meaning /u// is required, 


Think not by an ill word to make it 


I would not take it to keep,—thy privilege! 
Without privilege, thou hast high rank by the 
But for me, (casting about) \ed by a mother’s 


and the same question therefore arises as 
to the form. (2) We may refer wAéov to 
wréwy more: And so increase thy toil, 
‘make it more’. The neuter tdAéov 
(instead of the masc. mwAéw) is perhaps 
admissible, as wAéov ri@erPat, to increase, 
might conceivably have coalesced into a 
fixed phrase, though we should expect 
rather wAéw (Auratus) concordant with 
novov, To read wdéw is unsatisfactory, 
as it would hardly have been corrupted 
to rA¢ov. On the whole I prefer the first 
interpretation. 

227. ‘Seek not by a word to abridge 
what is my privilege,’ 7.e. ‘Our privilege 
shali be fully executed, though you please 
to call it a weariness.’ The doyos is the 
term mdvos. 

228. ovd’...8yeav: ‘I would not even 
accept on condition of keeping...’, 2.¢. 
I would not have as a gift. 

229. Sutras: 2 any case; ‘Without 
my privilege, or any separate and inde- 
pendent privilege, you stand high in the 
court of Zeus.’ The expression reflects, 
in half-contempt, upon the concentrated 
subordination of the new hierarchy: see 
above on vv. 162—173. 

230, 231. dye atpa pytp@ov must 
not be limited, or even referred, to that 
blood of Clytaemnestra, which the 
murderer may have once had wfon him. 
However completely that stain might be 
purged, physically or ceremonially, the 
man must bear with him ‘the blood of 
his mother’, so long as he himself lives. 
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231. «kdxxuyyyérno (with gr in margin). 


This, his own blood which is also hers, 
is the scent by which the avengers follow 
him. See further on vv. 244, 253.—8lkas 
péreyst rovde. The two possible ac- 
cusatives, that of the direct object (révde) 
and the ‘inner’ or ‘adverbial’ which 
describes the action (dixas), are combined, 
as in Eur. Bacch. 345 ris offs & avolas 
rovde rov Siddexarov Ssixny péretut.— 
kaxkuvyyérns...(or perhaps kal kuvy- 
yérns, but the preposition, /eader off, has 
point). The translation will show how 
I would explain this (the Ms.) reading. 
At such a point, the most stately com- 
poser might surely feel, that a broken 
sentence was admissible, and even indis- 
pensable.—If kdkkuvyyer@ (Erfurdt and 
modern texts) is right, the change from 
péreys (future) to éxkuvyyero must be 
explained (as Wecklein) by the action 
accompanying the last word; ‘and thus 
I set upon his track’, 

234. Tov wpootpotaloy piyis, wrath 
excited by and on behalf of the suppliant: 
lxérns and mpoorpomaos are here syno- 
nyms; see on v. 205.—el mpodsa ad’ 
éxav. Two points are to be noted in 
this construction. (1) The subj. with e/: 
the limits of this ‘epic’ archaism in Attic 
tragedy, and particularly in dialogue, are 
not easily defined, and we can scarcely 
expect always to ascertain or feel the 
justifying cause; but in maxims and 
expressions of a proverbial cast, archaisms 
of all kinds are to be expected and are 
actually found : in this respect, the present 


KeXevopaciw. Kxeredpace h, 


235- 





example is parallel to Soph. At. 710 
GAN dv5pa, xel ris 7 copes, Td pavOavew | 
WOAN aigxpoyv ovdév: it seems therefore 
that ef tis wpodg of’ Exedy would certainly 
be defensible. And (2) the hypothesis in 
the first person is here used as an equi- 
valent for the general hypothesis; ¢f Z 
abandon means 7f one abandons, the 
maxim being cast in the form of advice 
given by the moralist to himself: this, 
though not usual apparently in Greek, is 
familiar elsewhere, and not a ground for 
suspicion.—és mwpodge Weil, Wecklein, 
and (as an alternative) Paley, ‘the wrath 
for the suppliant against whosoever be- 
trays...’ etc.: see v. 211. But after all, 
this is irregular still by the ‘ Attic’ 
standard, and in the same way, though 
not exactly to the same extent, as the 
traditional text: 7 Tis wpodw or Sorts av 
mpodm are the forms of classical rule. 
We are safer therefore in standing by what 
we find.—Note however that the general 
hypothesis is distinguishable for this pur- 
pose from a particular hypothesis present 
or future. Whether Aeschylus, or the 
tragedians, extended the licence to this 
last, and with what limit, will be more 
conveniently considered on Pers. 793 nnd” 
el orparevna mretov 7 7d Mydcxdv.—orde : 
not ‘Orestes’, but the mpoorpémaios as 
such.— Here Apollo retires, and the 
stage is left empty. Between this ‘ Act’ 
and the next we have to suppose (1) a 
long interval of time for the appointed 
wanderings of Orestes (ov. 75, 240, 249, 
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blood, I will pursue justice upon yon wight (striking the trail)... 
And as leader of the hounds......(She rushes off, in the direction 
taken by Orestes, and the rest, in full cry, rush after.) 


Apollo. 


And for me, I will succour and save my suppliant. 


For dreaded among men, and among gods, is the wrath for such 


an appellant, if by my consent betrayed. 


[Axce. 


ACT II. 


The scene is at Athens, before a shrine and ancient image 
of Pallas Athena. Enter ORESTES, weary to death. 


Orestes, 


O Lady Athena, by Loxias’ command am I come 


hither. Graciously receive a wanderer, who comes...not needing 


284), ending with his arrival at Athens ; 
(2) the transference of the scene to a 
place in Athens (commonly supposed 
to be the Acropolis, but see on v. 80) 
before a shrine and image (v. 242) of 
Athena. On the question whether any 
change, and what, was made in the actual 
decoration, see the Introduction. —Prof. 
Seymour (Class. Rev. VIII. 438) would 
compress the action of the whole Orestea 
into about ten days, and maintains, as 
part of this view, that no long interval 
occurs here, but Orestes and the Erinyes 
pass, with little or no delay, from Delphi 
to Athens. If this was the intention, the 
language used by all speakers about the 
journey (see passages above cited) is 
strange, if not incomprehensible. See 
further on wy. gor, 461._ 

236. dAdoropa: in its proper sense, 
the wanderer (dddouo), as Wecklein 
notes. It imports (by usage) the obli- 
gatory wandering of one who has shed 
blood, but. scarcely admits moral guilt, 
Even from a ceremonial and religious 
point of view, he is, as he proceeds to 
explain, now pure. 

237. ov Mpoorpémaov: ‘not a peti- 
tioner for purification ’, which has already 
been bestowed by Apollo, and confirmed 
by lapse of time and innocent association 


purgation, nor with hand unpurified. Nay, 1 have put off the 


with mankind: vz. 281 foll., 446 foll.— 
adolBayrov: dxafaprov schol.— xépa: 
acc. of the part affected, ‘unpurged zz 
hand’. 

238. dpPdrtv...cpoorerpippévoy. ‘I 
have put off the freshness (of my deed), 
ay,.worn it away, upon other dwelling- 
places and travelled paths among man- 
kind.’ The epithets ¢ud/ed and worn are 
transferred from the sin (if that term may 
be used) to the sinner, not merely as a 
figure of poetry, but to suggest the 
physical suffering which he has himself 
undergone in his pilgrimage. That he 
has suffered severely, and reaches Athens 
only in the last stage of exhaustion, is 
important to remember, both for the ex- 
planation and dramatic effect-of points in 
the present scene and for the moral doc- 
trine of the play asa whole. It would be 
further expressed by the performance of 
the actor.—mwpés may be taken in two 
ways, {1) as a repetition of the com- 
pounded preposition in mpoorerpipévor, 
and as governing the datives which follow, 
(2) adverbially in the sense of moreover, 
as in P.V. 73 9 phy Kedetow xdmibwtiw 
ye mpos, inf. 595. AS mpoorerptupévos is 
a stronger term, in the suggestion of 
personal suffering, than @uBdrgJs, the 
climax is appropriate. Nor is it any 
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addorrw otKots Kat Topevpaow Bpotwv.— 


9 4 ‘ , 3 “A 
Goa xépoov Kat Oartacoay exrepav 


240 


colwv épetpas Aogiov xpyortnpious, 
, “~ “ ‘4 ‘ id a, 
mpoceyp. Sapa Kat Bpéras TO aov, Gea.— 


avrov duidgowr avapevw Tédos dixns. 


XO. 


> 4Q>— 3 ‘ > “ 3 A , 
elev’ TOO éoTi Tavdpos exdaves Téxpap. 


€rov dé pnvuTnpos adleyxrov ppadais. 245 
TETPAYPLATLOMEVOY ‘Yap ws KUwY VveEeBPOV 

mpos alwa Kat oradaypoy éxpacrevoper. 

modhots S€ poxOors avdpoxpnor ovo 


Topevpact. 


239- 


objection, considering the style of 
Aeschylus, that to use the word so in this 
connexion suggests a sort of equivocation 
upon its two meanings. On the other 
hand, to neglect the division of the verses 
so completely as to put it between pre- 
position and case, though it is done several 
times by Sophocles (0. 7. 555, Phil. 626, 
O.C. 495 are cited by Wecklein), is less 
likely in Aeschylus. I prefer therefore 
the second interpretation.—duBAvs...rpoc- 
rerpiupevos Prien, Paley, and others, but 
see next note. 

240—243. Alike in every passage of 
land and sea having been obedient to. the 
oracular command of Loxias, (so now) I 
‘will approach the shrine and thy very 
image, goddess.—Here watching I await 
the final trial. The complete break of 
-continuity, marked by the absence of any 
‘copula, at v. 240, and again at v. 243, is 
intentional, and corresponds to stages 
in the action. The very stress which 
Orestes lays on his purity reveals his 
fear that he may even now be repelled; 
and at the last moment he hesitates to 
approach the shrine and lay hands on the 
image. This hesitation is represented by 
the break before v. 240. He encourages 
himself however (vv. 240—242) by the 
reflexion that the command of Apollo, in 
obedience to which he has performed his 


246. vexpovr. 


wanderings and has been brought to the 
destined city, extended expressly to the 
act from which he shrinks (v. 80), and 
resolves therefore to venture on it. Be- 
tween v. 242 and v. 243 he actually does 
sO, @ 243 being spoken after he has 
taken his place in sanctuary. With 
proper stage-directions, the distribution of 
the sentences would appear natural and 
necessary.—-It seems therefore a mistake 
to obliterate these divisions partially by 
making one clause (with duBSdvs and 
mpoorerpiyspévos) Of vu. 238—-242 adda 
GuBNds...mpoceme SGpa xK.7-rA.; and the 
more so, as the break between v. 243 and 
v. 244 remains, and loses its point.— 
Spora leads up to the point that his 
action zow will be guided by Apollo, as 
it has been everywhere hitherto.—ogtov: 
continuous time, including both past and 
present.— mpde@eisr: from eZue, and with 
the usual future sense.—rédos S{xns : the 
trial which, according to Apollo’s promise 
(v. 81), is to end his troubles. Sky is 
gen. of equivalent or definition.—dvapeva 
Stanley, duyzerS Dindorf, perhaps rightly. 

244. The Chorus enter irregularly, as 
in pursuit. Vv. 244—253 belong to the 
Leader. As to the following lyrical 
passage (vv. 254—275), which is not 
strophic, we can determine only that it is 
divided between different voices, and 
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freshness of my offence, ay, worn it away, upon other dwelling- 
places and travelled paths of men.... Alike in every passage of 
land and sea have I been obedient to the oracular hest of Loxias, 
..and obedient now, I will approach thy house,...and thine 


image, goddess (He sits, embracing the image).... 


Here do I 


watch and await the end, the trial that is to be. 


(Enter the Erinyes, as in pursuit, two first, then 
another, then the rest.) 


The Leader. 


Dost see? ( pointing to the ground). Here is 


a plain sign of the man; so follew the unspoken witness, which 


it tells. 
blood do we search him out. 


apparently in seven parts. The opening 
words of the Leader show that one at 
least enters with the Leader; see also on 
v. 285.—7é8e: a drop of blood upon the 
ground; see the following lines. It is 
generally assumed, that this blood is 
that of the mother, which, to the eye of 
the avengers, still drips from the matricide, 
or from his sword. But surely in the 
circumstances, and after the language 
just before used by Orestes (zv. 237—239), 
the extravagance of this conception, which 
is admitted (8pa d¢ why éxBalver thy wicri 
x.T.d. schol.), would exceed the limits of 
the sublime, and must spoil the picture. 
Can any parallel case be cited from Greek 
poetry, or from any artist of approved 
imagination? Further, if it be defensible 
in itself, it would still seem inconsistent 
with the context. To such a conception, 
the simile of the wounded fawn would be 
irrelevant, since a wounded fawn does 
not drip with the blood of its victim, but 
with its own. We should infer, that here 
also the blood is that of the pursued, of 
Orestes himself, as it naturally may be. 
It is not strange, and it is a circumstance 
of pathos, that after travels so prolonged 
and so cruel the very steps of the fugitive 
should be bloody. Nor is this all: the 
phenomena of internal bleeding and the 
dripping of blood from the mouth, as 
marks of extreme physical exhaustion, as 
well as of certain wasting diseases, must 


For as a hound the wounded fawn, so by the dropping 
Many, and to a mortal deadly, 


ee oe 


have been familiar to the Greeks ; and it 
seems clear from vv. 248, 249, taken in 
connexion with the context, that the poet, 
following probably tradition as to the effect 


.of the Erinyes’ pursuit, has invested his 


Orestes with such traits. See further on 
vu. 264 foll. The fact thus indicated, 
that the strength of the tormented 
wanderer has barely carried him to the 
final refuge, is much to the purpose of the 
tragedy. As to dye: alua unrpgov (v. 230) 
see note there. Neither that passage, nor 
this, nor any in the play, seems to support 
the view that the matricide is supposed 
by Aeschylus to drip for ever with the 
blood of his mother. 

246, 247. Like a wounded fawn, that 
is, bleeding, helpless, and soon to be 
pulled down. They believe their last 
horrible triumph (see v. 264 foll.) to be 
very near, as in fact it would have been, 
but for the interference of Athena and 
Apollo.—mpos: by, according to; Weck- 
lein compares Ag. 344 mpos obdéy év péper 
rexunpiov.—Dindorf, here and generally, 
substitutes paredw for pacredw: but the 
latter form (cf. wagryp) is possible, and 
not disproved, I think, by the fact that 
paredw is admissible. 

248. Many, and to a mortal deadly, 
have been the totls of the panting breast. 
This explains the foregoing: it is the 
‘killing’ labour, again and again re- 
peated, which accounts for the blood- 
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HrAOov SudKovo’, ovdevy VaTEepa veEws. 

kat vov 00 €vOdd éoti mov KatamTaKwv’ 
é6op7 Bpoteiwv aiudtwv pe mpooryeha.— 


? y Vo 
Opa, opa pad av, 


A , ‘ 
AEVOOETOV TAVTA, BL} 


hdby diyaa Bas 


255 


€ la 3. 
O parpopovos atitas.— 


‘ v 
08 avTe your alkayv €xwv 


wept Bperer mrexGeis Deas auBporov 


umdduxos Géder yever Oar yepav.— 


255. Aevace (letters erased) ror. 256. 
track of the sinking fugitive. In dv8po- 
Kpijow, man-killing, dvip, as frequently 
in poetry, has the signification of dv@pwios 
or Bporos, a human being. So also inf. 
957, and so also, but with a glance at dv%jp 
husband, in Cho. 888 avipoxpijra wéXexuv. 
—The odd-looking scholium peyadoxpjouw 
is, I believe, genuine and uncorrupt ; the 
commentator would explain dvdpoxuis 
pox0es (by reference to the division, 
familiar to Greek athletes, between ‘men’ 
and ‘ boys’) as ‘a race severe enough to 
kill one full-grown (uéyas)’; the idea, 
though here far-fetched, is not irrational, 
and indeed we may well suppose that 
somewhere else the word actually occurred 
in this sense.--The ‘labour’ and the 
‘panting breast’ are applicable both to 
pursued and pursuers; for since the 
Erinyes could sleep, they may also pant ; 
but dvdpoxuy%s points specially to the 
distress of the pursued: thus the sen- 
tence makes a transition between what 
precedes and what follows.—The schol. 
7d «huérepov omdayxvov is therefore 
wrong, in so far as it excludes the pur- 
sued; the ambiguity, which the note 
would remove, is tolerable only because 
both the possible references are actually 
in view. If 7d tyuérepor only were meant, 
we should require guoiwg juiy owdayxvor, 


260 


guydia. giryda m. 258. atré +’ odr. 
and even then, the sentence would lack 
connexion with the foregoing. But it is 
the error there, as to the significance of 
the blood, which makes difficulty here ; 
and wice versa, a fair interpretation here 
confirms the better explanation there. 

249. wetrolpavrat: has been quartered, 
‘journeyed over’ as it were systema- 
tically, as a pasture-ground by a shep- 
herd. It seems probable that, according 
to the Delphian legend, the wanderings 
of Orestes were to cover ‘the whole 
earth’, as the earth was conceived at 
Delphi when the legend first took shape. 

250. Worypac. or toripact (Din- 
dorf). The ‘epic’ form rwrdouat seems 
to be not otherwise proved for tragedy. 
On the other hand we can hardly estimate 
the reasons which might justify it to 
Aeschylus in a particular place. 

251. obStv...veds: keeping pace with 
the ship (of Orestes). 

252. Karawraxav: zz covert, lying 
fow, as an animal hunted. The usage of 
prose would have demanded rather a pf. 
part. (karerrnxads); but cf. the common 
poetical Gav»wr for re6ynxads dead, Kamo 
for xexunkws, etc. 

253. Equivalent to dou) yap x.7.X., 
the omission of the copula being regular 
in an explanation (Wecklein).—mpoc- 
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have been the toils of the panting breast. 
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For of earth every 


region hath seen our shepherding, and over sea our pursuit, with 
wingless flight, kept pace with the ship. 
And now he is here,...hereabouts,...lying low. The glad smell 


of human blood saluteth me. 


(A third enters.) 


Beware, and again beware; spy, both of you, everything, lest 
privily he escape, the matricide, unpunished. 

Ay, there he is, embracing the image of the goddess im- 
mortal, and fain to commit himself for justice to her arms. 


yetqa: for mpoocatve: (schol.) but more 
picturesque : * woos me’, z.¢. pleases and 
attracts my sense.— The ‘human blood’, 
or rather ‘ ving blood’, which they now 
smell, is that of Orestes’ own body, the 
blood which they hope to drink (v. 264), 
not that (whatever it be) which has 
dripped from him. The trail could 
not prove him to be ‘somewhere near’. 

255. XAevooerov: ‘search both of you 
all around, lest...’ etc. If the dual here 
is right, the new-comer speaks to the wo 
that have preceded her, the speaker and 
the auditor of vv. 244 foll., addressing 
perhaps épa to one, gpa wan ad to the 
other, and Aedeceroy to both. Nothing 
can be inferred from the erasure in M: 
such erasures occur, from the repetition of 
letters and other such accidents, in many 
places not open to suspicion. As to the 
metre, the cretics (-~-) are in them- 
selves rhythmical, and the passage, not 
being strophic, demands no more. See 
also vw. 268. Under reserve therefore, 
the text is left as it stands.—savra m, 
pointing perhaps to wavra everywhere. 
But ‘see everything’ seems a possible 
expression for ‘let nothing escape your 
eyes’, and the short vowel is preferable in 
rhythm. —Aedooé re ravra Hermann. 

257. & patpodévos drirag: a doch- 
niius (irregular) with an ‘ anacrusis’ (6), 
as in v. 263 Ke-xumévov ofxera..— pa- 
tpoddvos, without 6, here (and there 
xUpevov) Porson, perhaps rightly.—arlrag: 
unpunished, aripwpyros (schol.), literally 
‘not paying’. 


258—260. ‘Yes, there he is, once 


Vv. E. 


more finding refuge, embracing. the image 
of the goddess immortal, and fain to 
commit himself for justice to her arms.’ 
—atre: they are reminded of Delphi, 
and presumably of many other sanctuaries 
in which Orestes had found refuge for 
a time.—Dr Headlam (C. &. XIv. 258), 
remarking that we should rather expect 
ad, proposes 6 5° ab réyeov ddxay (covert 
protection) éywy.—youv is condemned by 
some, but seems to have its regular force : 
it denotes evidence going to support 
what has been said; that Orestes has 
taken sanctuary is a step ‘towards a 
complete escape {v. 256) and confirms 
the necessity for watching him carefully 
(v. 254).—The rhythm is tambic dimeter. 
—é 6 aire y’ ddxavy éywy Hermann, 
alit alater.—iwé8uKos...yever Oar yepwy : 
literally ‘to become justice-subject to her 
hands (or ‘arms’)’, ze. hers to be dealt 
with as her justice shall please. The gen. 
X€pev depends upon the compounded 
preposition b3é wnder, or rather on the 
sense given by the preposition to dadétxos: 
cf. dpxwy in vw. 492. The reference of 
the xépes to the goddess is determined 
by mept Bpére: whex@els: by embracing 
the image the suppliant symbolically 
seems to ‘ put himself in the arms’, or as 
we should say ‘in the hands’, of her 
whom it represents. As Greek poetry has 
the same word (xelp) for Aand and arm, 
whereas we sharply distinguish them, 
the expression is not easily transferred ‘to 
English; but it is natural in itself. As 
to the construction therefore, I follow 
Paley (and others), though not in the 
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‘ 4 3 “7 , 
Bookav dépoup av rapatros Svamdtov.— 
‘ ~ , } 4 b > 4 , 
kat CovTa o icxyvavac’ amafopar Kato, 
avTirotvous +rTEeivns pytpoddvas dvas.— 


263. méduwe. 266. depoluav. 
(with -e- written over 7 by m), 


rendering ‘put himself in ovr hands’ 
(Paley), which is scarcely admitted by 
the words, or by the {facts.—Others 
(followed by Wecklein) explain xepev as 
a brachylogy for act of violence, ‘hands’ 
for ‘handiwork’, comparing avréxetp, 
criminal, murderer, so that ward dtxos 
xepwy would mean ‘liable to be tried for 
Ats deed’. Such a use of xépes, if not 
exampled, is possible; but we should 
expect, to make it intelligible, more 
indication from the context.—dyv@’ Gy 
hut xpewore?, mpoapvé Oéder yevér Oar rijs 
$eod schol., * because of his debt to us, he 
would put himself in the protection of 
the goddess’, like a Roman xexus in- 
voking the tribune. Following Scaliger 
(and others), I think that this note 
assumes for the text the reading trdé8ukos 
.. .Xpedv, ‘liable to justice for hts debt’. 
The gloss of Hesychius cited by Her- 
mann, brddtxos* bredOuvos, (xpedorns) 
Evoxos dixys (so to be punctuated), is 
derived probably from this passage (with 
xpeGv), but does not prove that, even in 
the opinion of the writer, darddicos meant 
Xpeworns, a debtor. Without xpedy in 
the text the interpretation could hardly 
arise. xpeov therefore seems to have been 
a variant here, probably a conjecture to 
avoid the difficulty of xepov, which on 
the other hand is not easily accounted 
for as a conjecture, and is on this ground, 
as well as for the sense, to be preferred. 


267. ixvdvac’. loxdvac’ rece. 
rivys rece. 


268. relyno 


262. 
test. 

263. TO Svepov x.7-A. may be taken 
either (1) as above (ro relative), ‘ which 
(or ‘for it’) as liquid, when shed upon 
earth, is gone’, or (2)-as an independent 
sentence (asyndeton, see v. 253), ‘for 
that which flows (rd 8xepdv), when 
shed...’ etc. A similar illustration from 
water spilt, but differently handled, 
occurs in Che. 64, 65, and see also 
Cho. 400, inf. 980, etc.—xvpevov Por- 
son, perhaps rightly, from Cho. 400, but 
either form is correct, nor is the metre 
affected, as the syllable xe merely fills up 
the time which, without it, is filled by a 
pause. See on v. 257.—méSoe Porson. 

264—266. This horrible conception 
(that the Erinyes finally devoured their 
victim) had probably been, if it was not 
still in the time of Aeschylus, an article 
of popular belief; and indeed in primitive 
times the murder-branded outcast must 
often have died, by various forms of 
disease, in such a manner as might 
naturaliy suggest it. Similarly, aveng- 
ing deities were supposed to inflict the 
cancerous diseases, which such unfortu- 
nate wretches contracted from bad and 
scanty food: see Cho. 64 foll., 277 foll., 
etc. In the present case, consumption 
has already furnished a hint (vz. 245 
foll.), and a common end of such disease 
is here vividly suggested by the ‘thick 


matmat expresses indignant pro- 
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But that may not be. A mother’s blood, shed on the ground, 
is hard, oh hard indeed, to win back again; it flows, and being 


spilt upon earth—is lost. 


Nay, thou must give me for quittance to drink from thy living 
body the red, rich liquid of thy veins,—though food from ¢hee 
will be draught not easy to draw! 

And when living I have made thee lean, I shall drag thee 
away below, there still to pay in pain for thy murdered mother’s 


agony. 


red drink ’.—dvrvBotvar x.r.A. The con- 
struction is det o° dwridodvar méXavov 
podety (epexegetic inf.) dé fGrros, ‘thou 
must give thick drink to drain’. dvr: 
‘for the blood which he shed ’.—dao 8e 
wot «.7.A.: ‘,..though food /rom thee 
will be a draught hard to draw’, an 
exulting mockery of his emaciation: cf. 
in v. 302 dvaluarov Béoxnpa. He is 
already, as it were, shrivelled and dried ; 
it might be said of him that, like the 
victim of divine vengeance in Cho. 295, 
he will be *‘mummied ere he dies’, so 
that at the last it will be ‘hard to suck 
from him ’.—Literally, ‘though from thee 
I shall win food consisting of a draught 
hard to drink’. dwé wot: emphatic by 
position ; this is essential to the point.— 
dépap dv Wordsworth. For dépew to 
get, win {in prose usually pépec@at) see 
L. and Sc. s.v. If hepolpav be read, it 
must be an ‘epic’ use, as in Homer, for 
depoluay dy: a future or conditional verb 
is necessary, since a mere wish or hope, 
after Sef, would be an anti-climax. But 
this is scarcely the place for such an 
archaism as the pure optative with con- 
ditional sense ; contrast (if it be correct) 
Ag. 1162, a traditional formula or 
proverb. For supposed examples in 
tragedy (but the list is both incomplete 
and redundant) see Kiihner Greek Gram- 
mar § 398, 3.—mweaparos Svomwérov: gen. 
of definition or equivalent.—L. and Sc. 
translate 8écmoros here (the only example 
given) by u#palatable. The commentaries 
say little, but seem to assume some such 


version as ‘I shall get (or ‘ I hope to get’) 
from thee my odious draught’. But this 
(1) does not suit the order of the words, 
and (2) gives to évemoros a sense un- 
suitable to the speaker, though in itself 
proper.—¢epoiuay Booxdy (a dochmius 
with ‘irrational’ long syllable for short) 


Wellauer. This may be right, but see 
On v. 255. 
267. leyvdvac’: Turmebus. 


268. avrlrow(a) as rlvys Schiitz: 
‘that thou mayest pay in pain for the 
agony of thy murdered mother’. This is 
the only acceptable correction offered, 
but not very trustworthy: a misreading 
of dvrlirow’ ws should have produced not 
avrimolvous but avrirolyws: and a final 
clause, proper to intentions which may 
conceivably fail, is not quite in tone with 
the rest. Better in these respects would 
be dvrimow’ ob tevets «7.4. ‘and there 
thou shalt still pay in pain for...’ etc., 
lit. ‘prolong payment for,..’.. This also 
escapes the fault of seeming to suggest 
that his sufferings in this life are xot 
punitive. And note that m (the corrector 
of M) actually indicates es as the final 
syllable. For of see P.V. 840, Pers. 
809 of odw xaxdy Bor’ érappéver 
madeiv. Since the gen. dyvrirolvov gives 
no meaning, the origin of dyrerolvous is 
then obvious.—8vas may be either gen. 
sing. depending on dyrimrowa, or acc. 
plural, dyrirova being then adverbial.— 
For pytpodévas, if genitive, read perhaps 
parpodévov (Casaubon), but see uv. 77 
and vw. 272. 
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269. S'éxet, tio &Ndov. 271. 


269—272. Owe. Se Ket reg Schiitz. 
The ancient editors (M) apparently sup- 
posed tis (sic) to be used for dorts.— 
a@ddos Heath. The GAdov of M (de- 
pending on 7XTev) is grammatical, and 
can be interpreted as ‘another’, ‘his 
neighbour’. But it disturbs the con- 
nexion of thought. Geév. For the 
acc. depending on wAurev (as well as 
on doeBav), see Hom. Od. 4. 378 
d@avdrous ddtrécOa. This gives the 
sense, ‘whosoever of men sins against 
god, or éévos, or parent’. But guaere : 
should we not read 4 Seay ?—‘any one, 
man or more than man, who...’ etc. 
That the Erinyes avenge offences ‘against 
gods’ in general seems not to be the 
doctrine of the play. See especially the 
sharp opposition of their functions to 
those of ‘the gods’ throughout the ode 
307 foll. On the other hand, it is a 
proper and effective point, that super- 
human beings, as well as human, are 
liable to their peculiar office in the in- 
cluded cases. See further on v. 273.— 
For the inclusion, within the province of 
Erinyes, of offences against hospitality, 
compare vv. 548 foll. These passages 
and others show that Aeschylus attached 
no importance to such legal subtleties as 





rly’, .roxéac. 


280 


xabapuove. 


2776 


that of w. 212, where see note.—-The 
cases of the Titans, Prometheus, and 
others, punished in Hades, would suf- 
ficiently justify the inclusion of @¢ot.— 
toknas, ‘epic’ form (suggested by Her- 
mann), is probably right, as the rhythm 
appears to be cretic: the MS. is equally 
good for this or for roxéas.—rms Slxys: 
the justice of their case. The Attic -y- 
here, as contrasted with Buoxdy in v. 266, 
and dvas (if genitive) in vw 268 is 
perhaps to be explained by the variation 
between lyric metre and the iambic. 
of dialogue. But the evidence as to this. 
whole matter is insufficient for deter- 
mination, nor is it likely that we could 
always follow the feelings which guided 
the Attic poets, even if we were sure of 
what they wrote. In such a case as the 
present, the mere metre of the individual 
verse can hardly have been a decisive 
consideration. An artificial literary dia- 
lect, such as that of the tragic chorus, is. 
likely to be full of inconsistencies. Com- 
pare the ‘Scotch’ of our novelists. 

273. Pporev is not otiose, and the 
addition of it somewhat strengthens the 
reasons for reading q @eav in v. 270, 
where see note. The point emphasized 
here, in vv. 273—275, is that the being, 
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All sinners shalt thou see, be they men or more than man (?), 
who have offended against a plighted friend or a parent dear, 
receiving each his merited punishment. 

For there is One Mighty there, who calls men to account in 
the underworld; all things he doth survey, and all in memory 


writes. 
Orestes. 


My own distresses have taught me the lore, in many 


conjunctures, to speak or to keep silence, where each is right; 
and in the case now present, a wise instructor bade me open my 


lips. 


For the blood slumbereth, and is fading away from my 





and the responsibility, of mortals con- 
tinues beyond the mortal life. 

276 foll. Orestes prepares to invoke 
the actual presence of the goddess 
(wv. 287). Since a polluted person was 
debarred, more or less completely, from 
intercourse with others by sightand speech, 
this may be taken as a trespass upon her 
sanctity even beyond the boldness (see 
v. 235 foll.) of entering the shrine and 
touching the image. Accordingly he 
encourages and justifies himself by a 
yet more full and emphatic assertion of 
his right. Long and painful experience 
has given him an instinct for the pro- 
prieties of his situation; and for the 
present case, the invocation of Athena, 
he has the authority df Apollo, implied 
in v. 81, and presumably given more 
expressly in previous instructions (v. 241). 

276. éyd: / myself. 

277. ‘Wwoddovs kad’ dppots: 22 many 
conjunctures : constr. with 88axOels. That 
dpuds juncture (for which see L. and Sc. 
s.u.) was applied in antique usage to 
‘time’, In a sense nearly equivalent to 
xatpés, is Shown by the persistence of this 
association in the locative dppot, just now, 
just at the time, recently. Cf. the use of 
dpudgve, ‘it is proper, suitable to the 
situation’, as in Soph. 7vach. 731 ovyav 
dy dpudfor ce tov mrelw Adyov, etc.— 
moors Kalappovs (M) seems irrelevant 
if kaBappovg be taken in the sense of 
purifications. Even if, which is nowhere 
else suggested, Orestes had learnt and 


practised, in the course of his wanderings, 
other ‘ means of cleansing’ in addition to 
his purification by Apollo, it is plain that 
he does not now use or propose to use 
them. The suggestion of Herwerden, 
mo\doiot Katpovs, is right in sense, 
and is confirmed, so far, by the schol., 
which, after a note on xa@appovs in the 
sense of purifications, continues thus: 
dAdws’ of évaryets...o8 Stedéyorrd rive: 
éret ofv “Opéarns pédrAcc diadréyerOat..., 
ey, dno, dtdaxGels civ xaxg TH éwavrod, 
Kai ofov didacxddos yxpnoduevos rais 
éuats cuupopais, érlorapat Kal oryav Kal 
Aarely Brov Sei, Exarépov xatpoy ywaonwr. 
This ignores the supposed * purifications’, 
and explains (d:dax@els) wodXovs xabap- 
pods by éxarépou xatpdv ywwoKkwv. But it 
does not imply a different text from that 
of M: the writer took xa@apuovs itself 
(on the analogy of kabapyifw) as a com- 
pound of xara and apuds, and thus 
interpreted didaxGels moddrovds Kadappnovs 
as ‘having learnt much about fitness of 
times’ (2o\Aovs xacpovs). This is not 
impossible, and the word may have been 
actually known; but the division Ka’ 
dppots seems better. See further on 
wv. 283.—Kal: ‘among other such things, 
this a/so’; not ‘both’. 

280. yepds is in sense ‘ablative’ 
with papalverat, ‘is fading from my 
hand’, but is helped (grammatically) by 
a possible dependence on alua. kadkpa- 
palverat Richards, perhaps rightly. 
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281. &kwAvrov méAeu: apparently 
equivalent to a passive verb, zs washed 
away, the adj. in -ros serving, as in Latin, 
the function of a participle. The inter- 
pretation ‘is capable of being washed 
away’ is equally admissible on the 
words, but not suitable to the speaker’s 
situation. 

283, 284. é€otla: a  house-hearth 
and householder were essential to the 
act; see above vy. 205 foll., and 579.— 
xaQappots. Comparing this with v. 277, 
the echo of sound suggests, what is 
likely, that the word xa@apudéds was the 
subject of a traditional and sacred 
equivocation, such as played so large a 
part in Greek religion, especially the 
Apolline: ch vw 286. If, as is here 
implied (moralyov dév), the cleansing 
ceremony must or should be performed 
promptly, it was obvious, for minds 
disposed to such observations, to suggest 
that this was directly shown in the 
name, which signified, according to its 
double derivation (ca@apyds Kad’ apudr), 
‘a cleansing applied im time’. Apart 
from fancy or superstition, some doc- 
trine of limitation, in respect of the 
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time, within which an outcast might 
qualify himself by purgation for ‘in- 
lawing’ and readmission to society, 
would arise from practical convenience. 
—xotpoxrovors. Whether the blood of 
the gig was considered specially proper 
for the purpose, does not seem to be 
ascertained by evidence exactly in point. 
It was not necessary ; see v. 453. 

284, 285. The efficiency of the cleans- 
ing has been tested by experience, 
and confirmed by time.—roAds Adyos: 2 
long story.—éco.1s: the dative depends 
properly on dPraBet ~vvovcig: guasz 
Scovs wpoo#A@ov (I have visited) wore 
dPraBh avrots eivac rv Evvovalav. 

286. Aging time brings all that ages 
with it toan end: time, as it takes away 
all things, takes away also pollution, 
kaSatped ‘brings down’, ‘destroys’, or 
rather ‘ brings toward destruction’, This 
(and not xa@alpe, Stanley) must be the 
true reading, as appears from yypdoxwv 
duot: Time ‘destroys’ all things ‘by 
aging along with them’, or in other 
words ‘ because they age along with him’, 
but he does not, merely for this reason, 
‘purge’ them.—Whether the verse is 
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hand, and the pollution of matricide is washed off from 
it; for that, when yet it was fresh, at a god’s hearth, at 
Phoebus’ hearth, with purging swine’s blood it was expelled. 
Long were it for me to reckon, from the beginning, the many, 
who from my visit and company have taken no harm. By aging 
time, all things, that age with it, are done away. And now, 
with pure lips religiously, I invoke the Queen of this land, the 
Lady of Athens, to come to my aid, thereby to win without war 
myself, and Argos, and Argos’ people, in bounden faith to her 
and alliance for ever. So whether she be in the parts of Libya, 
beside the flow of Triton, her natal stream, there aiding a friend, 
with foot forthset or under cover of the robe, or whether, like 
manly marshal bold, she watches over Phlegra’s plain, I pray 


authentic, or (Musgrave) an illustrative 
quotation grafted upon the text, is a more 
difficult question. Whoever placed it 
here, poet or reader, was prompted by 
the resemblance between xa@atpe? and 
xadalpe, and sought, in fact, this asso- 
nance or equivocation. What is the 
proper inference from this may be dis- 
puted: I think the point unlikely in a 
reader, and characteristic of Aeschylus, 
whose works, especially when he touches 
directly on topics of religion, abound in 
such points; see vv. 11, 27, 283, 49!1, 
536, and fasstm. But the verse may be 
authentic, and yet a quotation (either in 
words or in substance) nevertheless; and 
this would best account for its detach- 
ment. 

288. "A€ynvalav. ‘This ancient and 
solemn form, which is frequent in inscrip- 
tions, generally as 7 ’A@yvala with the 
article, down to the time of Euclides, 
occurs in wz. 299, 617, and in Eur. 
iph. T. 1436,” where Athena, as the 
goddess of Athens, announces herself by 
this title. ‘‘ Elsewhere the tragedians 
by use “A@dva” (Wecklein).—épol. Note 
the emphasis. As sovereign of the place 
(xwpas) she is entitled and bound to 
claim as hers even an Ovestes. 

289—291. See vv. 670 foll., 765 foll., 
and the Introduction.—atrév: myself. 

292—295. «lre...dpyjyove(a). The 


birth of Athena was associated with a 
mystical water, Z7zfon, from which was 
derived, rightly or wrongly, the sacred 
epithet Toroyévera. According to some, 
this water was the actual Tp:rwvis Aluyy, 
a stream or streams with lakes, in Libya; 
the inhabitants of the region worshipped 
a goddess whom the Greeks identified 
with Athena (Herod. 4. 180). Here 
however the mythical geography, like 
that of Phlegra in the following lines, 
serves merely as an excuse to indicate, by 
reference to remote and opposite points, 
the vast area covered by the martial 
activity of Athens’ Queen, conterminous, 
in the imagination of the poet, with 
the sphere of her imperial ambition at 
the time when he was writing, the height 
of her power, about the year 458. And 
indeed, as observed by Weil, in Egypt, 
and thus for poetical purposes within 
the ‘ regions of Libya’, the Athenian arms 
were actually engaged in supporting the 
revolt of the Libyan Inaros against the 
Persians (Thuc. 1. 104, 109). Nor would 
the audience forget Cyrene, to the totter- 
ing fortunes of whose tyrannical and 
‘medizing’ dynasty there is apparently an 
allusion in Cho. 633.—y@pas is perhaps 
here ‘ys, ‘the earth’; or we may regard 
the epithet AtBvorixots as ‘transferred’ 
from xidpas, that is to say, belonging tu 
Xwpas according to our modern treatment 
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of epithets. On such ‘transferences’ 
generally, see Headlam, Class. Rev. XVI. 
434- I take this opportunity of saying 
that my note PrAaxai x.r.r. ( Thed. 335) is 
too strongly put, though the ms. text, if 
right, is extremely bold.—r(l@novv... 
moda: she ts planting a foot straight forth 
or overhung. Jt is not certain either 
what attitudes are indicated or what is 
their significance; but the prevalent 
Opinion that Kkarnpedy means ‘ covered 
by the drapery’ can scarcely, so far, be 
wrong. In antithesis to this, 6p@és would 
naturally describe the limb advanced, as 
in movement, so as to be visible within or 
beyond the drapery (so Paley and others). 
The stiff manner in which, partly from 
simplicity and partly from hieratic tradi- 
tion, a figure in motion was often repre- 
sented in art (see for example Artemis 
in Plate x1x. of Greek Vase Paintings, 
Harrison and McColl), may have helped 
to mould the expression, though it is 
possible that ‘lifted’, rather than ‘straight- 
ened’, was the notion meant. Nor is it 
unlikely that xarnpepH suggests (Weck- 
lein) the letting down of the robe, which 
for marching was girt up. A contrast 
between ‘standing’ and ‘sitting’ is 
scarcely consistent with rl@yow da, 
applied to both positions. We may 
interpret therefore by ‘marching forth 
to her goal or planted there at rest’. It 
remains however to find the reasons, 
which led the poet to associate these 
postures of the goddess with the wars of 
Athens; but such reasons must have 
existed, and may easily be imagined. 
295—297. Pdeypalav wAdka. Phle- 


gra, the scene of the battle between the 
gods and the giants, and for that reasorf 
associated with Athena, belongs properly 
to the geography of myth and, like 
Triton, was variously placed by local 
fancy and changing knowledge of the 
world. But it seems certain, though 
little if at all noticed in commentary, 
that Aeschylus here has in view the 
Chalcidic peninsula of Pallene, formerly 
Phiegra according to Herod. 7. 123, and 
particularly its principal city, Potidaea. 
The town with the whole region had 
been subjected by Xerxes, had re- 
covered liberty after Salamis, and was 
now one of the most important among 
the allied and protected dependencies of 
Athens. Lying at the northern edge of 
the Athenian area, it makes a natural 
antithesis to Libya in the south, and 
completes the sweeping glance over 
‘liberated Hellas’. The allusion is re- 
inforced by émurkomei, the natural word, 
to an Athenian ear, for the supervision of 
their patroness, inasmuch as the title 
éricxowot was borne (see Smith, Dict. 
Ant. s.v.) by the officers through whom, 
when necessary, the cities of the empire 
were actually controlled. See on értoexo- 
mov v. 521. Nor is the peculiar word 
tayovxos chosen at random. The Thes- 
salians, as well as the Argives, had 
joined the alliance, pointed at in w 290, 
which was at this time exciting such 
splendid hopes. Had it been main- 
tained, Athens, as the predominant 
partner, would have strengthened her 
hold upon the north by all the power of 
a Thessalian ray and rayés (of which 
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her come,—a god hears even from far,—that deliverance from 


these woes she may bring to me. 
Never shall Apollo nor Athena’s might save thee 


Erinys. 


from passing unregarded away,—no sense of joy in all thy 


soul!....She pauses, but he does not reply). 


latter word rayoixos avijp is a poetical 
paraphrase); and in that direction, as 
Aeschylus himself suggests (v. 706), there 
might soon have been nothing not, in 
some sense, Athenian within the confines 
of Hellenism. These imperial ambitions 
have a bearing on the play (see the 
Introduction), and this invocation is de- 
signed to express them. That, as in the 
case of Libya, the reference to Chalcidice 
is pointed at military operations of the 
moment, is likely enough, but not a 
necessary supposition. The delicate and 
vital interests of Athens in that region 
were incessantly requiring and receiving 
‘supervision’; and it was in the natural 
course of things when, a generation later, 
the final contest between the empire and 
its enemies was precipitated by a quarrel 
with Potidaea.—A reference to the PA/e- 
graci campi of Campania (Paley) is hardly 
conceivable. This Italian version of the 
legend has been made familiar by the 
Romans, but to Aeschylus it was probably 
foreign, nor was Athena yet concerned 
with the far west.—ws @paovds iyeudy* 
dpudrrovea Sé  edxy' Setrar yap édpa- 
vots BonPob (‘quasi fortis tmperator; et 
convenit precatio, cum curu/z opus sit 
auxiliatore’) schol. The note is not, I 
think, corrupt. The writer, a subject 
of the Graeco-Roman empire, wants to 
explain why, since the purpose, for which 
the goddess comes, is judicial, the terms 
of invocation should be military, and he 
does this by applying to the Athenian 
empire the notion of ¢mpertum familiar 
to himself. Athena, in constituting and 
directing the court from her €épavoy 
(sella, chair), will be acting like a 
magistrate cum imperio. Probably, 
like many since, he took the xarnpepis 
wots of v. 294 to indicate széting, and he 


And dost thou, a 


may even have noticed, as bearing on 
émisxomet here, the éwrigxoros xaéjpevos 
of vw. 522, which does actually refer to 
the officer’s ‘¢riduna/,. However his 
dificulty need not be raised: the prayer 
relates to the general functions of the 
‘Empress’, and not specially to the 
present occasion. 

298. ‘yévoro follows, as frequently 
in all styles, the mood of €\@or, Kithner, 
§ 399, Ob. 

300. pr ov, regular in consecutive 
clauses after the zegative principal sen- 
tence. 

301. ‘Having found no place for joy 
in all thy heart’, literally, ‘not having 
found out where in the heart (ppevov 
partitive gen.) joy is’; cf. v. 426.—Here 
a pause; Orestes makes no answer. 

302. ‘And dost thou, a _fatling 
bloodless, a shadow of things which have 
blood, dare to answer me with silence 
and scorn, a victim fed and entirely 
consecrated for me?’ The text is. Weck- 
lein’s, suggested apparently by avaluaroy 
Bbonnw évapdvwv oxed (Todt), and is the 
only conjecture which makes satisfactory 
sense out of the letters. The use of 
aluwyv for évaluwy, évaluaros is not certi- 
fied, but, with an explanatory context, 
not improbable.—Booknpa: properly 
‘an animal fed up for sacrifice and 
banquet’ (Paley, see v. 304): dvaluaroy 
is a contrasted epithet of the kind 
familiar to Greek poetry (v. 333). A 
Bécxnya should naturally be rich in 
blood, but not so that of the Erinyes: 
see on uv. 265.—8é marks that avalyarov 
Bécxnua (bv) is an objection, a criticism 
upon his silence; the position of the é¢ 
is justified by the close antithetic con- 
nexion of avaluarov and Béoxnua.— 
Bboxnua datudvwv, fatling of the gods, is 
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possible, but weak in sense. Also the 
rhythm (dvaluaroy Béooxnua dSatpdvur, 
oxtd), since it obliterates the caesura, 
would be irregular, though this might be 
justified.—ov8(€) : not even. 

306. tpvov: pursuing the figure of 
a religious ceremony.—Séoprov fo dired 
thee to the place, like a spell, but with 
allusion to the binding of a sacrificial 
victim. The (objective) gen. oéev de- 
pends on dpvov déopt0ov, but practically, 
in sense, upon the adj. only. 

307—321. During this anapaestic 
march the Chorus take up their position 
for the following s¢asimmon, which is 
apparently the first perfectly complete 
and regular movement in the play. In 
fact (Paley) the choreutae, who have 
hitherto acted with unusual liberty, here 
take up the more formal and disciplined 
manner, which belonged to them by 
tradition, and this adds an appropriate- 
ness to xopdvy aywyuerv. The anapaests 
correspond to the rdpodos of the Supp/ices, 
Persae, Agamemnon, Choephori. 


evOudixar 0’ oid’ (with ¢r in margin). 


315 


of ued’, 
315. ad hua pavir epépret. 


307. kal xopdv: ‘let us link a 
dance fo accompany our hymn’. 

308. orvyepav: orror-striking, a 
music to freeze the blood, according to 
the full sense of the word: cf. o7vé, 
oruyes. 

310. Adxy ta Kat’ dvOpwaous: not 
‘the fates of men’ but ‘ ozs function’ or 
‘office in relation to men’, as appears 
from the repeated use of Adyxos in the 
exposition which follows, vv. 335, 348, 
389. This is their whole contention here, 
that they have a Adxos, Tip}, yépas, 
Hoipa, etc., a privilege wholly indepen- 
dent of all other authority. Hence the 
emphasis on Adxy in this clause: see 
further the next note, and contrast v. 931. 
—ordois, company, with reference to the 
ode (crdatuov pédos) which they are 
about to sing.—dped Canter. dui Weck- 
lein, but see on vw. 443, and on zw. 272. 

312. ‘...and hold that we here ap- 
pear as justicers absolute’, lit. ‘and hold 
that we here are direct in the exercise of 
justice’. oldpe®’ Ahrens. For ate, which 
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fatling bloodless, mere shadow of that which hath blood, dost 
thou dare to answer me with silence and scorn, though bred and 
consecrate for me?...A living victim shalt thou feed me, a living 
sacrifice; and now shalt thou hear a hymn that shall bind thee 


fast. 
Chorus. 


Come then, let us even link the dance; since our 


purpose is to utter a song of dread, telling how this our company 
portions the governance of mankind, and how we hold, that we 
here appear as claimants absolute. 

Whosoever holds forth clean hands, no wrath from us doth 


I suggest myself, see a parallel in v. 361. 
olf’ (M) has probably come in from a 
proposed correction of the fem. termi- 
nation in the compound ev@ddxcac: but 
see v. 77 etc. The sense is continued 
without regard to the termination (at 
wv. 311) of the anapaestic system. In 
prose-style, the last clause would be 
subordinate, ‘we so govern as to have 
here, we trow, an absolute claim’; but 
in Aeschylus the co-ordination is natural. 
—ev0vSicar. The full and exact sense 
of this word is important. It is not to 
be confused with ed@vdixos in Ag. 758, 
nor does it mean simply just. It is 
active in sense, as the MS, accent, though 
dubious, was meant to show, and it is 
used with reference to the Athenian 
meaning of et@vdccla and eb@ecia Silky. 
These terms were applied (see v. 436) 
to a forensic proceeding clear of (pre- 
liminary) objections, either because none 
were laid, or because they were over- 
ruled. In the like sense, the Erinyes 
describe themselves, with regard to all 
possible impediments, as ‘in the present 
case ev@udixacr’: they are prosecuting a 
Justice, which, within its sphere, is of ¢o 
be tvaversed. To maintain this, and to 
protest against the interference invoked, 
according to the new fashion (v. 162), by 
Apollo, is the purport of the following 
ode. Here (vv. 313—321) they sum up 
their principles: their function (Adxos) is 
(1) strictly limited, but (2) within the 
limits exclusive. They meddle with 
nothing except blood-guilt (vv. 313~— 


316), but where blood-guilt, as they 
define it, is found, they are absolute, 
unerring witnesses, final executors (vv. 
317—321). The appeal therefore to 
another power is, as it were, an illegal 
impediment, which ought not to be 
entertained. Thus, with energetic point, 
they put, in the forms of law, their protest 
aé initio against ‘illegal’ intrusion, an 


-attitude which they maintain throughout 


until the final reconciliation, and which 
must be carefully borne in mind.—Many 
put a strong stop at dud, and emend 
v. 312 accordingly, ¢.g. ev@vdlkato: (Her- 
mann) pape?” (Wecklein) evar. This 
may be right, but the evidence is rather 
against it. 

314. KaSapws, to complete the metre, 
Hermann; ¢avepws Headlam. It is 
difficult to choose between this and Her- 
mann’s previous suggestion, ror péy 
Kadapas xelpas mpovdpovr’ | obtts «.7.X.: 
but, as he remarks, an erroneous insertion 
of the plural, with dotyve? below, is not 
likely.—mpovépovras: ‘hold forth’ in 
conscious innocence, opposed to ém- 
kpUrre. in v. 318. The antithesis is 
unfavourable to an alternative interpreta- 
tion of éwixpiwre: xetpas dovlas, ‘does 
secre? murder’, nor does this interpre- 
tation suit the facts: the Erinyes prose- 
cute a// murder, within the bounds of 
their definition, not secret murder only. 

315. The change in the order of the 
words (Porson) corrects the hiatus épépzrec | 
downs...(not admitted by the rules of the 
metre). 
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317. avip. 320. waparywodpevat. 


323. ddaoicw. 326. 708’. révd’ m. 


327. waka. mwraka m. 331. mapaxsope (originally rapapOopa). pperddaxae 
corrected to gpevodadio and again to ¢pevodadjo. In margin fr oluat ppevodajs m. 


316. Scorxvet: for the transition to 
the singular see v. 340. 

317. dAvTpev: partitive genitive de- 
pending on ée7ts, ‘if any sinner...’ etc.— 
akirwy Auratus, Hermann, a doubtful 
change, and connected with misconcep- 
tions (see above on wv. 310) as to the 
general sense. The Erinyes_ claim 
power not over all aXerpol (offenders) 
as such, but only over a certain class of 
them (those guilty of blood), which class 
they claim as theirs entirely: dAurpoy 
therefore is to the point.—dvip Porson. 

319—321. Toter Savotow: for, z.e. in 
the interest of, ¢he slain.—mrpdxropes : 
exactors, avengers.—avt@. The emphasis 
thrown on the pronoun by the metre (and 
indeed according to Aeschylean usage by 


the use of atrés) is accounted for by the 
idea of retribution; ‘as e shed the blood 
of the murdered, so we exact payment in 
blood from Aim’; cf. v. 777 and see on 
Cho. 118.—redéws: * absolutely, finally’, 
with épdvnpev, rather than ‘in the end’ 
with wrpdxropes. From the moment that 
the deed is done, we are once for all the 
declared avengers of it. The point, as 
throughout this passage, is to reject as 
impossible any justice or enquiry except 
theirs. 

322—399. First Stasimon. The sub- 
ject of the ode, which is all addressed 
obliquely to Athena (zv. 362) and her city 
(v. 392), is, as announced in the anapaests, 
the dignity, office, and exclusive rights of 
the Erinyes. Its character as a duros 
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visit, but harmless he passeth his days. 


But if any sinner, like 


this man, hath bloody hands to cover, then as true witnesses for 
the slain we come, and prove to him our authority by exacting 


his own heart’s blood. 


Mother, who barest me, O Mother Night, to punish them 


that see and that see not, hear! 


For the whelp of Leto would 


disprivilege me, by taking from me yon cowering creature, my 
victim, made mine own by his mother’s blood. 

But over the sacrifice, this is the song we sing; wild it 
maketh, wood it maketh, this hymn of the Erinyes, sense- 
destroying, binding the senses up, life-withering music harsh and 


untunable. 


désuios, an incantation to fascinate their 
victim Orestes, is exhibited (Wecklein) 
chiefly in the burdens (eshymnia) which 
follow the first three pairs of strophae, and 
present, in their rhythm, a dramatic and 
astounding contrast to the measures of the 
strophae themselves; see Appendix II. 
Indeed the expressive power of verse has 
perhaps never been carried higher than 
in this ode and the next. 

322, parep: drel irép ris pyrpds 
"Opéorov dywvlfovrat, clxelws Thy pnrépa 
éauray dvoudtovew schol. 

323. dAaoior...mowdy: {Gor cal Pavod- 
ow &xédtxov schol., ‘to be a punishment 
(punisher) to them that see not and them 
that see’, ¢.e. living and dead, probably 
a religious formula. 

325. Aarotstus: Lefo’s whelp. Apollo 
is the stronger beast, who would snatch 
away the cowering ‘hare’, which the 
Erinyes have run down. The figure is 
suggested by the association of Apollo 
(Avxetos) with the wolf and wolf-worship, 
on which see 7ed, 131: Tes, properly the 
young of an animal, when applied meta- 
phorically takes its colour according to 
the context. As suggesting strength and 
purity of breed, it can be used as a term 
of dignity; thus the king in Supp. 257 
describes himself with pride as the ts of 
his ancestor Palaechthon, and Heracles is 
the tvs of Zeus. But it has a contrary 
effect here. 

325. dripov rl@now: ‘would oust me 


from my privilege’ (riu4). This is the 
key-note. 

327. parpwov...pdvov: ‘devoted law- 
fully by his murdered mother’s blood’: 
ayvds signifies properly the savage ‘taboo’, 
and has here its full primitive sense. By 
his mother’s blood upon him the murderer 
is consecrated to. the avenger and for- 
bidden to all others.—The grammatical 
attachment of parpwor to dyvicua, whereas 
it belongs, according to our rules, to 
govov, is a striking example of Greek 
freedom in this respect. 

329— 333. éwl to reOupévw: over the 
‘victim’, who is, as it were, already slain. 
—rode pédos (dori): ‘this is the song we 
sing ’,—Tapakoma, trapadopa: nzaking 
wood (mad) and making wild: cf. rowdy 
vY. 324.—The reading of M points here 
to mapadopa, but rapadpdva (rapadgpo- 
civn) is indicated in the antistrophe 
(v. 344) and is also possible.—dpevodadrjs 
from dnAgoua destroy. On the metre see 
App. II.—adéppxrtos: contrasted epithet; 
it is a music ‘not of the lyre’, z.e. not like 
in its effect, but, contrary to ordinary 
music, maddening the human soul as the 
other soothes it.—-avova Bporots: 6 Enpal- 
ywy Tods Bporous schol., ‘making men wither 
away’. This is right so far, but it should 
be noticed that, in Homeric usage, ados 
dry, as a term of sound, denoted the 


angling of metal ina fight (kdpudes 8 dug’ 


adox dureyy J/. 12. 160, etc.),. and thus, 
to the Greek ear, was already associated 
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352. ovvddarwp. 


with hideousness of noise. It is this, 
not less than the primary sense, which 
makes avova a fit description for the 
“music of the fiends’ over the victim 
whose life they are about to drain. 
335. Adyos: predicate; ‘this was 
assigned (spun) by the power of appor- 
tionment as our function to hold for ever’. 
—biayrata : ‘ going right through’, else- 
where in Aeschylus of a piercing stroke 
or wound, but here simply ‘ thorough’, in 
relation to the metaphor (of work) in 
éréx\woev: the ‘thread’ was perfected, 
that is to say, the assignment absolute.— 
The schol. 7) dtauvwrak riwwpoupévy, and the 
modern ‘relentless, irresistible’, are not 
quite correct; but it is possible never- 
theless (as suggested by Mr Wedd) that 
in Adxos éréxAwoev and dtavrala we have 


344. mapddpova. 


oui. 351. §7 (in margin) m. 


allusions to the names Lachesis, Clotho, 
and less precisely to 4¢rofos, ‘not turning’. 

337—341. @vareyw (Canter): partitive 
gen. depending on the (relative) roto, 
‘those among mortals, with whom...’ etc. 
The leading position of the word prepares 
the ear for the antithesis of Gavay (subject 
to death...having passed death) in v. 340. 
—rtotow.. .pararor: them that are haunted 
by deeds of wanton crime, literally ‘ with 
whom walk in their path....’-—adrovpylat 
properly ‘ deeds of one’s own’, for which 
the doer is personally and without quali- 
fication responsible; by association (see 
on vw, 212) this whole class of words was 
specially connected with wilful murder, 
and this is the meaning of the speakers. 
But it is not without purpose that, even 
in defining their ‘proper portion’ in their 
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This power the spindle of fate did throughly assure to 
us, that, if any mortal man be companioned by wanton crime, 
with such we should walk until he pass beneath the ground... 
and death itself is for him no mighty deliverance. 


But over the sacrifice, eve. 


From our beginning was this office confirmed to us, 


The 


Deathless Ones may not lay finger thereon, nor is any of them 


coparcener to divide with us. 


own strict but narrow fashion, they are 
made to use words which would embrace 
the whole field of conscience and retribu- 
tion. It points the way to their place, 
larger because subordinate, in the better 
theology of the finale.—£vpararaot (Weil, 
but referring wrarety to the notion trample, 
and making further changes accordingly) 
‘share their rdros’, their walk, haunt, 
place of being and moving: see L. and 
Sc. s.vv. wdros, warety: wherever they 
go, their sin goes with them. The same 
metaphor is pursued in duaprety, and in 
fact the Erinyes here visibly appear as 
a personification of the sin.—fupréowor 
(Turnebus) is less acceptable, not only 
in sense, as suggesting rather accidental 
conjunction, but technically, as a common 
word and not easily missed.—For the 
(poetic) subj. without dy see v. 211.—trr- 
€\0q: ris, the offender. We pass from the 
general law to the particular case, as in 
UY. 317. 

348. yeyvopévatoe: ‘when we were 
about tocome into being’. Hom.//. 20. 127 
mweicerat dooa of alton | ywoudry éerévnce 
Aww, Gre pow téxe wArnp (Wecklein).— 
apiv Porson. The short final syllable 
occurs here only in Aeschylus, in Sopho- 
cles frequently, in Euripides not at all 
(Wecklein). 

350. dOavarewv Sé (dere): ‘and it is 
the part of the d@dvara...? Cf. Gedy, 
at the corresponding point of the anti- 
strophe, v. 363, similar to this in con- 
struction and sense, and suggested by it 
(Drake, Paley).—d@dvaro. takes colour 
from the preceding thoughts (vv. 337—341 
Ovarav...davdy) and signifies not merely 


In the white robes was I given 


‘those who die not’, but ‘those who have 
nought to do with death’. It is their 
interest (see the sequel) as well as their 
duty, to leave functions, intimately con- 
nected with the world of death and dark- 
ness, in the hands of those to whom that 
region is congenial and not repulsive (see 
vv. 73, 74 and infra 388 foll., 396 foll.). 
—daréxew xépas : literally ‘to keep their 
hands away (from it)’, not to touch a 
business neither theirs nor fit for them.— 
dbavdruy dm’ txew yépas Evers, d0avarwy 
diy’ exe xvépas Martin, whence others 
adavaruy Six’ éxew yépas ‘to hold as a 
privilege apart from the ad@dvara.’. This 
last is admissible, though objection might 
be made to the curt aly’ and the sound 
of dix’ éxew: but there is no need for 
change. The schol. wy rAnoidgew juads 
Tots Geots seems to be merely a misin- 
terpretation, taking d@avarwy with dé- 
xew, of the traditional text. 

352. ovvSalrwp (Turnebus) : properly 
here ‘co-partner’, from the primitive sense 
of datouar azvide, not sharer of a feast 
(L. and Sc. s.v.), though the common 
association of dalozac with feasting helps 
the transition to the next sentence. 

353—355- The limitation is mutual, 
and on the side of the Erinyes willingly 
respected: they have not, and they do not 
choose to have, any part in the joyous 
splendours of the d@dvaro, the temples, 
the festivals, and the white-robed wor- 
shippers, which belong to the gods of 
light, the gods properly so called. ovdapo7 
Srou éoprh kai dumexdvy xadapa maperps 
schol.—1adAevKwv: Aevxdy, but with 
emphasis.—The metre of the antistrophe 
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(v. 366) shows a loss here (after rérAwr), 
probably caused by the fact that the 
missing word repeated the sense, and 
perhaps the forms, of its neighbours: 
amépoipos (O. Miiller) is the most pro- 
bable; dvéopros (Weil) has been deduced, 
but not safely, from éop77# in the schol. ; 
dyépacros, drépapos, and other suggestions 
are possible.—éroxOnv: 7 was made, ap- 
pointed, created. 

355. Swpdtrov ydp eiAdpay (dnorpos 
TUXOHvaL, dpotpos evar): ‘(I was created 
without part in their festivals) because it 
was my choice to have none in their 
dwelling-places’. For the ellipse, which 
according to the habit of Greek is in such 
a case regular and almost obligatory, see 
examples in Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. § 597, 
particularly subsections (i), (k), (m), and 
see on supra v. 71, Theb. 2, Ag. 796, 855, 
Cho. 793, etc. No ambiguity is raised, 
the supplement being both indispensable 
and obvious.—8epatev. No temple (or 
even sanctuary), properly belonging to the 
Erinyes and bearing their name, seems to 
have existed, at all events in the times of 
Aeschylus ; and indeed the primitive con- 
ception of them, as exhibited in this play 
up to the alleged transformation, was not 
consistent with a fixed dwelling-place. 
Their only ‘home’ was below (zv. 420), 
and their one occupation pursuit. They 
could not therefore receive, in the regular 
fashion of Greek gods, any worship (see 


355 
360 
avr. B’. 


361. owevddueva 5 altered to orevdduevat 3’. 


above on wv. 106), and held, as they say 
themselves, in some sense ‘a place con- 
temned’ (v. 388). But to this Adyxes, such 
as it is, with all its rights and all its con- 
ditions, they hold with obstinate pride: it 
was defined (they say) with their own 
consent : they would sot have any abode, 
such as Apollo has, or Athena; and 
similarly, when a settlement is hereafter 
proposed to them, they reject the idea 
with scorn (uv. 873).—The received 
punctuation here, dwudrwy yap eldduav 
avarpowds x.tT.X., is, Ithink, inadmissible. 
For (1) it is beyond reasonable doubt 
that vv. 356—360 (to which in the Ms. 
there is no antistrophe) are a burden or 
ephymnium (Schneider), and are to be 
repeated as in the text, after the am/i- 
strophe; in the first pair of strophae, the 
burden is actually written twice in the Ms., 
to show the principle; in this and the 
following pair, it is written, as was to be 
expected, only once, with the strophe. 
But the aztistrophe ends (v. 368) with 
a sentence complete, and to construe 
with it the words avarpomwas x.7.X. is im- 
possible. Therefore the burden must be 
here, as generally in Aeschylus, separate 
in construction, and cannot begin in the 
middle of a clause. This consideration 
is, in my judgment, decisive ; but further 
(2) to begin a completely independent sen- 
tence at él rov «.7.\. makes the use of the 
demonstrative 7év obscure and not natural; 
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no part or share or portion, because of their dwelling-places 


I would have nought. 


Whensoever the subversive spirit of domestic hate destroys 
a life that should be dear, then after the destroyer hey! we 
follow, and whatsoever his strength, by the fresh blood upon 


him we wear him down. 


It is zeal that brings us here, zeal to relieve another of these 
cares ; and the Gods’ part it is, to confirm the tmmunity we pray, 


(3) it is not coherent to say, ‘I have no 
part in festivals, for I chose the subversion 
of (men’s) houses.’ There is not, between 
the ideas, sufficient connexion to explain 
the inference; and (4) dwyarwy elAduav 
avarpords, with the emphasis, as given 
by the order, on dwudrwy, should mean 
‘I chose the subversion of houses’ in 
preference to that of something else; but 
this, in the context, is not intelligible. 

386. ‘If ever, subverting the peace 
of the domestic pale, the spirit of hate 
destroys a life that should be dear, then 
after that man...’ etc. dvarpomds (s7d- 
versively) is the adverbial accusative, also 
called ‘inner’ and (not happily) ‘ quasi- 
cognate’ (see Kiihner Gv. Gramm. § 411, 
3 b for a large collection of examples). 
It qualifies ¢Ay, or rather the whole act 
TiGacds wv pidror Edy, and defines this act 
as a subversion, contrary to nature and 
order. It is placed first for emphasis and 
to mark. the point: murder within the 
home, and especially murder directed 
against domestic authority, not only 
‘kills’ but ‘subverts’; it destroys the 
very principle of human life (see the 
following stastmon, vv. 493 foll.); and 
that is why a special power was con- 
stituted to punish it.—A simpler construc- 
tion, according to our conceptions, would 
be obtained by reading dvarporais, in- 
strumental, éy subversion ; but this is not 
necessary, nor an improvement.— Apns 
TWWacds av; ‘Ares, having been domesti- 
cated’, The expression, characteristic of 
primitive and savage ethics, regards 
hostility as the normal relation of men, 
but abrogated and forbidden between 
members of the house. 


Vv. E. 


358—360. éwl roy Siopevac: éxi roirov 
érdibuevar pursuing, cf. Supp. 826 werd 
pe Spbuorot Seduevor.—eml rov ad’ léuevac 
(‘launching ourselves upon him ¢hus’, 
with a movement towards Orestes) E.A. I. 
Ahrens, perhaps rightly, though one would 
fain believe that the cry (#) is Aeschylean. 
—rtéy refers formally to ‘Ares’, but in 
sense to the domestic murderer, of whose 
act and spirit Ares is a symbol.—kparepdy 
...véou : ‘ whatever his strength, we bring 
him down with the weight of his crime 
fresh upon him.’ xparepdv dpolws are 
closely connected ; literally ‘likewise 
though strong’, that is to say, his strength. 
makes no difference. tro: nearly equiva- 
lent to éi¢ (by means of) in common prose, 
but poetically more suggestive. For alua 
véov cf. v. 204.—On the metre of this 
burden, see App. II. 

361—368. The Olympians, and in 
particular Athena, should gladly acquiesce 
in a privilege, which spares them disquiet 
and pollution. 

361. ‘We come here eager to relieve 
a certain one from all such care.’ o-meb- 
Sopev al8(e): Doederlein. The ‘haste’ 
and ‘eagerness’ refer, as atSe shows, to 
the present occasion. It is zeal, if the 
goddess will consider, for her own good, 
which brings them to her city. See 
above on v. 312.—twa. This oblique 
form of address (for these words are 
addressed to the expected Athena as 
truly as if she were already present) 
usually conveys a menace, as in Soph. 
Ai. 1138 roir’ els avlay rodwros tpyeral 
Tut, and in fact does so here. Their 
anger is visible even in the form of a 
friendly and respectful deprecation, 
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373- émipdvae. 


364, 365. Either (1) ‘ The gods should 
confirm the immunity for which I appeal, 
and enter into no question of it’ or (2) 
*,..should confirm the immunity of appeals 
to me, and....? In the first, épates is 
subjective, and éuaioe Atrais ‘to my 
appeal’ signifies ‘to me appealing’. In 
the second épato is objective, and the 
Neral are those of sufferers who invoke 
the Erinyes (see v. 511). It is in favour 
of (2) that Aral, prayers, entreaties, is 
a more humble word than the speakers 
would be disposed to use. But in this 
exaggeration of respect there may be a 
not unsuitable touch of bitterness and 
irony ; and on the other hand it is natural 
to suppose a relation, here as usual, be- 
tween the ‘gods’ and the ‘ prayers’, and 
not perhaps easy to bring suddenly into 


375. dyxader. 


view the action of the. murdered victim, 
who in this ode is scarcely mentioned. 
Adding to this that with an ‘active’ noun, 
like Acraf, there is always a presumption 
in favour of the subjective possessive as 
against the less common objective, we 
should incline rather to (1)—Headlam 
(Class. Rev. XVII. 286) suggests, for 
Acrais, the senseAecroupylats public services. 
This, if possible for Aeschylus, would be 
very appropriate.—Oeaw 8€ (dort): ‘and 
it is the part of the gods...’; see on v. 350, 
—drédeav...dyxptow. They speak like 
an advocatefrom Chios or Samos, pleading 
‘independence’ against the proposal to 
bring at Athens some action arising in 
his island. The enquiry (avaxpiors, see 
below vv. 411 foll.), by which the 
magistrate in an ordinary case decided 
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refusing to question it. 


For Zeus hath rejected from his 


converse, with merited loathing, this blood-bedabbled sort. 
Whensoever the subversive efc. 


Glory of man, ay, glory proudest beneath the sky, dissolves 
into the ground, and shrinks to contempt, at the passing of our 
black robes and malignant dance of our feet. 

For with a leap from far, ay, far above, heavily falls the 
descent of our pointed foot, our limbs that trip the longest 


runner, with irresistible doom. 


Falling, he knoweth this not, because of the bane in his 


whether to bring it before a court, is here 
(as they argue) out of place. The whole 
proceeding is barred by ‘ privilege’, and 
there is nothing to be done but to con- 
firm this objection.—It is grammatically 
possible to join this clause closely with 
the preceding, (owevdomev) 6¢ émexpalvew 
aréXevavy Oedv guatoe Nerais, but this offers 
no satisfactory meaning: arédea, im- 
munity, is inapplicable to the position of 
the gods in the matter, and émtxpaivew to 
that of the Erinyes, who never pretend 
to be the superior power. Moreover re 
(rather than 6é) would then be the con- 
junction required.—e’s Pauw, but the 
correspondence of short and long #7 thesi 
is not uncommon. 

366—368. Zeds: but see vv. 92, 720. 
The assertion, to the extent required, is 
not true, but is assumed by the Erinyes, 
as calculated to impress an Olympian 
opponent. What is the precise position 
and view of Zeus in these matters, Aes- 
chylus, for good reasons, never declares, 
just as he does not produce the Supreme 
Father in person. —tvos réS¢: ‘this kind, 
sort’, the Latin satio. ro rwv dovéwy 
schol.—On the metre see App. II.— 
As to the insertion here of the ephymnium 
or burden, avarpomds k.7.X., see on v. 355. 

369—383. From the gods they turn to 
men (avSpev). The proud citizens, as 
well as their patroness, will do well to 
consider, before putting themselves in the 
way of the Erinyes. Here they are not 
far from the sentiment of the poet himself, 
whose very patriotism, in one of his 


temper, must have made him regard 
with anxiety some of the high-handed 
proceedings of the imperial city. 

369. Kal pad(a)...cepval: ‘Ay, the 
proudest that there are beneath the sky.’ 

372. ‘perépats ébodSors: ‘at our pass- 
ing over them’. 

373- émOdvors (Heath): ‘ bringing 
jealousy, emesis’, 

374—378. dvékadev Pearson.—pddra 
(with avéka@ey, ‘from vety far above’) 
replies, as indicated by yap ovy, to the 
preceding wada in wv. 369. If pride is 
high, for all that, vengeance, to crush it, 
leaps down from far higher.—Bapvumer? 
Blaydes, as in wporeris, xauarreris etc., 
perhaps rightly.—odaXepad tavvSpdpots 
K@Aa: ‘limbs that can trip the longest 
runner’, if escape is attempted. It seems 
smoother to take «@Aa in apposition to 
wodds dxudy, than to make (as Wecklein) 
opadepa...kO\a a parenthesis; though 
certainly the apposition is loose——On 
the metre see Appendix II. 

379—382. The pride, which leads a 
man into transgression, also prevents him 
from profiting by chastisement. His sin 
is, as it were, a darkness about him, and 
he seems, as men sadly say, to dwell in 
a mist.—mlrrwy;: note the tense, ‘when 
he begins to fall’.—ov« otSev réSe: he 
cannot see that his disasters are the work 
of irresistible emesis, and he goes on to 
his doom.—totov (for rolov yap, Turnebus) 
‘such as to have this effect’. The con- 
junction, excluded by the metre, is also 
contrary to the idiom in such clauses, 
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avt. o. 


re kat Sédouxen Bporar, 


éuod K\vov Jeopov 
380. Totov yap éxi. 385. 
390. apace Sucodorairaha. 


which, as in Latin, are regularly asyndeta. 
Constr. rotov xvépas (‘as such a darkness, 
so darkeningly’) picos émirerbrarat dvdpl: 
grammatically rofov xvépas is in apposition 
to ptoos.—' Rumour says, with a deep 
sigh, that there is, as it were (rwa), an 
obscuring mist over his house.’—av8arau. 
I think (see on 7%ed. 665) that this verb 
here is not, properly speaking, deponent ; 
in translating into English indeed it is 
natural to make it so, and to personify 
g@arts, but according to the Greek the 
gars ‘is spoken’. The accusative makes 
no difficulty ; if ad3@ pdr dxdvy ‘I tell 
a rumour of a mist’ is correct, which no 
one doubts, then gdris addarac (pass.) 
axduy, ‘a rumour is told of a mist’, is, by 
the general law of Greek, equally so. That 
avdduat dxrvv ‘IT tell of a mist’ is correct, 
has yet to be proved. But the note on 


de. 388. drierat dtduexvat. 
392. 


obxdterai. 393- dédotxe. 
Theb. 665 is incorrect in denying a de- 
ponent use of avd@uat, and not exact in 
reference to the present example; see also 
on Cho. 151. —nrokteroves. This note of 
sympathy with the regrets of mankind 
over the errors of falling greatness belongs 
rather to the poet than to the speakers. 
‘The careers and fates of those who founded 
the greatness of Athens, Miltiades for 
example, and more recently Themistocles, 
had offered only too much occasion for 
such moralizing. That srodverovos does in- 
dicate /ament, and not merely indignation 
against outrage, we must assume from the 
general use of oréyw and its cognates.— 
As to the insertion here of the ephymnitem 
or burden, wdda x.7.X., see on v. 355. 
384—399. The last pair of stvophae 
have no burden, doubtless because the 
whole of them were sung, like the burdens, 
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wits. In cloud so dark doth his guilt hover over him, and 
rumour sighing tells how a mist, as it were, of gloom doth cover 
his house. 

For with a leap etc. 

For so it stands. Skilled to devise and sure to accomplish, 
and never forgetting sin, unapproachable by human plea, we do 
an office misprised of gods, misesteemed of them, and from 
them sundered by sunless mirk,—a twilight, rugged way for the 


seeing eye alike and for the blind. 
What mortal, then, at this feels not awe and fear, hearing 
what legal power the gods have given and fate confirmed to us 


by the full chorus instead of semi- 
chorus. 

384—391. péver: zt zs established, the 
law of their being and rights, as summed 
up in what follows.—etprjyxavol...réXeot: 
as well able .as sure to accomplish our 
purposes.—Kakoyv, evil deeds.—oepval... 
Bporots: ‘unbending to supplication of 
man’: gexvai here has no connexion with 
the title (v. 1042) which they are to 
assume after their transformation, and 
has a different sense (haughty, not revered). 
—drlera Canter, Stéwopev Heath. The 
MS. readings drlerac and d:duerat are 
probably connected in origin, arising 
both from a marginal as, referring to 
drlera : the annotator, objecting to dria 
driera as tautologous (but see v. 354), 
proposed to transfer drlera to the subject, 
and the annotation was applied in the 
right place (making drierat), but also 
attached itself to the last word, making 
it unmetrical (d:erduevas) and thus driving 
out one of its syllables. Similar pheno- 
mena occur elsewhere, see on v. 390.— 
Stavopev (vw accontplish) is also possible, 
and perhaps more liable to be perverted, 
d&yw being rare and the false division 
dia-vowev Obvious. A verb is necessary, 
an ‘ellipse of éoyev’ (schol.) being in- 
defensible. —Adyy...Admqa: ‘a function 
wide-sundered from the divine by a sun- 
less mirk’. Adwa Wieseler.—Oeov: the 
dGavara: of vv. 349 foll.—dynrl@ Ada : 
not because their dwelling-place is the 
underworld, though this is part of the 


suggestion, but because their whole 
relations with man afe connected not, 
like those of the @eol, with illumination 
and gladness, but with darkness and 
obscuration both of soul and of fortune : 
see the preceding s¢rophae, and the words 
that follow.—Svep-o80-mralmadka (so to 
be divided) «.7.A.: ‘where the seeing eye, 
and the darkened alike, find a rough 
and twilight way.’ That the power ex- 
tends over living and dead (see v. 323) is 
part of what is conveyed by this impressive 
symbol, but not all. The point is, that 
under the malign influence of the Erinyes 
(see vv. 379 foll.) the living sinner walks 
already overcast with the same shades 
into which he finally passes for ever. 
Living and dying, he is as helpless as 
one who travels a difficult path at night- 
fall (6ue 4%, pursuing the idea of dyyAly).-— 
I offer Svepodoralwada as a restoration 
of the metre (see v. 398 and Appendix II.), 
in preference to dveropo-, dverodo-, and 
other suggestions, on the ground that 
there is some actual evidence for it. 
That the word was liable to be mistaken 
for a compound of éve- is manifest. 
Hence the omission of uw This letter 
a corrector noted, for re-insertion, in the 
margin ; and thence it has been transferred 
go kde, making the Ms. Adwwg, an error 
equally natural, since there actually was 
such a word as Aduma (shine). For the 
triple compound cf. derocxvOpwwéds (Cho. 


734), etc. 
392. ovy G{erav Turnebus. 
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405 


401. Thy karadp@aroupérvyy. 


395. Tov...ré&Xeov: ‘ which was finally 
given and confirmed to me by destiny 
from gods’, z.e. the elder gods, whose 
disposition {it is assumed) the new 
dynasty should confirm. 

396. em: ze. (if it is right) éreore 
(schol.), ‘it is fixed, destined for me’: 
see on Ag. 552. But tru (Hermann) is 
not unlikely. 

397- waAat wadatdv Wieseler, perhaps 
rather wadauradadév. The re-inforce- 
ment of the idea by repetition is charac- 
teristic of the ode (rapaxowd mrapadopd, 
Guorpos AxAnpos, drew’ drlera).—péver yé- 
pas wadatéy Hermann. 

398. With Ms. reading, constr. éyouca 
raz v3d-xOdva-xal-dvajdwov - cvépas.— 
But guaere, should we not read dé y@ova, 
adj., subterranean? This gives a simpler 
arrangement of words, and removes the 
objection, that ragw bd xGovds (or x Gort) 
would be expected, rather than the accu- 
sative 7Oéva. 

400—492. Athena arrives, and after 
questioning both the parties, decides that 
the issue must be referred to a jury of 
Athenian citizens, and: that the court so 
formed shall be a permanent institution 
for the future.—As to the.manner of her 


appearance, and the means by which she 
is supposed to have come, see on wv. 406 
foll.: it appears probable that she simply 
enters, by one of the mdpodor, like the 
other personages. 

4ot. yiv karadbaroupévy (Stanley): 
‘where I was taking possession of a vacant 
land’, literally, ‘taking to myself by first 
occupancy’: xaTragd@ares (yi) and xara- 
PGardouzae (rather than xarap@aréoua as 
L. and Sc.) describe, according to ety- 
mology (#0d-vw), the right of the first 
comer, such as the ancient Hellenic and 
modern European colonists claimed in 
countries not populated, or populated 
only by ‘savages’. The reason why the 
term is applied here to the territory of 
Troy is that the Achaeans had utterly 
and literally destroyed that sé\ts, both 
people and city (Ag. 369 foll., 529 foll., 
8or foll., etc.), so that what came to 
Athena by their ‘gift’ (see below) was 
the bare land, out of which (as from the 
stump of a felled tree, see v. 404) a new 
settlement might grow. —TIf, as is generally 
and (I think) rightly supposed, a lapse of 
something like ten years separates this 
scene from the end of the Trojan war, 
the word karadBaroupévyn (POdyw) is not 
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once for all? 


From old, old time it is our appointed privilege ; 


our place is beneath the ground, our darkness barred from 
the sun, but our office above contempt. 


Enter ATHENA. 


Athena. 


A cry of appeal came to mine ear far away by 


Scamander, where I was taking occupancy of a vacant land, 
which the Achaean chiefs and leaders ‘assigned’, of their grace, 
to me, for a mighty share of the wealth their spear had won, 
in bare and full possession,—a special guerdon given to Theseus’ 


applicable to an ‘occupation’ so leisurely. 
Prof. Seymour (see on w.. 234) adduces 
this in favour of his view that the whole 
action of the Ovestea is brief, a few days. 
But the use of the word, like all this 
passage (see following note), is merely 
ironical. The title of Athena to the 
Troad does not, in her view, depend on 
‘gift’ or ‘occupancy’ at all. Her real 
meaning is, that she has been just now 
engaged there, because the place is, and 
always was, one of her possessions. 
402—405. ‘Which the Achaean leaders 
and princes, as they say, assigned, for a 
mighty portion of the wealth their spear 
had won, stock and base, entirely unto 
me, a gift select for the children of 
Theseus.” She adopts the donors’ view 
of their liberality, but not without irony 
(67a). The universal recognition of her 
rights in the Troad, and therefore those 
of Athens, is carried up to the Trojan 
war—a respectable antiquity; but the 
rights themselves, according to her re- 
presentation, by no means flowed from 
thedestruction of Troy, which, considering 
that in the Agamemnon it is treated as an 
extreme wickedness and a principal cause 
of punishment, would have been an origin 
highly unsatisfactory. The citadel of Troy, 
with all its appurtenances, belonged to 
‘Tritonian Pallas’ (Verg. Aen. 2. 226, 
615), as truly as the Acropolis of Athens. 
And though we are doubtless to assume 
(with Orestes, 7%. 460) that Athena per- 
mitted the punishment of the Trojans, she 
does not here either approve the sacri- 
legious destruction of the city, or derive 


her rights there from the destroyers. On 
the contrary, she comments, with some 
keenness, on the generosity of awarding 
to her (éyol), ‘stem and all’, the bare 
stump of her own tree, which they had 
cut down. The figure véyayw atrémpep- 
voy, which lends itself naturally to the 
double suggestion, is borrowed from the 
species of property chiefly important in 
Attica, olive-trees ; and it could hardly 
fail, in this connexion, to remind Athenian 
hearers of ¢he tree, the olive of the Acro- 
polis, destroyed by the Persians, though 
marvellously afterwards resuscitated. The 
Persian crime and the Achaean had al- 
ready been paralleled in the trilogy, and 
illustrated by a figure resembling adré- 
wpeuvov here (see on Ag. 532).—Onoéws 
wéoxois: “ Akamas and Demophon, who 
were recognised in the Epos, but not 
until after Homer, as having taken part 
in the Trojan war. This was stated in 
the /iias Mixpd of Lesches; cf. Paus. x. 
25.8” (Wecklein). Aeschylus, we may ob- 
serve, would probably have cited ‘Lesches’ 
as ‘Homer’; but this is no place for the 
Homeric question.—Successive Athenian 
governments had, since the early part of 
the sixth century, claimed or held pos- 
sessions in the Troad, with the town of 
Sigeum ; and probably they were in the 
hands of Athens at this time, though the 
schol. here says that Aeschylus is urging 
the recovery of them (els ro dvréyer@ar 
wddw Zeyelov). There was a legend 
(Strabo 13, § 38) that Sigeum had 
been built with stones brought from the 
site of Troy: if the legend was known 
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at Athens and in the time of Aeschylus, 
his words gain a point, since the Athenian 
town was thus actually the Ilian ‘tree’ 
raised up, and might claim the rights of 
the ancient capital. That the building 
was done (Strabo /.c.) by a citizen of 
Mitylene, the rival of Athens in this 
region, was (we may presume) not a 
part of the Athenian version. 
406—408. No quite satisfactory ex- 
planation of this has been given, nor 
can I offer one. (1) The first two 
verses, taken alone, give the impression 
that the goddess few or sazéed through 
the air, using instead of wings the aegis, 
the typical mantle which she wore about 
her shoulders, ws dpyévy xpwyévy ry 
alylée (schol.). Not that this interpre- 
tation is absolutely necessary, for it 
depends on our presuming a connexion 
between without wings and making my 
wind-filled aegis sound (upon the air), 
and it is possible not to connect them. 
But prima facie this is the meaning: and 
so Herniann, with perhaps a majority. 
On the other hand (2) mdows...dxov, 
with at least equal plainness, suggests 
prima facie a car with horses (O. Miiller 
and others), which would dispense with 
the supposed use of the aegis, and make 
rather pointless the words speeding an un- 


worn foot. If we allow, in favour of (1), 
that the aegis itself may be the édxos, as 
‘carrying’ the goddess though she did 
not ride upon it, it is not easy to say 
what is indicated, metaphorically, by the 
steeds, to which the 6yos is yoked ; nor is 
there anything in the words to show that 
these mw@dot are metaphorical. (The 
question, whether the car, if car there be, 
is shown to the audience, may be put 
aside: tévSe would not require this, but 
would be satisfied, as in Cho. 559, if 
Athena pointed off the stage to the place 
where she has just alighted.)—Emen- 
dation has not helped. Paley suggests 
that v. 407 and zw. 408 are alternatives, 
and perhaps one of them spurious; but 
this, even if probable, does not clear 
the case. Hermann adopts «wats (Wake- 
field), so that the aegis (as car) is yoked 
or bound to the ‘arms’ of the goddess 
(as steeds); but this is not happy. It is 
preferable, if we pursue this line of inter- 
pretation, to suppose that the expression 
w@dot is itself applied, metaphorically, to 
the arms.—mvéas (for madrots), ode for 
7év6', and other proposed changes are not 
entertainable.—It may be guessed that 
the explanation (as in v. 294) depends 
upon some type, then familiar but now 
lost, in art or literature; but on the present 
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sons. Thence came I, speeding an unfretted foot, without wing, 
making my swollen aegis sound on the air, having yoked this 
carriage to steeds of prime. 

And now that I see what visitors Athens hath, the sight 
astonishes me, though it not dismays. In wonder’s name, who 
are ye? I ask it of all,—of him, whose place at mine image 
claims me his friend, and you, not like to aught begotten of seed, 
not aught among all that eyes of gods behold,...nor yet 
resembling forms of man....But that, because one lacks beauty, 


his neighbour should speak him 


the righteous mind. 


evidence the language cannot, I think, 
be interpreted without some unprovable 
assumption.—&rpvuroyv recalls the goddess’ 
title “Arpurdvy (Wecklein). — «ddrov 
(alyidos), sinzm (aegidis), not because the 
robe made a xédmos (curve) over the 
bosom of the goddess, but because, in 
her flight, it was blown into a xéAz7os, 
like that of a sail. 

409. Kal viv 8’ dpeca is opposed to 
mpbowbev éfjxovea inv. 400. When she 
heard the cry from Athens for help, she 
was surprised, and, so far as such a 
feeling was possible to her, alarmed, 
lest.some harm might have been done, or 
be done before she arrived; and now also 
that she is on the spot, her eyes perceive 
what, though it does not terrify, certainly 
does astonish.—xawhv Canter, but with- 
out need.—éptAlay: collective for plural, 
‘visitors of the land’, as in vv. 714, 1031. 

412. Constr. égyuévy Bpéras. 

413. tpas re (Adyw): ‘and I also mean 
(speak of) you’; the verb is borrowed 
from the preceding, with a slight change 
of construction.—e@waprav: Trav ocetpo- 
Hévwy schol. ‘creatures begotten’, Cf. 
Vv. 57 7d pddov ovK brwra THs’ dpirlas. 

414, 415: *...not in that world which 
the eyes of gods behold, nor yet like 
forms of mortal kind.’ The two clauses 
Jare not precisely parallel, but varied, as 
in &évw...duas re just above. The first 
pursues the lead of obSev! oraprav yéver 
(sot to any kind in the world seen by 
gods); the second, which in strict paral- 


ill,—that is an equity far from 


lelism would be ‘nor in the sphere of 
mortal sight’, takes up instead the sense 
of duolas.—Odavor: ca quae spectantur, 
from @éa object of sight (Wieseler, 
changing also ev to odv). The Ms. has 
the accentuation @eaior, ‘among goddesses 
whom gods behold’, but this is not apt, 
and the change of dpwudvats to épwudvas 
(Stanley) will not make it so. The 
specification. of goddesses is not to the 
purpose: the world of the gods included 
many creatures, who were not ‘goddesses’, 
and with whom, rather than with any 
goddess, the Erinyes, though dissimilar, 
might be compared. The Gorgons for 
example (v. 48) were @dac mpds Seay 
dpwuevat, but not Peal. 

416,. 417. ‘But that, because one 
lacks beauty, his neighbours should 
speak him ill,—that is an equity far from 
the mind of the just.’ She reminds 
herself of her duty, and checks the ex- 
pression of her disgust.—y8e: the pro- 
noun resumes Aéyeuv xaxds, but is adapted, 
as often, to the fem. predicate.—Oépts 
might here have the archaic sense custom, 
practice; but the usual Aeschylean sense, 
right, gives a better point. It zs in a 
certain sense ‘fair’ to tax a person with 
corporeal defects, which he actually 
has ; but such ‘justice’ is not good enough 
for Athena. Contrast the behaviour 
of Apollo (wv. 192), to whom Athena 
is everywhere conspicuously superior. 
Neither of them fulfils the Aeschylean 
conception of a God, any more than 
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Michael or Raphael fulfils Milton’s con- 
ception. But the theology of Athens, 
such as it was, pleased the Athenian 
prophet better at any rate than that of 
Delphi, which, even with the boldest 
remodelling, barely escapes his disappro- 
bation.— With 48’ (M), we must supply 
éorl to rpbow dtxalwr, but, apart from any 
question as to the limits of #5é (avd) in 
Aeschylus (see on v. 188), this produces 
a tautology.—rév (for rots) Heath. 

419. alavy: efernal, as in v. 5753 
they assert their divine, or at least non- 
mortal, quality, answering so far the 
question left open by Athena in vv. 414, 
415:— The rendering gravis, terrible 
(Dindorf), is doubtful: If aéavys has any 
sense in Aeschylus except eternal and 
slight modifications of it (which is not 
certain), the alternative is qwoefel, mtser- 
able; but that is not applicable here. 
See on wv. 482. 

420. "“Apal (recc.): Dirae, The Spirits 
of the Curse, because their power was 
evoked by the curse of the injured, of 
which indeed the Erinys was, in part, a 
personification. See the Introduction.— 
Note that their ‘name at home’, their 
divine name, as compared with Zrinyes 


(v. 332), is the more significant and ex- 
plains its purport, whereas "Epis, to the 
ear of the average Greek, had probably 
ceased to have any connotation. The 
latter name they here imply by contrast, 
and should in strictness specify, though 
the omission is a natural liberty of art. 

421. ol8a piv implies that she waits 
for more, noting (of8a) what has been 
told. Her calmness is far from pleasing 
to the interlocutor, who expected the 
preceding announcement to produce more 
impression.—kAnSévas: here in the sense 
of xadtéw name, ra dvouara Ta ep Sy 
évouaféueva, d xadetode. 

422. Literally, ‘Yes, my fusction—of 
that indeed (6%) thou shalt be informed 
forthwith.’ ‘ye pév answers the hint of 
Athena (see preceding note). There is 
more to come, there is their office, which 
they proclaim with eager pride. 

423. ‘I can understand whatever is 
plainly told’, z.e. ‘If I do not receive the 
information forthwith (rdxa), it will be 
the fault of the telling.’ She maintains, 
under courteous forms, her attitude of 
superiority. 

424. é&Sdpev: not ‘from their homes’ 
but ‘from houses’, from dwelling-places 
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Erinys. 


Thou shalt learn the whole in brief, Daughter 


of Zeus. For us, we are the Eternal Children of Night, the Avaz, 
powers of the curse, so named in our home below. 
Ath, Ye have told me now your birth, and the name, 


whereby ye are called.,... 
Erin. 
speed. 


Ath, 
Erin. 


Ay, and mine office, that shalt thou learn with 


I can understand whatever is plainly told. 
We hunt man-slayers out of dwelling-places. 


Ath, And the slayer’s flight,—where is the end of it? 


Erin. 


There, where there is no use for the word of Joy. 


Ath, And would thy clamour indeed pursue yon fugitive 


even to that? 
Erin. 


Ay, for he dared to be his mother’s murderer. 


Ath, Was there not a compelling power, whose wrath he 


feared ? 
Erin. 
a deed ? 


of men generally (see v. 210). Hence the 
next question and answer, ‘Where is the 
exile to end?’, ‘To end? Only where 
all joy ends.’—Bporokrovotyras: ‘cde- 
stroyers of (human) life’. The largeness 
of the description is consistent with the 
language of this play generally (¢.g. 317 
foll., 337 foll.), andshould not be abridged, 
out of respect to casual and inconsistent 
limitations, such as vw. 212. The limi- 
tation adroxrovoiyras (wilful destroyers, 
as some would read here) is doubtless 
intended, but may be understood; syrpo- 
xrovoiyras (as others) is not inadmissible, 
as a reference to the particular case of 
Orestes (see v. 210); but the more com- 
prehensive term better fits the present 
situation. In v. 210, they speak to one 
(Apollo) who knows the story of Orestes; 
Athena, as yet, knows nothing of it. 

425. word Auratus.—evyis Scaliger. 

426. ‘There where the laws allow no 
place for joy.” pySapno0 may be joined 
either with 7d xalpew or with voulterat. 
If with voulgera: (which I prefer), it is still 
right that the negative should be x4, not 


Where is the strong spur, that should compel to such 


ov, as in Latin the mood of the verb would 
be subjunctive,— ‘is terminus est, ubi nus- 
quam sf usus laetitiae’—, because the 
definition is in form general, marking 
what zs fo de the character of the final 
place. 

427. % «kal emphasizes both roavras 
and rq 5e.—rovatras, sch, ‘flight (exile) 
with no limit but that’.—émpportets 
(Scaliger): émiBogs, ‘force on him with 
hue and cry’.—The equity of Athena is 
at once revolted both by the indefinite 
cruelty of the punishment, and the 
ferocious manner of execution. 

429. ‘Was there not some external 
power, whose wrath he feared?’ @AAns 
contrasts dvay«yn with the délwots (choice 
vw. 428) of the agent himself. To com- 
plete the grammar, supply éddveve from 
goveds elvat. 

430. ‘Where is the spur so strong 
that it should compel to such a deed ?’ 
@s: dere. They evade the question, 
not choosing to recognize the part of 
Apollo. 
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433. In dixalove the ov is written on an erasure, and above it -w- (for dtxalws) 


is written by m. 


431. She turns to Orestes.—iprous 
Adyou: 6 Huis Too Adyou, ‘one half (side) 
of the story.’ 

432. ‘Nay, but the oath,—he cannot 
accept it, will not tender it.’ Seeing that 
Athena is not to be overborne, the 
respondent now tries to put her objection 
to the detested dvdxpiots (v. 365) in a form 
which, as she supposes, will appeal to the 
legal spirit. The defendant should be 
challenged to ‘deny the fact’ on oath, as 
they themselves are ready, if he pleases, 
to assert it; if Orestes refuses, as of 
course he must, the case should end. 
The purgatory oath was an ancient Greek 
institution (see the Laws of Gortyn, 
Greck Antiquities, Gardner and Jevons, 
p- §71) and was used at Athens (wpéxAnors 
eis 8pxov) in appropriate cases, murder 
included. To propose such an abuse or 
it, as the Erinyes here suggest, would 
probably have been too much, in the 
fifth century, for any Athenian. But in 
ruder times and places, such justice may 
well have been awarded to outcasts stig- 
matized by superstition as ‘under the 
ban of the fiends’, partly from a confused 
notion that they were not oathworthy. 
They could not be tried; they belonged 
to the pursuer. Even the tribunals of 
the Athenian empire may have heard the 
plea, or such like pleas, in cases coming, 
like that of Orestes, from abroad. 


438. délay r’ ératiwv. 


433. ‘The justice you recommend 
prefers the name to the thing’: literally, 
‘You would have one be just in name 
rather than act with justice.’ The subject 
of 8txalovs is grammatically the indefinite, 
‘people’, in effect Athena herself. «Avew: 
kadetoOat. With wrpatas supply dicatous : 
cf. (rpdocovcav) jovxatrépay v. 223.— 
diuxaiws m, dixatos Dindorf, but the read- 
ing of M is better. What provokes the 
severity of the goddess is the implied 
attribution of such justice to her. 

434- Tav godeav: subtleties, ra copa. 

435. ‘My meaning is that oaths must 
not give victory to what is not just,’ true 
(moral) justice depending not merely on 
the fact but on the circumstances. 1}: 
prohibitive.—See further on wv. 486. 

436. ‘Question (him) then, but let 
your justice be dérect.’ Ev@véixia (here 
evGeta dixn) was the position of a cause 
in which ‘issue was joined directly’ (if 
we may borrow the phrase), without 
any preliminary objection against the 
admissibility or the form. It signifies 
therefore that the Erinys withdraws her 
objection. But xptve 8’ evOeiay Slxny is 
not a mere repetition of &éAeyxe. The 
prosecutors’ conception of ‘ justice direct’ 
(and /air, for the word has both meanings) 
is exactly contrary:-in the view of the 
Erinyes (see v. 312) the dvdxpross itself 
(note «five) is the cavil, the unfair im- 
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Ath. 
spoken. 
Evin. 
Ath, 
deed. 
Erin. 
Ath, 
Erin, 
Ath, 
charge ? 
Erin. 
Ath. 
to this ? 


Nay, but the oath! 


How so? Explain. 


pediment, and they call it ed@efay with 
bitterness. 

437. ‘Will you verily and indeed 
permit me to deal finally with the 
charge?’ By taking their concession in 
a large sense, she assumes control, under 
a polite form, of the whole cause.— 
Constr. émerpérotre Oy eyo. 

438. amas 8’ ov; ‘How should we not?’ 
‘Of course’: conveniently ambiguous be- 
tween ‘What else could I wish?’ and 
‘What else can I do?’. Since Athena, 
it is clear, will not give up Orestes un- 
tried, they bow to force majeure, and 
attempt to propitiate her by a personal 
compliment. — wéBovoat «.7.A.: ‘for 
reverence, for thy noble quality’. dflwy 
obcay yovéwy (2.e. délay dm’ délwy ofcav 
yovéwy) schol. The function, which 
Athena assumes, in summoning and pre- 
siding over the Areopagus, is that of the 
archon basileus (see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities, p. 253 Eng. transl.). Birth, 
as a qualification for office, had at Athens, 
even in the democratic age and as matter 
of law, a great importance. And this 
particular office was such in its character 
and association, that, so long as it was 
elective, good birth, and even high birth, 
must have been practically indispensable 
qualifications. The- change, which ex- 
posed it, with the rest of the archonships, 
within certain limits to the chance of the 


There are two parties here, and only the one hath 


He will not take or tender it. 
Thou wouldst have one be just in name instead of in 


In subtlety thou art not poor. 

I will not that an oath should give victory to wrong. 
Question him then,...but let thy justice be ‘ direct’. 

Would ye verily entrust to me the issue of the 


How should we not,...for respect, for thy fit nobility ? 
What reply, my friend, wouldst thou make in thy turn 
But tell me first thy country, birth, and story, and then 





lot, was but recent (about B.c. 487 
apparently), It is therefore natural that, 
in introducing the first ‘president of the 
Areopagus’, Aeschylus should lay this 
stress upon her nobility as Ards xépy. 
ye...yeé, which in English cannot be repre- 
sented without cumbrousness, emphasize 
the point that they admit ody her 
personal claim: none is more worthy to 
be judge, zf judge there must be. The 
repetition of ye, which was approved 
by Hermann, seems effective, and not 
unnatural, if we suppose a slight pause 
after séBoveal ye. But the evidence for 
the second ye (the r of the MS., pointing 
to y) is not conclusive, and some would 
omit it.—éflay dam’ dflwv: ‘deriving 
worthiness from worthy’, z.e. worthy by 
heredity. The adj. is treated, as the 
schol. indicates, like a participle; see 
v. 444, and on Ag. 726. The plural 
describes, according to rule, the worthy 
parent regarded as such, and does not 
imply, in the case of Athena, a plurality 
of ‘ancestors’ or even of ‘parents’. She 
had of course only a father.—dn’ dflov : 
Stanley, upon the suggestion of the schol.: 
the first letter seems to have been driven 
out by the writing in full of ye (now re), 
The reading is not certain, but no better 
has been suggested, and the general sense 
at least seems plain. 
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448. mporpowacoc corrected by m. 


441. vTévde (M): the present charge. 
tavde (of the Erinyes) the later Mss. 

442—444. The sense is—‘ Provided 
that, before thus committing yourself 
to the protection of our sanctuary, you 
have duly obtained religious purification.’ 
The predicate of the sentence is ceyrds 
(av) mrpocixrwp.—Bpéras depends on the 
compound phrase joat puddcowv, partly 
on joa for épjoar sit at (v. 412) and 
partly on @vAdcowr in the sense of 
‘keep to’, ‘abide by’, as Hom. e 208 
evOdde x’ atOe pévwry wap’ éuol réde Sdua 
¢uAdecas (somewhat similar to supra 
UV. 243).—oepves év tpdmos “Télovos to- 
gether: ‘respected by religion after the 
custom derived from Ixion’. With ceuyds, 
‘entitled to religious respect’, cf. v. 92. 
For the precedent of Ixion, see the schol. 
here, dy tpérov Kdxeivos mpooexd@nro TY 
vay Tod Acs xadapicOnoduevos. mpwros 
yap litwy pbvov trojoas éxabapicOy brd 
Aids, and inf. vw. 721. Pindar (Pyth. 2. 
32) adds the qualification that Ixion’s was 
the first case of kindred-murder ‘with 
craft’ (z.e. malicious or intentional), or of 
purgation from such murder: éugi’d\cov 
alua mpwrwros otk drep réxvas éwéutte 
Ovarois. ‘A connection was felt between 
the name Téiwy and ix-, the root of words 
of supplication; possibly even the origin 
of the story is to be sought here” 
(Sidgwick). The myth is discussed in 
an article by Cecil Smith in Classical 


450° 
448, 449. exet...epefouern. 


Review 1X. 277.—The words in the schol., 
by rpbmov Kaxelvos mpooexdOnto TH vay 
Tot Aros xabapicbnoduevos, if intended to 
suggest that the present action of Orestes 
is compared by Athena to that of Ixion 
seeking purification, are contrary to the 
sense, What Athena wishes to ascertain, 
before proceeding with her investigation, 
is that the appellant zs already cere- 
monially clean, that he does o¢ come 
for purification, but for justice; see his 
reply. If he had answered otherwise, 
she would, before holding further inter- 
course with him (see vv. 237, 287), either 
have performed the rite herself, as Apollo 
did, or directed him to procure it else- 
where. We may perhaps infer that, 
even in the fifth century, submission to 
these rites was imposed on those charged 
with homicide before the Areopagus, or 
at least that, in the judgment of religious 
and conservative persons like Aeschylus, it 
ought to have been.—dpjjs : our (not my), 
for dignity, and also because the sanctuary 
is that of Athens as well as of the goddess; 
see on Zheb. 404. prijs recc., and some 
modern texts: for which it may be said, 
that this is apparently the only example 
in the tragedians of dués so used (in 
dialogue and in the feminine) as to 
require the ‘Ionic’ inflexion in -y, which 
is incongruous with the a in the stem 
(see v. 311), On the other hand, literary 
language is bound to be inconsistent in 
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defend thee against the present accusation ;—provided always, 
that, with right assured, thou hast taken thy suppliant place and 
watch at this image, hard by my hearth, an appellant entitled, 


after the manner of Ixion, to respect. 


pray thee, give answer plain. 
Or. 
remove a weighty scruple. 


To all these questions, I 


Lady Athena, I will begin with thy last words, and will 
I am no suppliant for purgation; 


and (showing his hands and pointing to the tmage) there is no 


pollution there! 


such matters, and an erroneous substi- 
tution of the rare aujs is not very pro- 
bable. 

447- péAnpa: douds, scruple. 

448. mpoorpomatos : an applicant for 
purification, as in v. 237. 

448, 449. o08° eet pevoos: ‘and 
there is no uncleanness ¢here’,—holding 
forth his hands, as he says the words, and 
pointing to the image which he has 
touched. Cf. v. 313, where the innocent 
man is described as xa@apas xetpas mpo- 
véuwy, ‘one who holds forth clean hands’. 
For the application of the purge to che 
hands, see on Vv. 42.—mpds Xepl K.7.A. : 
‘upon my hand, as suppliant at thine 
image’: an explanation of éxe?, added to 
make the text, without stage-directions, 
intelligible to a reader. The metre, 
having an anapaest in the fifth foot (as 
well as a rather rough dactyl in the 
third), shows the verse to be spurious, 
and probably of late origin. Moreover, 
though the personification of the hand is 
Aeschylean, the metaphor yelp epetouéry 
is hardly so; Aeschylus would rather 
have written épefouévov.—For accidental 
confusion (&xet) of « and x, which is not 
unknown in M, see puxdy inv. 170. Here 
however the change may be intentional, 
the author of it supposing the construction 
to be pioos Exes mpds yeipl, ‘pollution 
holds to my hand’. The dropping of the 
« in the dative (épefoudrym) occurs also, 
and is hardly more than a matter of 
spelling.—I offer this solution as prefer- 
able, both technically and in the resulting 
sense, to shaping the whole ovéé...8péras 


Of this I shall allege to thee weighty proof. 


into a sentence possible for Aeschylus. 
The best attempt is Wieseler’s—ovs’ 
éxuv ptoos | wpds xeupl riuy rd ody ede- 
féunv Bpéras. But here neither of the 
supposed corruptions is probable, and the 
sentence drags. 

450. ‘And for this I shall cite you 
proof weighty (as the scruple itself).’ 
péya echoes wéya in wv. 447.—He refers 
to the evidence hereafter given by Apollo 
as purgator (vv. 579—581). If and so 
long as the Areopagus required the rite, 
they presumably required formal proof of 
it.—It is usual (Paley, Wecklein, and 
others) to place a colon only at uéya, as 
if the rexu%jprov were contained in what 
immediately follows, ov. 451—455. But 
surely the mere statement of the defendant, 
or even his oath, could be no proof at all 
of the point, much less a weighty proof. 
The sentence d@@oyyov elvat x.7.X. has 
no copula, not as explaining rexpjpcor, 
but because it is a repetition in positive 
form of what is stated negatively in vz. 
448—450.—It is worth notice that the 
procedure represented by Aeschylus 
entirely ignores, both on this point and 
otherwise, the fundamental rule of Attic 
law, that the dvdxpeots was the proper 
and only stage for the production of 
evidence. On the contrary, all evidence 
is expressly deferred to the trial (v. 488), 
including, as is here specially noticed, 
evidence which, we might think, if 
required at all, must be required at the 
very earliest stage. At this time, however, 
the jury-system was in its infancy; and it 
would seem that the rule, if known, was 
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not applied to the Areopagus. As the 
position of the dast/eus in this court 
differed essentially (see hereafter) from 
the common relation between eicaywyevs 
and dtxaorypiov, such a difference of pro- 
cedure is likely enough. As to evidence 
of purification, it may be suspected, from 
the prominence which Aeschylus gives to 
the matter, that the question, whem it 
must or might be produced, was a moot 
point, upon which he makes such a pre- 
cedent as he thought most proper, or 
most likely to please. 

451—455. adpBoyyov: excluded from 
converse.—torr’ dv: ‘o7/y until’,—mpés... 
kaSapolou: dy the act of a person having 
power to cleanse from blood; ka®apelou 
agrees with dv8pés and governs atparos, 
as in v. 581 gpévov rovd’ éyd Kxabdpacos. 
Thus taken, the words are not superfluous 
and need not be suspected. Not every 
person could grant or perform the puri- 
fication, but only the master of a house 
and hearth, as is evident from the repeated 
specification of the ofkot, déuor, and éoria 
in connexion with it (vv. 60, 64, 205 and 
passim). There may also have been other 
limitations.—KaSatpagwory (adrév): ‘shall 
have run upon him’,—veo8rAov (Turne- 
bus) Borov: in Orestes’ case a pig, but 
by rule, as here appears, any suckling. 


The notion probably was that the blood 
of the sucking was the purest animal. 
essence, so to speak, nearest therefore 
to the life-blood which was to be washed 
off, and most likely to assimilate and 
absorb it.—wdAav...ropois. ‘Long ago 
I have been thus purged, upon the house, 
beast, and running stream of another.’ 
For wpdés see mpoorerpippévos in v. 238. 
The expression is significant of the 
meaning and purpose, which Aeschylus, 
at any rate, attached to the ceremony. 
The blood of the slain, together with that 
of purification, is washed off with water 
of the house on to the soil (hearth) of the 
house, and mingled with the sources, the 
native earth and water, of the family life. 
The recipient family and community, by 
its head, thus expresses, in the most 
solemn and effective manner, its responsi- 
bility for the readmission of the received 
person into society. The inclusion of the 
animal, or its blood, among the things ¢o 
which (as well as by which) the trans- 
ference takes place, is intelligible. The 
blood, as an animal substance fed upon 
and derived from the recipient elements 
(the earth and water), is naturally adapted 
to permeate them.—It is possible to sepa- 
rate xai Borotc: «. p. F., as instrumentals, 
from otxoiot: but this division obscures, 
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He, that hath done violence, is by law debarred from speech only 
until, by agency of one who hath power to purify from blood, the 
blood of a suckling victim be shed upon him. Long ago 
have I been thus made clean, upon another’s house, and victim, 
and flowing stream. 

Thus on the first point do I satisfy thee. For my birth, it 
shall be told thee without delay. I am of Argos; and my father, 
to whom thy question aptly leads, was Agamemnon, captain of 
naval hosts, thine own companion when thou didst take from 
Troja’s state her city of lium. He, that Agamemnon, upon his 
coming home,...was slain dishonourably,...murdered by my 


I think, the conception intended.—The 
schol., xai els ofxov eloHAGor, xal Wddrwv 
weréhaBoy, has been supposed to indicate 
some other text, but without reason. It 
explains, conjecturally and imperfectly, 
why the Aouse and the water are here 
mentioned as instruments of the purifi- 
cation, as well as the’ animal already 
specified: the patient, it is suggested, 
was admitted to the one, and partook of 
the other.—Wecklein observes that veo- 
84dov is probably trisyllabic (vev@jdou?), 
as we find in Aeschylus no clear case of 
a word with the quantities ~~—— at this 
place in the verse. 

456. Lit., ‘as to this (care), thus I 
argue care away’: not precisely identi- 
cal with ratrny rv dpovrida, although 
English has no exact equivalent for the 
distinction. 

458. loropets nados: commonly 
rendered ‘you know well’, upon the 
authority of ers. 457 Kaxds 7d pédov 
lsropav (of Xerxes, misled as to the 
intention of the Greeks before the battle 
of Salamis), and Ag. 681 ef ris daris HAlov 
vw loropet...B\érovra, ‘if any sun-beam 
knows him to be alive’, But are these 
sufficient? The regular meanings of 
loropety are (1) fo ask, enquire, (2) to be 
informed by enquiry, to learn. In both 
citations the sense /earn is appropriate, 
though é£xow may be a convenient trans- 
lation. They do not therefore prove that 
loropety rid could stand for ¢o know a 
person (connattre quelgu'un), a use in 
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which the notion of enguiry, learning, 
altogether disappears. On the other 
hand, the sense ask is here suggested 
by the context (see wv. 440 and 457 
yévos), and gives the meaning, ‘ As to my 
Jather, your question (respecting my parent- 
age) is good ’, z.e., it is one which Orestes 
can readily and proudly answer. The 
turn of the phrase marks the natural 
reluctance with which he approaches the 
mention of his szother. 

460. Tpolav...2@nKas: lit., “you made 
Troia into a state dis-stated of her Ilios’, 
i.c., divested the Trojan state of its. 
political form by the conquest of its 
capital. Zyoza has its larger sense (cf. 
Argos, Thebae, Athenae, etc.) and signifies 
the territory. Orestes accommodates his 
language to Athena’s views upon the 
‘vacant’ land, as expressed in wv. gor foll., 
and appeals to her knowledge that the 
punishment of Troy was permitted and 
encouraged by her, however she might 
condemn the barbarity and sacrilege of 
the final execution.——If Tpolay is correct, 
wékw is part of the predicate; Tpwar 
(Bothe) makes the phrase simpler but 
less significant. 

461—-464. For the entangling bath- 
robe of Clytaemnestra see Ag. 1102 foll., 
1379 foll.; and for the exhibition of it by 
Orestes as evidence, Cho. 978 foll. The 
allusion to the latter scene here (v. 464) is 
an excellent dramatic touch ; for the notion 
of proving the notorious circumstances of 
the murder is there the first symptom of 
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a disorder in Orestes’ mind, which rapidly 
passes into madness (see the whole 
passage, and especially Cho. 1008); and 
therefore the recurrence of the thought 
here aptly betrays the violence of his 
feelings.—d@...@dvov: the predicate is 
Aourpav, ‘which proved the ¢évor to be 
a Nourpwv-pdvov’. What the bath-robe 
specially manifested was the horrible 
abuse of domestic religion by the employ- 
ment of a rite for the purpose of the 
murder; see 27. v. 636.—€epaprupe: 
“continued to prove’, ‘remained to prove’. 
—«ptaco” d Musgrave. —Prof. Seymour 
(see on v. 234) objects to the implication 
that Athena, years after the death of 
Agamemnon, is still ignorant of it. 
But is this really implied? It is proper, 
in the circumstances, that Orestes should 
state the fact, whether known to the 
goddess or not; and the brevity of his re- 
capitulation would seem rather to suppose 
knowledge. 

467. wartpds depends on the preposi- 
tional part of dvructévots, and is a com- 
pendious term for ‘the slaying of my 
father’. 

468. énraltvos: responsible for, liable to 
the charge of. 

469. dvrixevrpa xapSla: which were 
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as goads to my resolution: see v. 136, 
and for the facts Cho. 268 foll. 

470. Twvde (with éwa:riovs): the mur- 
der of Agamemnon as above described. 
The force of rwyvde, displaced in the sen- 
tence and thus emphasized, is to oppose 
the authors of the original murder to the 
authors of the revenge (ravde in v. 468): 
both pronouns would be accompanied by 
explanatory gestures.—épEaupl te, do the 
thing, is a softened expression for xrel- 
VOtfLe. 

471. ob-re...: ‘And so do thou judge’ 
etc. I think it a mistake to replace 7 
by 6’ (Pearson), thus cutting the sentence 
off from the preceding statement con- 
cerning Apollo. The two are inten- 
tionally bound together: the thought 
which Orestes has in his mind, but dares 
not fully express, is that he is ready to 
be judged, provided that Apollo is also 
called upon, as he should be, to meet the 
accusation. We shall see that Athena 
respects this condition, vv. 571 foll. To 
the same effect tends the subtle and 
Attic ambiguity of el Sitxalws elre prj. 
It is true, on the one hand, that we are to 
supply épeéa, ‘I did the deed’; but we 
cannot escape, especially if we keep fe, 
an inclination to supply ‘he instigated 
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mother, black of heart, behind a veil, with cunning inveigle- 
ments, which remained to tell of his bath and her deadly work. 
And I, after time of exile, returned, and...took my mother’s life 
—I shall not deny it—in punishment, in revenge for my dearest 
father. And for this act, Loxias with me is to answer, who 
spurred my resolve with threat of agonies, if I should not do 
the deed upon thosé answerable for what I have said. Whether 
that was right or no, be thou the judge; before thee, however I 
fare, 1 shall be content. .(4 pause.) 

Athena. If it be thought by some that this matter is too 
great for mortal men to judge,—yet neither is it fit for me 
to give the verdict of passion upon a cause of blood,...especially 


me’, from the main proposition, instead 
of the subordinate, in the preceding 
sentence. And this is the intention: 
Orestes hints that Apollo should be a 
defendant, without precisely saying it. 
472. “pdkas...ravrayy: ‘faring in 
any way’, z.¢., however it may go with me. 
—tv gol: in your hands, with a glance 
at the legal Attic sense, ‘before your 
tribunal’.— For the compliment to the 
Areopagus, Wecklein cites Lycurg. c¢. 
Leocrat. § 12 rd dv Apely rayy cuvédprov, 
b rogobrov dtadéper rev GdANwv Stxacryplwy, 
Wore kal wap avrots duoroyeicbat ois 
adtoxopévas dixalay trovetcOae Thy Kplow. 
473-492. Athena declares her in- 
tention to summon a jury of Athenian 
citizens, and to make this cause the 
occasion for a permanent institution. 
473, 474. ‘If it is thought by some 
that this cause is too great for mortals to 
judge, yet neither is it proper for me’ etc. 
I follow Wecklein in retaining Bporots 
(the original reading of M) and taking 
ovdée pry, yet neither, to mark the apodosis. 
—pords (m) is not really supported, as 
might appear, by the schol. to M, ef ves 
olerat Td mpayua rode Bpords dexdfev, 
petfov 4 xara dv@pwmrovs ofera:, which on 
the contrary requires Sporots, and para- 
phrases jeifov Bporois (too peveat for 
mortals) by peifov h xara dvOpwrrovs. 
The commentator, thinking himself bound 
to construe rd mpGyua,..dicdgew as a sen- 


tence complete, does so, in a fashion, by 
assuming an ellipse, and supplying a 
second olferat, in protasis, from olera: as 
the apodosis, and similarly 8porés from 
Bporots, Thus he evolves the sentence 
et res (olera:) 7d mpiypa réde (Spores) 
dixdgew, jetfov Bporots olerae (arpayya 
dicdfev). Neither therefore does the 
scholium point to 4 for ef (Stanley and 
others). It does however, superficially, 
suggest the reading Bpords, and this is 
probably the origin of the correction by 
m.—With Spords the sentence, however 
punctuated, and whether we take «/ or 
%, is incorrect in language.—tws points 
primarily to the Erinyes, who may well 
think that the impending reference to 
a jury exceeds (as it does) the terms of 


their consent (vv. 437, 438). See how- 
ever the next note. 
474, 475. ov88...8{kas. This propo- 


sition formally condemns the commonly 
accepted legend of the founding of the 
Areopagus, and the trial of the first cause 
there by a jury of gods, Athena herself 
being one (see vv. 685 foll., and the Intro- 
duction). That legend is incompatible 
with Aeschylus’ play, as well as repugnant 
to him on religious grounds, partly here 
indicated. Here, where his intention to 
discard and contradict it first appears, he 
aims a first stroke at it. We may con- 
sider therefore that tus (v. 473) includes 
probable objectors among the audience. 
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‘You may think’, says the author, ‘that 
I degrade our tribunal by making it from 
the first a tribunal of mere men. I reply, 
that your version of its origin, instead of 
raising the tribunal, degrades the divine 
nature itself.’—odvous...dlxas: 40 pro- 
nounce, on a (case of) murder, the sentence 
of keen indignation, 2.e.to decide a question 
which, from its nature, cannot be agitated 
without rousing, in the mind of the judge, 
passions of a kind and degree not belong- 
ing to her condition. The plurals Pévovs 
...dtkas generalise the proposition; for 
dixn sentence see L. and Sc. s.zv. As to 
the grammatical analysis of the two 
accusatives, it may be held either (1) that 
Seacpety Slxas, to give distinguishing sen- 
tence, ‘governs’ dévovs as an object, in 
which case the construction is parallel to 
Soph. £/. 124 rdxes oluwyav Ayayéuvova 
(and see Kiihner Gv. Grammar § 411 3 4), 
or (2) better and more simply, that dixas 
stands ‘in apposition to’ the notion sez- 
tence, decision, contained in dévous diapeiy, 
a brachylogy for @évou dixas diacpety: cf. 
v. 491.—ofvpyvirov: lit. ‘of one keenly 
angered ’, ‘of an anger-moved (judge)’. It 
corresponds to, and is a Greek equiva- 
lent for, the modern use of a personified 
abstract, amger.—The schol. é@ ols (tn a 
case where) taxéws pnvlcovew 'Epvies, 
though wrong, is valuable as confirming 
M against proposed changes (see below). 
It assumes the rendering ‘to decide a 
murder-case, the cause of a party quickly 
moved to anger’, the singular d&uynvlrov 
being supposed to represent the Erinyes 
as one party tothe suit. Itmayhowever be 
accommodated to the reading dgupyvirous 


XGpat per’ abfio (fr in margin). 
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by changing é¢’ ofs to é@’ als (Linwood) 
z.e. ép’ als Sixais.—The conjectures ¢évou 
Robortello, dé&ugnvirovs Pearson, are 
obvious, and simplify the construction ; 
but they obscure the point. The passion, 
which makes the case unfit for Athena to 
judge, must be passion arising in the 
breast of the judge: if the anger of the 
parties could injure her dignity, it is as 
thoroughly impaired as it could be, by 
the part which she actually takes. But 
if dEuunvirov be changed, the reference to 
the judge becomes unrecognisable.—As 
to how, and how far, Aeschylus’ objection 
is met or evaded by his own scheme of 
the trial, see on vv. 737 foll. 

476—484. More especially must she, 
if acting as a judge, be moved and per- 
turbed, when her personal feelings and 
interests are strongly divided. These 
verses are rather thoughts, a soliloquy, 
than an address to the adversaries, and 
express, in their emphasis (wv. 476, 478) 
and broken form (vv. 480—482), the very 
agitation of spirit which the goddess desires. 
to avoid.—ov péy...atrar 8...: in brief, 
Orestes is so much the more acceptable 
of the parties, the Erinyes so much the 
more formidable.——katnptukds Spus. 
ixérns: lit. ‘a suppliant disciplined (per- 
fected ?) nevertheless’, z.e. ‘though a con- 
fessed criminal and fugitive, yet at all 
events one who has been purified and 
made fit for intercourse’: see vv. 441— 
455- The point lies in the implied con- 
trast with his opponents, the Erinyes, 
who, it must be remembered, affect the 
goddess with an almost uncontrollable 
horror; see vv. 411 foll. and notes there. 
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since, on the one part, thou art at worst a suppliant disciplined, 
coming pure and harmless to the house,...at worst such an 
innocent associate for Athens as I rather choose ;...and these, on 
the other part, have a power not lightly to be softened (?) ; 
and if they win not victory in the cause,...on the land hereafter 
the poison of their pride,...plague rained upon the soil, sore and 
perpetual...(She remains for a moment silent.) 


What she means here is, that even a 
criminal, purified, is more acceptable 
personally than they, and that, from this 
point of view, a decision, which might 
seem to invite their friendship to herself 
and Athens, would be almost impossible 
to her. The words, to be clear, require 
the accompanying action.—karyprukds, 
as applied to animals, especially horses, 
signified adult; see passages cited in L. 
and Sc. s.v., after the commentators here. 
Here it must clearly mean, that Orestes 
has gone through the ceremony and 
period of expiation; but this sense may 
be reached in two ways. (1) We may 
suppose a metaphorical application of the 
sense adult,—mature, hence perfected. 
So the ‘schol., réAXetos thy Frtxlav* rofra 
dé awd Trav Sgwy. Or (2) the use here, and 
the application to animals (colts), may 
both be derived from the ordinary sense 
of xarapriw discipline, train (see L. and 
Sc. 5.v.), so that karnpruxds should strictly 
mean having passed the stage of discipline, 
disctplined, broken : in that case the sense 
adult would be secondary, and wotld 
scarcely bear upon the present use. The 
second view, which is nearly Paley’s (he 
translates by ¢amed, spirit-broken), seems 
preferable, and rightly deduced from 
Eurip. /v. 818 el nev 768° quap mparov jv 
xaxoupévy... | elxds opaddatew Fv av ws 
vebtvya | rGdov xarwov dprlws dedey- 
pévov’ | viv 5’ duBrds elute xal xarnprucws 
xax@y, compared with sup. vv. 238 foll., 
276 foll.—_Sopou: generally, habitations 
and their inhabitants: see vv. 239, 285, 
444 etc. Not ‘my temple’ only.—éuois 
(for 8uws) Pauw, 8p6u0s Hermann, and see 
Wecklein Appendix; but no change is re- 
quired.—bpms 8%...rédde: ‘and I prefer 


thee as being, after all, a fit associate’. 
Spws: parallel to duws in v. 476 and 
explained by it; whatever he may have 
been, he is after all &uougos wéAet, which 
is more than can be said for his opponents, 
The comparison with them is implied by 
aipotpat, J choose rather, prefer, and by 
the context. dpoudov moda: lit. ‘un- 
objectionable to a wéds, to a society’. 
The expression is general, though she 
speaks as an Athenian, and has Athens 
specially in view.—drws, duds, aldotuat, 
and other changes have been proposed, 
but the text, I believe, is sound. 

479. ebwéwrreAov: uncertain in deriva- 
tion and meaning.—-If from éyz-ew 
(which however is open to strong ob- 
jections), it may mean ‘easy to be sent 
away, to be dismissed’ (Lobeck, Wellauer, 
Hermann). €xovert poipay will then be 
‘have a condition’, that is, ‘a claim to 
respect’ (see L. and Sc. s.v, jotpa).—A 
more probable connexion is with wer-, 
the root of rérwv (see Headlam, C/ass. 
Rev. XVI. 286), quasi ebméwavros, soft. 
Then potpay should perhaps mean pépos, 
‘their part is not weak’, z.e. ‘they are 
not weak, on their part’.—The general 
meaning, that they are formzdad/e, appears 
from what follows. 

480—482. The broken construction 


(the ‘pendent’ nominative rvyovear), and 


the unfinished sentence, dying away into 
a pause of reflexion (after véeos), are 
designed to mark the agitation of her 
thoughts. To mark this is important in 
view of ovx éuol Oéuis in v. 474. Com- 
pare the perplexed pondering of the King 
in the Supplices (vv. 447 foll.), and the 
broken language of the Aera/d in the 
Agamemnon, and of the Nurse in the 
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Choephori.—Iit is just possible to construe 
xwpa perabéis ibs as a full sentence, 
supplying éo7rt, ‘for the land there is 
hereafter a venom’, z.¢. ‘a venom to 
come’; but many object to this, and with 
reason. It does not however follow that 
the sentence should be completed.— 
tos ék gpovnpdtev: the venom from 
their pride.—néSor...voros,, See vv. 782 
foll.—atavys: everlasting, from which 
there is no recovery.— xoipq peravOrs 
Wellauer, wéSot Dindorf. 

483. pévey ras "Epwtas—méumev av- 
ras éué. To accept the friendship of the 
Erinyes for Athens, and to risk their ha- 
tred, appear to the goddess, at first sight, 
alternatives equally distressing. We 
should note how far from the poet is the 
intention to present even Athena as perfect 
in intelligence or foresight. She is a Oeés, 
but she is not his God.—The peculiar 
rhythm (éugérepa—) of this verse 1s appa- 
rently intended to aid the general effect 
of disturbance. 

484. ‘Anentanglement that I must not 
touch’; lit. ‘hard of disentanglement in 
a way (to a degree) impossible for me’. 
The impossibility lies in the unfitness 
(uv. 474).—Gpyxdves éuol: for the adverb 
with dependent case, a construction 
favoured by Aeschylus, see Ag. 1581, 
1591, Cho. 626, 703, 735.—8vormrjpara. (?). 
The sense required seems plain, but the 
word is uncertain: dvorjparos is not 
derivable from any word now known 
(though this does not prove non-existence), 
and th¢ proposed substitutes (Suemjparra, 
dveroluvarvra etc.) are mostly inadmissible. 
Svomrdvyta (Wecklein) fits the sense, 


but it is hard to account for the corruption 
of so easy a word. Possibly we should 
read Svomjvyra or Svomjvara (see rHv7, 
aryviov, wnvitoua) Shard to wind off’, as 
a thread on the bobbin. The metaphor 
from the épya ‘yuvatxév would suit the 
speaker, The form in -a- (Svomjvara) 
might be accounted for by the v, which 
seems to have had, to a small extent, the 
same effect as a p: cf. vapepris, vdios, 
mowdrwp, edvdTwp, Sowdrwp, edtvdacipmos, 
kuvayérns, vadbs, guvdopos, etc. in Attic 
poetry.—te Abresch,—The schol., réumewv 
avras dunvirws ducxepés éorw émol, has 
been held to require in the text dpnvlras. 
But the meaning of the note is perhaps 
that, to complete the sense, this notion 
must be supplied (from vv. 474, 475, where 
see the schol.): Athena cannot dismiss 
the Erinyes without provoking their 
anger. dpnvirws, if read, should be 
interpreted in connexion with the true 
sense of v. 475: Athena cannot disen- 
tangle the problem without temper unfit 
jor her. 

486, 487. ‘The choosing of judges to 
try an oath of murder shall be made by 
me into an ordinance,—the ordinance 
for all time.’ évey...aipoupévors: lit. 
‘(persons) being chosen judges of oaths 
of murder’. The participial phrase may 
be regarded as an approach to the Latin 
gerundive (see on Zeb. 611, Ag. 646, 
Cho. 793), although, without this, it 
would be natural in poetry to speak of 
the judges, the tribunal itself, as the 
‘ordinance’, or ‘institution’; so in v. 617 
Apollo addresses them as ipuas, “A@nvalas 
péyay Oeopdv. The dévwy dpxia, ‘oaths 
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Such is the issue,...both sides, the staying and the sending 
away,...a tangled skein (?), not possible for me to unwind. 

But since this case hath lighted upon Athens, the choosing 
of judges to decide upon sworn murder shall by me be made an 


ordinance, the ordinance for all time. 


relating to murder’, are those of the 
parties and their witnesses (see vv. 489, 
492), the sworn information which de- 
mands the tribunal and is the matter 
of judgment.—aipoupévous : passive; for 
similar uses of Jresent ¢enses usually 
deponent (aorists and perfects are com- 
paratively common), compare Bidfer@ae 
(Homer and Thucyd.), wretc@ae and 
mimpacxeg0o: (Plato and others), Avyal- 
veoOat {Antiphon, Lysias, Xenophon), 
alpeio@at itself (Aristotle, Politics), etc.; 
see L. and Sc. s.vv. and Kiihner Gr. 
Grammar § 377, 4¢. In the case of 
aipetabar, such a use Is especially easy, 
from the familiarity of the passive in 
Renuas and ypéOnv, the latter apparently 
always passive. In 7d dvotpeva xal 
mimpackoneva, (Plato Phaedo 698), and 
émra pws ovx adwérioa wept abrod (I re- 
fused to pay seven minae for him) 6ée- 
deuévov xal Avuawoudvov (Antiphon 5, 
§ 63), the context explains it. Here the 
facts explain it: that the judges are to 
be chosen (not choosers) is manifest from 
the situation. Whether the tense refers 
to the present occasion only (¢o de chosen 
now), or to this and all future occasions 
(chosen from time to time), depends on the 
question discussed at v. 490.—Beopsy Tov 
x.7... It has been objected that this 
article with the predicate is improper, an 
objection which would perhaps be valid 
against rdv Oeoudy roy x.7.. But the 
predicate is @ecpdv only, to which rév els 
amavra xpévov is added as a further 
description, as in the translation above. 
The sense is, that, since in this case it is 
inevitable to choose a jury of Athenians, 
the parties having brought their cause to 
Athens (eipo), and Athena herself refusing 
to be judge, the goddess by her own act 
(éyw) will make, out of the occasion, an 


You are to summon your 


ordinance which shall be permanent.—It 
is commonly assumed (1) that the 8pxia 
are those of the judges; a schol. (oto évdp- 
xous dtxacrds) points to this, but see below ; 
(2) that alpovzévous must be either (i) pas- 
sive of aipéw (take), or else (ii) deponent.. 
From (i) proceeds the conjecture dpxlots 
aipovzévous, supposed (sed guaere) to mean 
‘bound under oath’, captos ure turando, 
and others. From (ii} proceed épxtous 
alpoupévn, dpxluy aldoupévous Oecpdv (guast 
ald. dpxlwy Oeopov, reverencing the ap- 
pointed cath), and many others; see Weck- 
lein, Appendix. The simplest is (épxlovs) 
aipouuévn, choosing.. judges (Casaubon), 
but it should rather be éAouévy.—As to 
the scholium, we must remember that 
the ancient commentators had no scruple 
in assuming, where necessary, that one 
case was used ‘for’ another. The writer 
of olov évépxous dtxacrds is merely trying, 
on these principles, to construe dpxiwy 
atpoupuévous, as if it were dpxtors alpovpévous 
or the like: it means, he says, ‘something 
like sworn ’.—See also next notes. 

487—489. papripid Te «.7.A.: ‘proofs 
(rexujpia), supported by evidence of wit- 
nesses (yaprvpia)’.— dpwya...opkapara : 
sworn aids. The use of 8pxwua, from 
dpxobv (rivd) ‘to swear a witness’, implies, 
like xaXeta@e (Wecklein), a personification 
of the zapripea.—The direction is made 
general for the sake of resemblance to 
ordinary causes, but points chiefly to 
the evidence promised by Orestes in 
wv. 450 foll.— iets 5é dpxous abrovs airy- 
care (do you demand oaths from them, 
z.é. from the judges: schol. on v. 488). 
I cite this note merely to illustrate the true 
value of olov évdpxous dtxagrds on v. 486. 
It is somewhat misleading, though natural, 
to cite the scholia only where they are 
supposed to be right. 
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kaeio?, dpwya rhs Sikns épxépara. 


f 3 3 ~ ~ : ” bh , 
kpivaca 8 aotav tay euav ra BédraTa 


490 


n&w Siapeiy TovTo wpayp éryTipos, 
Opkwv Tepavtas pndev exdikov ppeciv. 


XO. 
Deopiwv, et Kparr- 
oe. dixa Kat BraBa 
TODOE LNT POKTOVOV. 


489. 


490—92. Kplvaca...nfo  Stacpety: 
‘when I come again, I shall have selected 
the best of Athens to divide the cause’. 
dtatpety depends upon xplvaca.—dtw 
Auratus, J shail bring, is more explicit, 
but hardly necessary.td BéArara: rods 
Berriorovs. So we might say ‘the best 
material among the citizens’. Compare 
the application of the neuters in -ya 
(walSevua etc.) to persons, and fers. 1 
rTa0¢ morta xadetrat, of officials, as here.— 
Siaipety rolro mpaypa: fo do this dividing 
of the cause, diatpety thy diralpecw ravryy 
7d wpaypa. Ttovro, like rd cdv 5} Toiro 
as you said, marks that dcacpetv refers 
back (to v. 475 pévovs diapetv). The 
point is, that the ‘dividing’ and decision, 
unfit for the goddess, will be proper for 
the human jurors, not only because 
human, but becatse by literal ‘ division’ 
of votes (see on éryrdpws) various aspects 
can be balanced and responsibility shared. 
This is in fact the chief, perhaps the only, 
advantage of a jury. For the adverbial 
acc. of the neuter pronoun see Kiihner 
Gr. Gram. § 410, note 6, § 411, note 4: 
eg. Xen. Anab. 5. 7. 6 rotro bpas éé- 
ararjoa, Thuc. 6.11 Sep of "Evyeoraitor 
huds éexpoBoto.. The use of it, where 
(as here) the ‘direct object’ is neuter, 
makes an ambiguity in writing, but not 
in speech. On the other hand, rodzo, it 
joined with wpa@ypua (this cause), is super- 
fluous.—éryripws. On érupos, érjrupos, 
in Aeschylus, see vv. 499, 537, and my 
edition of Sept. c. Zheb.. App. I. It 
marks here, as commonly, that a word 


A ‘ 
yUVY KaTaoTpoPat vewy 


In épxwpara the letters xd are written on an erasure. 


(Stacpeiv) is to be pressed to its full and 
literal force. The jury would determine 
the cause veritably, literally by division. 
As a general rule, the word points to an 
etymology, and probably it does so here: 
Sixagew (v. 486) to the Greek ear actually 
suggested the notion divide (dtyafev) and 
was sometimes so explained. See Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 5. 5, §§ 8, 9 drav be dpa drarpéby 
Td Sdov, Tore haciv éxew Ta abrav, bray 
AaSwee rd toov. Sta rodro kal dvoudveras 
Sixatov, dre Slya éorlv, womep ef ris etror 
dixatov, kai O Stxaorhs dtyaorgs. I was 
directed to this reference by Dr Jackson.-- 
dpkov...pperly: xever straying in thought 
beyond the just limit of the oaths, i.€., con- 
fining themselves strictly to the case as 
sworn, and ignoring all extraneous preju- 
dice. The gen. 6pxwv depends upon 
Exdixoy, as in éxromos yijs, Séuwv and the 
like: pySiv eStxov is an adverbial acc. 
(like rovro in v. 491), so that the whole is 
equivalent to rep@vras pndexlay wépacw 
&w ras Slkys kai trav Bpxuv. The dixy 
meant is rather ‘the cause’ than ‘justice’ 
in general; what is not within ‘the oaths’ 
is not within the dixy, is éxéixor. By 
‘the oaths’, as appears from the context 
(vv. 486, 489), is meant the content or 
subject-matter of the oaths, what is sworn. 
The masculine wep@vras agrees with the 
sense, though not the form, of ra BéArara. 
—Here, as at v. 486, explanation has 
been embarrassed by the assumption, 
promoted by the schol. (see below), that 
the ‘oaths’ meant are those of the judges. 
Thus ¢peoty becomes inappropriate, since 
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testimony and proofs, sworn aids of the cause. 
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I, ere I. come 


again, shall have selected of my citizens the best, to make 
division, true ‘division’, upon the plea, wholly confining their 


thoughts to the cause as it is sworn. 


follows her. 


(Exit ATHENA; ORESTES 


The Evinyes watch their departure with angry 


gestures and murmurs, then break into exclamation.) 


Chorus. 


the crime of a judge, who gives an unjust 
sentence, is not committed only or chiefly 
‘in his mind’; and we demand some 
plainer indication connecting these 8pxor 
with the judges, and distinguishing them 
from the dpxdpara of uv. 489. Hence 
gpacew (Markland, Hermann) for ¢pecty. 
Spxov wopéyras (Hermann), supposed (sed 
guaere) to mean ‘having given’, z.e. taken, 
‘an oath’, and other changes; see Weck- 
lein, Appendix. But the oaths of this 
passage, Gpxia, dpxwdpara, S8pko., are 
throughout, as we should naturally sup- 
pose, the same oaths, those of the parties 
and their witnesses. The dicastic oath 
(upon which, as the dicasts -are not 
present, it would be useless to dwell) is 
not pertinent to the present subject: the 
parties are to prepare thezr sworn evidence, 
and ufon the sworn evidence judgment 
will be given.— The schol., épxov dcdévras, 
does not imply a different text; the 
commentator guesses or assumes, seeing 
no other way, that repavras means &- 
dévras, that ‘going through an oath’ is 
here used for ‘giving an oath’, ze. 
‘swearing’. By Spxwy undév Exdixoy he 
understands ‘nothing unjust in the way 
of an oath’, ‘no unjust oath’, guasz unddva 
&xdtxov Spxov. The placing of the verse (in 
the mss. f and g) after v. 488 was suggested 
probably by the schol. to v. 488 in M; 
see note theré.—As to the possible 
connexion between this passage and the 
method of forming an Areopagitic jury in 
historical times, see Appendix I. 

493- 9 Mev 'AOnva dandOev ebrpemtoar 
Sixaoras, 6 6 ’Opéorns ixeredwy péver, al dé 
"Epwées @povpodow adtréy, schol. As to 
Athena, this is clearly right: she leaves 


Now comes final ruin, even now with the new 
law, if the injurious plea of yon matricide is to prevail! 


All 


the stage here, to make arrangements 
for the trial. Whether Orestes remains 
on the scene ‘in supplication’, or goes 
into the city, under the safeguard of the 
goddess, the text nowhere shows. The 
point may be best considered in connexion 
with the next scene, v. 569. 

493 foll. The Erinyes indignantly de- 
nounce the ‘new$law’, which interposes 
a ‘trial’ between them and their due 
victim! If it is to prevail, parricides and 
such will have perfect freedom (493— 
501). For themselves, they will then 
leave mankind to their fate; and as for 
any substitute (such as Athena’s ‘ court’), 
it will be utterly inefficient (502—510) 
without their aid (s11—51g), and also 
intolerably oppressive (520—~528). Go- 
vernment, but not despotism, is the 
way to virtue and happiness (529— 540). 
From them, the Erinyes, irreverence has 
its certain punishment (541—552), and 
voluntary obedience will as surely be re- 
warded (§53—555), as triumphant sin will 
be finally overwhelmed and lost (556— 
568). 

493—496. vov...0erplov. Mow comes 
jinal ruin, now with the new law! The 
emphasis is on viv: the new Jaw is a ‘sub- 
version’ and ‘end’ (xarasrpody meaning 
both) in the very moment of beginning, 
2.¢é., it will never work at all.—Not ex- 
actly ‘a revolution caused by new laws’ 
(Paley), which would rather require 
peracrpodal (Meineke): the conjectures 
véuwv (Ahrens for véwv), éudy x. (Weil), 
assume the true meaning of xaracrpodal, 
but are not required.—8lxa kal BAdBa : 
the injurious plea, lit. ‘ plea and injury 
(hurt, hindrance)’: BAdBa (see SAdrrw, 
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497 


and n. to Zhed. 183) suggests both hurt 
and hindrance; the proposed trial is a 
mischievous bar to the course of justice. — 
el Kpatyjoer does not mean ‘ if the accused 
shall succeed in obtaining acguttta/’, but 
‘if the triaZis to be enforced against the 
rights of the Erinyes’, if Athena is to 
have her way, now and henceforth, as to 
the procedure to be followed in cases of 
blood. The uncertainty thus introduced, 
the chance of escape, will produce (they 
say) a flood of crime.—rotSe does not 
affect the question, whether Orestes re- 
mains on the stage. In any case, he has 
now barely quitted it, and is still in the 
view of the speakers (cf. v. 503). Onthe 
other hand, it is worth remark, that the 
rest of the ode ignores him.—re kal Heath, 
for xai, on metrical grounds, perhaps 
rightly : see App. II. 

497, 498. ‘The present deed by its 
facility will soon wzz¢e all the world’ in 
parricide, will make parricides of all. 
evxepela, by zts facility, means both that 
parricide is easy in itself, the victims being 
unsuspicious and ready to hand, and that 
impunity, or at least the uncertainty of 
punishment, will make it easy.—ovvap- 
pooet, an expression naturally signifying 
order and discipline, seems to import 
irony. 

499—501. erupa wa8drpwra: * veri- 
tably wa:dérpwra ’, in the whole sense of 
the word, see on vw. 491- The sarcasm 
turns on the fact that wasdérpwros meant 
both (1) ‘ (wounds) inflicted with the 
point of a weapon’, from a word tals, 


edxepiat, 


probably connected with raiw, and signi- 
fying joint, preserved in the gloss of 
Hesychius, wa:dés° dxuns, and also (2), 
less naturally, ‘inflicted by a child’. For 
further illustrations from Aeschylus, see 
Verbal Equivecation in the Jndices to my 
editions of the Septem, Agamemnon, and 
Choephori.—* Real, not mere idle tales’, 
Epyw kal ov \dyq, Paley. ‘ Actual wounds, 
not metaphorical’, Wecklein. The first 
explanation seems inadmissible ; we can- 
not suppose that parricide was ever a 
mere fiction. The second is possible, but 
assumes, for the metaphorical use of 
wadérpwrov mafos, a familiarity not easy 
to be supposed. My feeling is that the 
word éruszos has, in this connexion, no 
natural application, and that the passage 
itself, apart from Aeschylean usage, would 
point to some linguistic artifice. The 
references given will confirm this, and 
show both the feeling of the poet with 
respect to such interpretations, and their 
association with the term éruyos.—érv- 
powasotpwra Headlam, Class. Rev. XV. 
17. The compound would be possible and 
natural for Aeschylus, and should pro- 
bably be read. Dr Headlam interprets by 
‘wounds of érupuoz ratdes’, inflicted by¢rue, 
veritable children. The word can certainly 
mean this, but would the distinction be 
relevant ? 

502—510. ovT€...answers to Té...1n Z. 
509, avr’ édriow...udxwv being a paren- 
thesis.—-ovd¢ Elmsley, of 7¢ Casaubon, 


but see below.—The general sense is clear: 


‘For there will be no means of preventing 
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men forthwith will, by facility, be drawn into his crime; and 
often in time to come the child shall prove his mettle upon the 


parent’s heart. 


For, as from these mad watchers of mankind no anger will 





or punishing the crimes, to which we, the 
insulted Erinyes, shall then give free 
scope. But there are difficulties of 
detail. 

502—504 offer several questions: (1) 
ébéprpe,, wei] come upon, requires an 
object: cf. épépre: pijms in v. 315, where 
the object is the criminal. It is usual to 
supply a’ra (pypara the crimes), taking 
épypdtrev with xéros, ‘anger for the 
crimes’. But, with the given order of 
words, this is notnatural ; we should expect 
Kéros Tis épypatrwv épépye. May not the 


Object of épépie. be épypdrev itself ?- 


The genitive accords with the general 
analogy of verbs signifying to reach, come 
at; so émiBalvew, émiBarevey, éuBaredvew, 
édixveta Gat, kabixvetoba, etc., used in this 
sense, take genitives (see Kiihner Gr. 
Gram. § 416, 2 and 3). If the par- 
ticular verb égéprew is not found else- 
where with the genitive, this is not a 
decisive objection, nor that it is found (as 
at v. 315) with the accusative. Other 
like verbs (e.g. émiBalvew, épixvetedat) 
take both cases with little difference of 
meaning ; and many unquestionable con- 
structions are now represented by single 
instances. Moreover, between assad (v. 
315) and come at, reach, it is possible 
to draw a distinction in favour of the 
genitive here.—(2) ravSe may be taken 
either with patvd8ev or with épypdrev. 
The order favours the first, and see below. 
—(3) To whom does Bpotockérav 
pawdSoy refer? <A schol. says jpdr 
dyAov br, the Erinyes, and this is the 
established view. But it assumes a 
strange use of the word ywawds. Mean- 
ing properly a mad woman ([liad xxil. 
460), it was applied, when the Bacchic 
religion arose, to women Jossessed by 
Bacchus. The natural supposition, that 
it was originally so applied in contempt, 
is confirmed by the fact that it retained 


this shade in the language of those who 
disliked that religion (Eur. Bacch. 224). 
And except, so far as this is an excep- 
tion, when it describes Waenads proper, 
women inspired by Bacchus, it ‘re- 
mained aterm ofcontempt. Thus in Euri- 
pides, Hecuba applies it, with shame and 
distress, to the frantic Cassandra (770. 172, 
307, 3493 see 415), and Clytaemnestra to 
Cassandra as her rival (#7. 1032). Simi- 
larly, as an adj., it marks the overpowering, 
degrading, misleading effect of love in 
Soph. fr. 678, Pind. Pyth. 4.216. Simi- 
larly in Eur. fom 552, Xuthus signi- 
ficantly describes as pawades Baxxlov a 
company of Bacchants, one of whom he 
seduced. How then should the Erinyes of 
this play bestow the name, without ex- 
planation, upon themselves? Howcould 
the audience understand it? As mad- 
dening others, the Erinyes were some- 
times called Madnesses, Mavia: (though 
the name is not now found in Aeschylus), 
but were not called, and were not, naiades. 
They were not fossessed by Bacchus, or 
possessed at all; and if, as pursuers, they 
might be compared to Maenads, though 
the play does not anywhere else suggest 
the comparison, this will not account for 
their being so called, especially by them- 
selves. Prima facie Bporookérayv patva- 
Swy ravbe, ‘these frantic beings that watch 
mankind’, is an invective; and so, I sus- 
pect, itismeant. It is pointed (by rav&e, 
cf. rovSe above) at the departing Athena, 
whom they call uatwas in derision of her 
wisdom, and Sporocxéros in anger at the 
range of her supervision (vz. 293, 296), the 
promptitude of her interposition (v. 400), 
and her interest in Orestes. The plural 
is used to include with her any one, any 
of the ‘new gods’, who may pretend to 
abrogate and replace the Erinyes. Crimi- 
nals (they imply) will have little to fear 
from powers whose function, apparently, 
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is to protect criminals.—See further on 
v. 540, and at v. 569, Appendix I. 
305—508. Murders to punish, there 
will be in abundance: that will be the 
Erinyes’ revenge. érjrw: I shall Joose 
and launch on mankind, émi rods Bporovs. 
See L. and Sc. s.v. édlnut. It means 
loose, but also more; the Erinyes could 
produce crime as well as set it free.— 
mwevorerat...Angiw trddoely re: ‘shall be 
enquiring for a means to stay or diminish 
the trouble’.—dAdAos dAAobev : sufferers by 
the increase of crime will enquire of one 
another. wpopwvav...kaxd: predicting 
(anticipating) that others, their neigh- 
bours, willsoon suffer too. —The language, 
AnEw...pdx8wv, is medical (Headlam, 
Class. Rev, XVM. 286, adducing the adj. 
Anétwvperos, and a verse from Maximus 


wepl KaTupxwy 254, etdrepoy redécete 
mévov Ajily 7’ dduvawv). See also dxea 
and wapnyope? below. 

509, 510. ‘And there is no help in 
the remedies with which impudence com- 
forts [in vain).’ dxea Schuetz.—ov BéBara 
(eorl) : rot firm, untrustworthy.—8t but, 
adversative to o}.—tAdpov. malty dé 
Tis parny éavrov rapayudeira ry els huis 
exit’ 4, Exacros dé trav povéwy mapnyo- 
pnOjcerat. TrRpwY yap 6 dvacdhs: 6H 8? 
ade TAHuwy’’, schol. Here, in the second 
alternative, we seem to have a late and 
ignorant commentator, who misapplies 
earlier and better work. The absurd 
interpretation, ‘every impudent person 
(weurderer) will be comforted’ (?) by the 
new impunity, would hardly occur to a 
reader capable of recalling and proving 
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visit the deeds,—and I shall launch death at large upon the 
world, till each, anticipating the next man’s fate, shall be asking, 
one of another, the way to end the woe or lessen it,—so also 
infirm are the remedies, wherewith impudence comforteth. 

Nor let any, upon whom the blow has fallen, raise with loud 
voice the appeal to ‘ Justice and the throned Erinyes’, Thus will 
some father or some mother soon bemoan their altered case, now 
that the house of Justice is falling down. 

There are times when terror is in place and the inquisitor of 


hearts must bide in his seat. 


from Sophocles (Z#/. 275) the use of 
tripowv for dvadjs, tmpudent. But the 
gloss and citation, avadjs- “4 8 dde 
tripe”, are, I believe, right. tes (see 
on 7hed. 389, 1027, and supra v. 362) is 
the 7s of angry allusion, and points to 
Athena, being therefore feminine, as the 
quotation from Sophocles suggests. In 
proposing to replace the justice of the 
Erinyes by that of her new tribunal, she 
is like a gaack, who dissuades the patient 
from a sharp and effective treatment, 
soothing and deluding him (apzyopet) 
with the assurance that the nostrum will 
do as well. tAdpov 5é Tis wapyyopet 
is literally ‘but ¢hat person is impudent 
in her comforting suggestion’, In map7- 
yopety there is generally, though not 
necessarily, the idea of u#sound persua- 
sion, hence dodo: rapryopiat in Ag. 95. 
—pdtay (?). If v. sor is, as it seems, 
complete, v. 510 is too long by an 
tambus. The remedies are to omit 
either (1) 5é res (many comm.), or (2) 
paray (Schoemann, with other changes). 
In favour of (2) there is some positive 
evidence: the second alternative in the 
schol., ‘every murderer willbe comforted’, 
ignores and excludes péray, and so there- 
fore, in all probability, did the text of the 
glossator, the citer of Sophocles (see 
above), a weighty authority. Andon the 
other hand, the insertion of z@ray can be 
accounted for. If rAduwy ris be rendered 
“the miserable man’, ‘the sufferer’, as by 
the firs? alternative in the scholium, and 
if the whole sentence, dxea...aapn‘yope?, is 


It is good to learn wisdom by 


taken in close connexion with vv. 506— 
509, to add or understand party is 
necessary to make sense. As to this 
connexion in itself, it is scarcely admis- 
sible, unless for rapnyopet we substitute 
some future tense, such as épe? (Martin). 
The future question (wevoeras) should have 
a future reply.—The true connexion is 
with vv. 502—s04 (otre...re): the new 
gods will condone crime, and the ‘court’ 
is unsure; so there will be no restraint 
at all. 

512—51g. ‘Tour’ eros: in this form. 
See on 7heb. 566.—to...ld: o...0 Pauw. 
See Appendix II.—ratra: thus, adverbial 
to olxrov oixrigaro. 

520—531. Sometimes terror its good 
and the inguisttor of hearts must bide in his 
seat. Itis profitable to learn wisdom (even) 
under constraint. But who, that never 
recreates his spirit in the light,—be tt city, 
be tt man—can have respect for justice any 
more? Not ungoverned, nor governed 
tyrannously—such ts the life ta be praised, 
etc.—to®’ Srov...: ‘There are places 
(and occasions) where (and when)...’ 
$arov covers both its strict sense, and the 
looser poetical (drére) as in v. 277.—76 
Sewov : the terrors of a punishing and 
constraining authority.—eé (éori), so ed 
ésrac Eur. Med. 89.—éwlokxorov. The 
imperial associations of the word are im- 
portant (note wédis inv. 527). It was ap- 
plied (see L. and Sc. s.v.) to the z#spectors 
or tntendants sent from time to time to 
supervise the subject-cities on behalf of 
Athens. It thus suggests the idea of a 
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power exerted ov occasion and where it ts 
required. The ‘inspector’ of hearts will 
‘not always ‘bide in his seat’, but he will 
bide Saou det.— Evpepéper x.7..: asyndeton, 
because a repetition in sense of what pre- 
cedes.—8&: dut, not and.—pndev: lit. 
“not at all’.—dder: metaphorical, for 
relief, liberty, as opposed to orévos, con- 
finement, constraint, Cf. Pers. 303 €uois 
ev clras Swpacw paos péya (relief from a 
great fear), Cho. 970 mdpa 7d pis idety 
‘(upon the overthrow of a tyranny).— 
avatpépwv in the full sense, ‘rear up 
again, restore’. Cf. dvarpépew 7d ppdynua, 
avarpépecOar éx vécov (L. and Sc. s.v.), 
and see ava@dadrew, dvabapoeiy, dvardar- 
rew, etc.—i...dpolws: lit. ‘either city, 
and likewise a man’.—étv: after coming 
under such a tyranny.—The Erinyes, re- 
presenting a ruder justice, have assailed 
the proposed institution, a permanent 
criminal court, as wzscertain; it will not 
be, tikethemselves, inflexible in principle ; 
it will be capable of sparing a matricide 
(vv. 493—519). They now assail it as 
oppressive. ‘ Terror should be applied to 
men and societies, as by themselves, upon 
definite occasion, not, as by the new 
justice, indefinitely and always. The 
subjects overshadowed by such a standing 
inquisition will become a sort of sdaves 
and prisoners, broken in spirit and yet 
rebels at heart. True government is not 
despotism...’ etc. They appropriate to 


themselves, as argumenta ad homines, the 
Hellenic and Attic commonplaces on the 
golden mean. The argument is partly 
fallacious, and so intended; but it has 
nevertheless a grave bearing upon the 
scope of the play. As a matter of fact, 
the Areopagus had exercised, not merely 
thejurisdiction overspecified crimes ,which 
is illustrated by the case of Orestes, but 
also a general censorship (xoAdfovea Kal 
fnuotea mavras Tods axocpoivras Kuplws, 
Aristotle 47h. Pol. 3. 6); and this power, 
‘restored’ according to tradition by Solon, 
was denoted by the very word which 
Aeschylus here uses, éricxomos inguisttor : 
Thy 6¢ rév ’Apeonayirav eratev éxl rd 
vouopuNaxely, womep Urfipyev Kai mpbrepoy 
érlaxoros otoa Tis mortrelas,...xal Tous 
auaprdvovras eSOuver xupla ofaa Kal fnpt- 
obv Kai Kodd few K.7.r., 25. 8. 4, émloxoror 
Travrwv Kal dvrdaxka Tov vouwy éxdbioev 
Plutarch, Sofoz 19; cf. the névew xabnpe- 
vov of Aeschylus. But this censorship, 
extended after the Persian wars, -was about 
this time abolished as tyrannical by a 
democratic revolution (Gilbert, Consti- 
tutional Antiquities, pp. 118, 137, 154 
Eng. transl., Grote, Hzst. Gr., see Index 
5.v. Areopagus). Against the Areopagus 
in thts aspect, the argument here is by no 
means evidently fallacious, nor proved to 
be so by the play; on the contrary the 
very words of it are echoed by Athena 
herself in founding the court (v. 699). 
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duress. 


But. who, that never refreshes his spirit in the light, be 


it city or be it man, can have respect for justice any more? 
Not ungoverned, nor governed tyrannously,—such jis the life 
to be praised. God, variable otherwise in his government, gives 


in all things superiority to the moderate. 


Thus Aeschylus, while defending the 
limited institution, avoids committing 
himself to a general conflict with the 
prevalent sentiment, a precaution probably 
essential to the success of his work.— 
Set pévery ‘anonymus apud Dobraeum’ ; 
ov twavraxy TO Sewdv dmeivar ppevdv det 
schol._—We cannot explain this passage as 
merely a general argument in favour of rd 
dewdv. Against this are (1) 00’ drov..., 
which implies the ‘not good’ as well 
as the ‘good’; (2) gde, for which 
Auratus, followed by moder editors 
generally, substituted S¢ec ; (3) dvarpéduy 
xapdlav, which cannot signify the effect of 
fear; (4) ur’ dvapxrov x.7.d., which indi- 
cates that the foregoing remarks are two- 
sided, criticising, as well as defending, the 
principle of authority—It is however 
true, that both sides of the argument have 
weight, the 06’ drov ev as well as the 
&r@’ Sov ov« ev, and that the first is Aere- 
after emphasized by Athena as the more 
important (v. 7or). But that is not the 
present purpose of the Erinyes.—It is 
possible to take drrov, ..ca@jpevov as having 
only one verb (de?), not two (éo7l... 
kai de?) Then érlexoroy will be part of 
the predicate (‘as inspector’), and «a 
(a/so, with @pevdv) will mean ‘ of hearts, 
as of cities’. I prefer to supply ée7i. 
529. On the metre see Appendix IT. 
532—4. péow (dvri), when it is moder- 
ate. Everything (including government) 
attains its (rd) best by moderation.—aAN 
dAAq (Wellauer).—GAN dAAq 8’ éhopever 
‘* serves only to emphasize the principal 
thought, as at v. 653 ra 5° GAN dvw re 
k.7.’. To the mean God gives surely 
and always the preference, although 
generally he views (amsieht) this thing in 
one way and that in another: ¢.¢., if there 
is anything upon which the favourable 


And a maxim of like 


judgment of the deity is constant, that 
thing is the just mean” (Wecklein). 
éopeves however seems to be rather 
supervises, administers (&popos) than 
views. G&A’ GAAq 8 is put briefly for 7a 
5’ &\d\a GAN ddAAg.—éopeves m. But 
épopée. (M) from épéw is possibly what 
Aeschylus wrote, pronouncing it either 
épophe or épopeiet, z.e. épopg (schol.). 
These forms are not correct, but to a non- 
scientific ear, and for the purpose of 
poetry, they may be as good as mvelovres 
(sreathing), Spnat (thou seest), ddiuchet 
énjures, and other dialectic, archaic, or 
pseudo-archaic forms found in the Epos 
and other ancient literature. Have we 
the means of ascertaining the limits 
actually felt or observed in such matters 
by Aeschylus in his choric language? 
535—540. §dpperpoy eros: ‘a aire 
(verse) of the same measure’, t.e. pointing, 
like the former, to 7d wévov, the moderate. 
But this is only half the meaning. The 
conjunction of ros (verse) and juérpoy 
naturally suggests metre, and in fact the 
two ér7, which Aeschylus has embodied, 
are metrically equal, (1) mavri pécw 7d 
kparos Oeds wwrace, and (2) dvoceBias 
UBpts (or xdpos, see below) ws érvpyws 
réxos, both dactylicdimeters. Apparently 
they come from some collection of yreua:, 
resembling ‘Phocylides’ or the ‘Oppo 
phpara cited by Pindar in Pyth. 4. 277, 
but drawn from lyrics and grouped by 
metres. §dpperpov is thus itself equi- 
vocal ; see next note. — os érépws: as the 
name reveals, see On VV. 491, 499. The 
elymon, or mystic equivocation indicated, 
turns upon xépes, meaning both soz 
(réxos) and zmsolence. It was especially 
famous, and is noted by Aeschylus again 
in Supp. 83, as well as by other poets. 
See Appendix to my edition of the Seven 
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536. 


duoceBelac. 


Tact. 


539- 





Against Thebes. As inv. 491 and some- 
times elsewhere, the etymon, being 
familiar, is conveyed allusively, the key- 
word (xépos) being left to the hearer. 
This is a first step to the view, which 
soon became prevalent, that such points 
are dubious both in force and taste. 
Aeschylus is the only serious Greek 
writer extant, who uses them frequently. 
The present instance is perhaps the 
strongest sémgle testimony to the Aeschy- 
lean sense of érupzos. Except for the 
elymon or etymology, ws éréyws (note 
especially ws) is pointless. The proof 
however rests on no single instance, but 
on the comparison and total of them. —é« 
8’ by. hpevaay réxos dorl, i.e. ylyverat.— 
macy, Heath. 

541—552. és ro wav: generally, uni. 
versally; 7.¢. apart from the polemical 
and temporary refutation which they 


have given to Athena’s proposal. There 
is no ground for suspecting és 7d ay, 
as I formerly suggested.—oot: general, 
‘anyone’, but the personal term sharpens 
the note. In effect, the warning is 
addressed to the Athenian people.— 
Bopov: dase, foundation (not ‘altar’); 
see Ad drigys below, and on Ag. 394 
LaxticavTt...dixas Bwyby.—képdos. Ores- 
tes began (v. 289) with an appeal to 
Athenian interests, and the prosecutors 
expect, with reason (vv. 670 foll.), 
that this will be urged upon the jury.— 
viv: Swudv.—mpds Ta8e...2o-rw: ‘There- 
fore let a man, duly putting frst reverence 
for parents, be a/so a respecter of the 
stranger who comes with privilege to the 
house.’—wporlwy: preferring, putting 
before: wporlw, mporiwa, with obj. acc. as 
here, generally (perhaps always) mark 
some comparison, some other object 
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measure it is, that insolence is the very ‘child’ of impiety ; but 
from healthfulness of soul cometh what all desire and pray for,— 
happiness. 

In all things, I say to a man, respect the sacred base of right, 
nor spurn it with godless and dishonouring foot, though thou see 
a profit thereby. For punishment shall await thee, the sure and 
certain end. Wherefore let each honour duly before all the 
sacredness of a parent, and be likewise a respecter of the stranger, 
the reverend guest within his gates. 

He who, according to this law, is without compulsion just, 
shall not miss happiness, and never, never can be utterly undone. 
As for the bold offender, all the mass, I trow, which by transgres- 


relatively postponed. The construction 553-555. é« tovd’...dv: ‘He who 


with the genitive (oddéy wporipay Tou=ob- 
dev poovrifew, Ag. 1672), and the absolute 
use, should be distinguished. Here the 
comparison can only be between roxées 
and éévo., which indicates that Kal is a/so, 
not avd, The sense confirms this. The 
Erinyes, as they here imply, guarded the 
rights both of the family and of éva 
(and Orestes is liable to them on both 
counts; see on Cho. 624 foll., and supra 
v. 202); but that ‘parents come first’ 
is just now a cardinal point for them, 
since Orestes is the févos of Athena and 
Athens, and is offering himself as dopv- 
evos (see v. 439 and the sequel), so that 
the aldws tévou is likely to tell in his 
favour. The participial part of the 
sentence (roxéwy ce8. ed wpor.) contains, 
as often in Greek, the pith of it.—£evort- 
pous émorpodds : rovs émiorpepopudvous, 
Ttyshy Exovras Eevwv. Or evoriuwouvs may 
be predicate, with aldéuevos (Wecklein). 
—al8ddpevés ris Eorw: not aldeicOw, but 
differing precisely as in English ‘be 
a respecter of’ from ‘respect’. It marks 
a general principle, which will give way, 
in case of conflict, to the higher claim. 
Note that the presence of ris (a sub- 
stantive) in the predicate distinguishes 
this from cases where elva: with participle 
makes a compound verb; see supra 252, 
and note on Cho. 136.—On the metre see 
Appendix ITI. 


V. E. 


on these princtples is without compulsion 
just,’ z.e. who regulates justice by these 
principles. For é& according to, see L. 
and Sc. s.v. 111. 6, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. 
§ 430, 2 f. So Demosth. 8. 8, ef éx 
rouTwv Ta Sixata TiOevTae Kal Thy elphyny 
raurnv dplfovrat, Plato, Rep. 465 B éx 
Trav vopwy elphyny mpds dddpAous dtover, 
Aeschyl. frag. 233 éx Ipopndéws Abyou 
according to the bidding (or description) 
of Prometheus. Akin but different is éx 
Tavde (rov) im consequence of, v. 787, and 
see Dindorf, Lex. Aeschyl. s.v. The rdée 
are the foregoing doctrines, and especially 
the ‘foundation’ just mentioned, vz. 
548—552.-—The emphatic ék rTavSe is 
here appropriate and required. The 
Erinyes are contending not for ‘justice’ 
in general, but for their own view of: 
justice, as opposed to the threatened 
innovations of Athena and her court. 
We should not therefore substitute éxwy 
& (Wieseler and others). See further 
Appendix II.—dvdyxas dep. The 
Erinyes do not prevent disobedience by 
constraint (see vv. 520 foll.}, but they 
punish, in certain cases, inexorably. The 
acquittal of a matricide will be one of 
these cases.—-oUror’, ovtror’: asin P. V. 
715, Eur. Andr. 943. See on v. §63.. 
§56—s60. ‘But as for the daring 
offender, he, I warrant, shall one day 
drop perforce all his mingled mass of 
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562. év omitted—dvoranreirac dtvac. 
Aéradvor. 


565. 


unjust encroachments, when distress de- 
scends upon his sail, and the yard is 
strained to breaking.’—oapl ep... : 
imitated from Homeric phrases, such as 
6. 212 (With my éévos I will not fight) 
trav 8’ dd\Awy of wép tw’ dvatvouat, ‘ but 
as for the rest, one of them I quite 
accept’; &. 416 rév 5’ of wep exer Opdcos bs 
kev Wyrat | éyyls éwv, ‘and even he who 
sees it (a tree struck by lightning), if 
near, is surely scared.” The effect here 
would be to emphasize the positive 
assertion in contrast with the preceding 
negative, as in 9, 212 it emphasizes the 
negative in contrast to the preceding 
positive. As to the reading see further 
below.—mepatBabay, or rather mapat- 
BddSav (xapa:8drav Turnebus) : literally 
*transgressively’, ‘by transgression’ or 
‘encroachment’ (wapdBacts): cf. dva- 
Bddny, karaBddnv, Siappddnv (Aesch.) etc. 
The prefix sepat- (=aépa deyond) seems 
to be unique, and is (I presume) not 
scientifically correct; but the apparent 
analogy of rapat- (rapa-), karat-, werat- 
might suggest and explain it to the ear, 
and it cannot, I think, safely be declared 
impossible. The adv. is constructed with 
mavrodupta (ra wokka weparBdday dvev 
dlxyns wavréd.), but is thrown forward, as 
in Bporots tov deluvyorov rddov (2.e. Tdv 
Bp. deluv.) Soph. Az. 1166, de? aldvos 
infra 566, etc. Strictly, this position 


563. Oepmoepyax. Gepum rec. 


should mark an emphasis (see examples 
in Kiihner Gr. Gramm. § 464, 2, but 
note the citation from Sophocles and 
parallels given there by Jebb), and it 
probably does so here.—kaSryjoev : drop, 
let fall, as a pirate his stolen cargo into 
the sea, in order to lighten the labouring 
ship. The obj. must be 7d woN\a x.7.A. 
(not, unless the text is to be boldly 
altered, Aatpos). Nor will this present 
difficulty, if it be remembered (1) that 
this denunciation is directed against the 
Areopagus, and (2) in what position the 
Areopagus stood, as a political institu- 
tion, when this play was produced. 
A popular revolution (see on vz. 520 foll.) 
was just wresting from it a vast, irregular 
and miscellaneous censorship, which, 
according to the reformers, the Council 
had usurped. In these circumstances 
‘the universal mass compounded by un- 
just encroachment’, which ‘the offender 
shall be forced to let fall’, is an image 
not hard to interpret and apply, when 
presented by those who have just before 
prophetically denounced the Areopagus 
as an engine of oppression.—I suggest 
wep as the most probable form of the 
syllable which (see v. 564) appears to be 
lost before mep-at8ddavy. The similarity 
of the following letters, wep- (or zap-), 
would account for the loss, the more 
easily as such a use of the particle 
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sion he hath unjustly mixed, he in due time perforce shall drop, 
when the yard-arm is breaking and distress lays hold on the 


sail. 


Then, in the midst of the whirl, he calls to deaf ears and 
agonizes, while heaven laughs at the rash sinner, to see one, who 
defied fate, now broken by calamity, and powerless to top the 


wave. 


is archaic, and therefore unfamiliar, But 
the suggestion cannot be proved, and other 
supplements, such as rot, are admissible. 
To keep mepatSddav {or mapaBddar) 
seems imperative: we can hardly suppose 
that such a word, unique but natural, was 
evolved by accident. This is an objection 
to those conjectures (¢.g. rapBdday dyovra 
moda O. Miiller) which introduce a 
participle to govern mwoA\d, and leave 
xaOjoewv to govern Aatdos: ‘he shall let 
down his sail’, Moreover this sense is 
less appropriate to the context; when 
‘the yard is breaking’, the ‘distressed 
sail’ often cannot be let down. In Hom. 
Od. 1. 72, cited for xaGiévas ioria, the 
accident described is the ‘ rending of the 
sail’, a different thing.—The scholia, 
mapaBseBnxéra (v. 556), mavrodev auvyy- 
péva (v. 557), do not necessarily presume 
any other text than that of M. The 
second may support twayrécupta (swept 
all together, Meineke), which also fits 
more smoothly with the adverb. But 
wavtTodupta is probably right. 
561—568. «adel: may be either 
future and particular (like xaPjoew), or 
present and general, painting the sequel 
vividly. yeA@ and dAero (v. 568) point 
to a present tense here. This will be 
certain if SvowaAdt (cf. ducuaxety, duco- 
deiv, Suoroxety) be a verb, struggles. It 
may, however, be taken as an adj., 
and the position of re favours this. On 
the other hand péon duorad}s re is, as 
Paley suggests, not a very natural com- 
bination of epithets.—éy Abresch. re 
Turnebus.—@eppoepyp: antique form, 
Fith lost digamma. —Oepp@ cod. Farn. (h), 
@ conjecture to suit v. 555 as given by M, 
and perhaps right. But if Oeppoepy@ 


And thus, with the ship of his life-long fortune, he runs 


were an explanatory gloss, should we not 
rather expect the common-place form 6ep- 
Loupy@ -—rev obrot’ avxouvra (ro.0irdéy 
Tt yevnoec@a): ‘who fancied it im- 
possible’, cf. 4g. 511, PB. Ve 715.— 
Aawabsvéy (Musgrave) with dvais, weak, 
broken by distresses. Prof. Tyrrell (Class. 
Rev. Vi. 301), and others, retain Adwadyov 
collar, yoke, and emend on the model 
of Ag. 228 dvdyxas edu Aéradvor, e.g. Toy 
odor’ abyoivT’ duaxavias Svew (?) | dé- 
wadvoy, answering metrically to v7. 556 as 
given by the ms. But can we safely 
displace (wv?—ov8’...dkpav: and unable 
to ride the wave, lit. ‘not over-running 
the top’; cf. Eur. frag. 232 ob yap 
Yirepbety Kxiparos axpay | duvduerd’’ ert 
yap Oad\r\e wevia, | kaxdv ExMorov, Pevryer 
5° é\Bos, Theogn. 619 7éAN’ ev dunxaviynor 
kuAlvdouat dxviuevos Kijp* | dxpny yap 
mevins obx wvmepedpduonev (Hermann),— 
The alternative interpretation, ‘not 
weathering the promontory’, would anti- 
cipate, and thus somewhat spoil, the 
effect of épuare wporBadwv.—Bi alovos 
St rév amply SABov: rdv di’ aldvos mplv 
é\Bor, ‘his hitherto perpetual prosperity’, 
with emphasis on 6’ aldvos: see on 
v.536. So the schol., rov roduxpévioy dé 
é\Bov éavrod wxporxpovoas Te Bpdye THs 
dixns wero, It is because he has been 
prosperous a// his days hitherto, that the 
criminal is so confident (z 564). Cf. 
Supp. 589 yelvaro waid’ dueuph, 3’ 
aldvos paxpod mavo\Bov, Ag. 558 ris 
5é why Gedy | aravr’ drhuwy rov &’ aldvos 
xpbvev; Cho. 26, Soph. £7. 1024, Eur. 
Alc. 475, etc.—An alternative is to take 
together 6.’ aidvos...wAXero, he is lost ‘to 
all time’ (Paley), for ever. But (r) the 
use of &’ alévos, with such a verb and 
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569. 


tense as ddero, seems to be without 
example and improper ; it should signify 
continuity, as in the exx. cited: and 
(2) the proximity of rov wply odBov, with 
which 6’ aldSvos can be taken in its 
ordinary sense, would almost force this 
connexion upon a _hearer.—dioros: 
goros Porson; see Appendix II. 

568. Here, as I think most probable, 
the Chorus leave the scene, their exit 
being accompanied by music. For a 
discussion of this point, and the place 
of action in the following scene, see 
Appendix I. 

569. Enter a herald, Athena, the 
Areopagite jury (for their number see 
on vv, 687, 714), Orestes, and the Chorus. 
—«Yjpuoroe: supply cvyay or ofya, call 
(for stlence); cf. Eur. Phoen. 1225 otya 
xynpttas orpare (Wecklein).—orparcv: 
the folk, but with the suggestion that they 
are assembled and drawn up zz order. 
This explicit reference to a crowd of 
Athenians, spectators of the trial, and 
to the action of the herald in confining 
them to their place and calling them 
to order, does not perhaps prove that 
any crowd, or any performers representing 
it, are actually visible; but it does (I 
think) raise a presumption that such is 
the case. My own belief is that in this 
scene, as in the final scenes of the 


Karepyadov. 


Agamemnon and Choephori, we have a 
very large number of supernumeraries, 
as many as there was room for. They 
enter at the close of the procession, 
and when they have been ‘ordered’ by 
the herald, are so placed, filling the 
visible part of the farodoi, as to sug- 
gest the presence of a great multitude. 
Further reasons for this supposition will 
appear, from time to time, in the course 
of the scene.—karepya8ov: Porson, 
Dindorf. xarepya@ov M: restrain, keep 
back. 

570. Reading uncertain. The most 
attractive, because it explains the loss 
by similarity of letters, is one of 
Hermann’s, Sidkrwp Sudropos. The 
word diuaxrwp conductor, though ill-certi- 
fied, is probable, especially (cf. dtaxropos 
“Epe§s) in this connexion ; but it is then 
hard to deal with ér’ of». Others (after 
Askew) hold that of» is the contraction 
for ovpavdy, and the sense ‘piercing the 
sky’: eg. els otpavdy 8% x«.7.A. Such 
contractions are not common in M, but 
see d¥uv {apparently for dv@pérwv) in 
v. 183. The sense is good; but I have 
before suggested, and think still, that the 
addition ‘filled with breath of mortal’ 
points to the previous association of the 
trumpet with some god, such as’ Eprouvlov 
St Suiropos «.7.r., che trumpet of Eriou- 
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upon the reef of Justice,...and is lost...unlamented, unremem- 


bered. (Exeunt.) 


ACT III. 


The scene is a place of gudgment at Athens, apparently the Hill 


of Ares or Aveopagus. 


Enter, in procession, a Herald, the 


Jury of Areopagites, the ERINYES, ORESTES, and ATHENA, 
Jollowed by a crowd of Citizens, till the place ts full. 


A thena. 


Proclaim the session, Herald, and bid the folk to 


their place. And let the piercing Tyrrhene trump, the trump of 
Hermes (?), filled with the breath of man, utter to all the host 
a high-sounding cry. (Zrumpet.) 

For while this place of council is filling, it is profitable that 
there be silence, and that mine ordinance be made known, both 


ntos, t.¢. Hermes Chthonios, the Herald 
of the Underworld. Since the Areo- 
pagite court, in relation to matters of 
blood, was itself regarded as x@évi0s 
(Soph. O. C. 947), and among those who 
attended its summons would be ¢he 
spirits concerned in the case (wv. 641), 
the association is natural enough.: There 
would also be a dramatic propriety 
in the mention of Hermes here. To the 
guardianship of Hermes Orestes is 
committed by Apollo (v. go), and we 
must suppose that, seen or unseen, he has 
discharged the trust. Now this trumpet 
summons Apollo himself (see below), and 
is therefore, in this aspect, the call of 
Hermes remitting his charge.—Tvpoyque- 
ky}: epith. of the trumpet also in Eur. 
Phoen. 1377, Soph. 42. 17. It probably 
marks a particular kind of trumpet, and 
here that form (whatever it was) which 
was actually employed by the Areopagus. 
It seems (see Jebb on Soph. /.c.) that two 
forms might be so distinguished. For 
the carrying power of the Tuponrixd 
cf. Soph. 4c., where, probably in re- 
collection of the Zusmenides, it is likened 
to a divine voice supernaturally audible. 
It speaks here both for Athena and 
for Hermes, and is heard at least as far 


as Delphi. This trumpet may be classed 
with the ‘purple carpet’ of the Aga- 
memnon. (go1), as a supreme example of 
stage-effect. 

572. @rpatry.—A pause. Trumpet. 
Athena continues. 

573. wWAnpoupévov: while it (the court) 
is filling. This word is open to objection, 
since (1) there is no apparent significance 
in the echo of wAnpoupzévy (v. 571), and 
(2) the instructions of the goddess (v. 574) 
would naturally not ,be given until the 
audience were in their places. On the 
other hand, proposed substitutes (xAnpov- 
pévov Burges, xa@nuévou Heimsoeth, tipu- 
pévov Weil) are not satisfactory. I believe 
that wAnpoupévov is intended to surprise 
the ear. The court is now apparently 
full, complete, and everything ready for 
the opening. But Athena speaks as if it 
were still incomplete, because she knows 
that, for this occasion, the presence of 
Apollo is necessary, and that he will 
respond to the summons. Her expression 
is designed, by the poet, to awake and 
sustain the expectation of the theatre. 
See following notes. 

574. Gpryyer: ouudéper schol., aids, ts 
expedient, 


574—576. Kal paGety...Slkq: and that 
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575 


Kal TOVO, OTws ay ev KatayvwcOn diky.— 


XO. 


dvat "AmohNov, av exes autos Kparet. 


4 ~ N , 4 4 
Ti TOVOE ToL peTETTL Mpdypatos, eye. 


All. 


Kal paptupnoav APov—eare yap ddpav 
ixérns OO arp Kai Sdpav épéatios 


580 


5 ~ 4 ‘ aA? > ‘\ , 
éuav, povov dé Tovd éeyw Kabaparos— 
SN 4 ? id > ? ¥ 
kat Evvducnoav aités: aitiav 8 eyo 
an om ‘ n id “ 3 ¥ 
THS TOVvdE pNTPOS TOY Povov.—ov 0 Elaaye.— 


bd 3. US a, ? ‘4 
6mws éeriagTg THVOE KUpwoor SiKyy. 


A®. 


576. dixn recc. 


578. 
avip. 


dlkne. 
580. 


what I ordain be heard both by all the 
city for (the purposes of) all time to come... 
(Apollo enters and takes his place by the 
side of Orestes)...azd (pointing) dy ¢his 
deity, that sentence against him (tf so it 
should be) may. be given duly.—terpords 
éyovs: the formal institution of the court 
and directions for its procedure,—such an 
address, but with more detail, as now 
comes after the arguments (vv. 684 foll.). 
It would naturally have come here, before 
the opening, but is interrupted and de- 
ferred by the appearance of Apollo. 
He, with a sort of haughty deference, 
waives all explanation, and requests that 
the cause be called at once, and the 
presiding goddess complies (vv. 583—585). 
In fact, from a theatrical point of view, 
Athena’s speech is commenced here only 
in order that it may be interrupted, and 
that the advent of Apollo may produce, 
so far as possible, an effect adequate 
to his dignity and importance.—méAuy 
mwacray : the orpards of v. 569.-—Kal révBe 
k.T.X. We expect kai rovode..., and the 
jury too, for the present purpose of this 
cause; but Athena, who, and who alone, 
is expecting Apollo, calmly continues the 
sentence as she intended.—dmw¢ dy.... 
The dy qualifies the final clause, as often, 
by suggesting contingency. Apollo is 


e “ € A > / b ‘ OL 
tpav 6 pvOos,—eiodyw dé Hv dixyny,— 
TOUdE cot. 


583. 


585 


579- Sypwy corrected to déuwv. 
rode povov. 


virtually co-defendant (vv. 468, 582), and 
the court may condemn him (kara-yvoly 
av avrot). In view.of that possible result, 
the president of the court offers to satisfy 
him as to its constitution and intended 
procedure.—katrayvooy. The subject is 
Apollo. For the passive, and the dative 
Sl{ky, cf. Yiey Cavdrov Karakexpiuévor 
Eur. Andy. 496, and see karadpovetcOa, 
The nom. 8lky (recc.) makes the sentence 
more regular, but less clear.—The re- 
ference of révde to Apollo, with the 
corresponding stage-directions, will, I 
hope, clear this passage. Without 
them, the sentence as given cannot be 
interpreted, and expedients are proposed 
(e.g. rovode, éx ravie, StayvecGy) to 
remedy the text. To supply rev xpévov 
with rovBe (the present time), and join it to 
Tov alav xpédvov, leaves re without con- 
struction.—The schol. to vw 576 (rap 
"ApecorayitGv) does not assume rdvde 
in the text. It assumes and confirms 
Tovde. Thecommentator, seeing no other 
way, took Jeapovs nods (my foundations), 
as subject (not object) of cvyav cai pabew, 
and wédkw Te racay Kai rovde (Peopdy) as 
in apposition to @ecpovs éuovs. Relying 
probably on the fact, that the judges are 
addressed (v. 617) as dyads révde ’AQn- 
valas...decudv (schol. rdv’ Apecomayitixér), 
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to this whole city for everlasting time...(Euter APOLLO, who 
takes his place by the side of ORESTES)...and to this deity, that 
sentence, if so be, against him may be fairly given. (Astonish- 
ment and great sensation.) 


Erinys. Lord Apollo, use thou thy power over that which 
is thine own. What share in this present matter, say, hast 
thou ? 

Apollo, 1 am come, first as a witness,—for mine was the 


house and mine the hearth which received this man as suppliant, 
and I am in this case the purgator of blood,—and also as 
myself defendant with him, having been the cause of the slaying 


of his mother. 


Do thou (40 Athena) bring this trial on. 


shalt warrant the form thereof. 


Thou, by thy skill, 


Athena (to the Erinyes), The word is with you....I bring the 


he explained révde (Oeoudv) by rév 
"ApevomayirGy (Peopnév). He thus reached 
the foregone conclusion that 7évde should 
mean ¢he court, and would render the 
whole thus: ‘My foundations, that is 
to say, my city as a whole and my present 
foundation, ¢hke Aveopagites, should be 
silent and receive instruction.’—révée recc. 

577. Ov...xpdrev: ‘in what is pro- 
perly yours be master’ and there only, 
t.e.‘do wot interfere with what belongs 
to others’. 

579—581. paprupycwy ; as witness to 
the ceremonial purification, see wz. 450 
foll. The proper witness was naturally 
the performer.——Sopoyv ixérys...dépev 
&béorios. The house and hearth were the 
first and essential requirements of the 
ceremony; vv. 169, 205, 455, etc. Qua 
witness, Apollo appears as the householder 
concerned, The repetition of dduw 
signifies this, and is therefore correct.— 
Ka@dpovos: here xa@apris: similarly but 
with slight difference in v. 452. 

582. Evvdicyowv airés: ‘to plead as 
myself defendant’. 

583. tov Turnebus.—ovd: to Athena. 
—eoaye: ‘bring in’ the cause, as magi- 
Strate (elcaywyets) te dikastery (jury), 
the technical Athenian term for ‘ authorize 
the proceedings to commence’. 





584. ‘Let your wisdom secure the 
validity of the present proceeding ’—to 
give the sense prosaically. Lit. ‘ 4s you 
know how (and not otherwise), make the 
sentence valid in this case.’ See v. 576, 
which explains this. Apollo, waiving 
Athena’s offer to justify the tribunal by a 
general exposition, applicable to this and 
all future cases, says that, for the validi- 
ty of the procedure and sentence in Zh#s 
case (rrjv8_e), he will rely upon her pru- 
dence in directing them. His tone,-here 
and throughout, is both deferential and 
peremptory, a style probably not withbat 
contemporary examples under the widen- 
ing jurisdiction of the Athenian courts. 
So might speak the emissary from some 
noble of Thessaly or of the Thracian 
border, descendant of kings, who found 
himself compelled by his interests to seek 
law under the Acropolis from a com- 
mittee of sailors and tradesmen. As a 
character, Apollo is the most interesting 
personage in the play.—No correction is 
needed, not even a copula (érws 7’ érlarg 
Hermann). At efoaye there is a full-stop 
and pause : 8rws x.7.X. is an afterthought, 
and the abruptness therefore intentional. 

585. tpav: to the Erinyes, ‘La 
parole est a vous’.-——elordyo...dleny. This 
should have come first, but, under Apollo’s 
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precipitancy, she had almost omitted the 
formula.—épa 76 dixaoryptov, schol. This 
strange note is, I believe, genuine, and 
not without interest as a curiosity of 
erudition. The writer, seeing that eloayw 
dé riy Sixnv {so read) interrupts the 
address to the prosecutors, and not 
seeing that this effect is intentional, read 
eloay@ (2.e. elaydou, deponent imperative, 
see dydouct, dydfouat, dyauat) ‘regard 
with reverence’ (dyn* Tt}, ceBaopts 
Hesych.), and took it for a warning to 
the leader of the Erinyes, who might 
certainly need one, to ‘be respectful to 
the court’ in whatever she might say. 
For dtxyy * Stxarrhpov, see L. and Sc. s.v. 
Wrong as it is, the suggestion shows 
learning and method, and must be very 
ancient, older possibly than the general 
establishment of accents. 

588. The Leader seems here to expect 
that, in setting forth the prosecutors’ case 
by means of an examination of the de- 
fendant, each member of the Chorus will 
have occasion to speak. It has been 
inferred (Wecklein) that, before the end 
of the examination (v. 611), a// have 
actually spoken. But this hardly follows. 
If, when Orestes is driven to abandon 
his own defence and refer himself to 


Apollo (v. 612, where note #5), the 
prosecutors are zof exhausted, his defeat, 
the point of the dialogue, is the more 
conspicuous. As to the number of the 
Chorus (12 or 15), see the Introduction. 
The speeches here (wv. 588—611) can be 
made 12, if wv. 588—sg90 or 610, 611 
be divided, as they may be, between two. 
They cannot easily be made 15. But no 
inference as to the number of the Chorus 
can safely be drawn from this. 

590, 591. katéxrovas...éxrewa. Note 
the change of tense (...ar¢ the murderer of 
.sy « Atlled...). The pf. denotes a pre- 
sent effect of the act on Orestes’ position ; 
the aor, admits the act, but that only. 
Hence od xetwévy mw in v. 593. 

592. TaVvrpiov: che three fallsrequired 
for a defeat in wrestling : dd rév wadady- 
Twv, of éml rots rpiol mrdpacw dpliover 
riv qrrav, schol. Cf. Plato, Phaedr., 
p- 2568, and see rprdgew, rprarrhp. 

593. ov Kepkym mo: defore (the 
wrestler) zs down. Orestes (see above) 
has mot allowed their point.—For the 
dative ‘absolute’ as it may be called, 
indicating the circumstances of an act, 
as the genitive indicates the origin, see 
Agamemnon, Appendix Z. 


594—597. Smws Karéktaves: am- 
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trial on—...for at the commencement, the pursuer, speaking first, 
will fitly lay information of the cause. 

The Erinyes (speaking successively, one by one). Many we are 
to speak, but our speech shall be brief. Sentence for sentence 


(to Orestes), make thou alternate answer. 


Say first, whether or 


no thou art thy mother’s murderer. 


Orestes. 
Erin. 


I did the deed. Of the fact there is no denial. 
Here is already one of the ‘three falls’ ! 
Thou makest the boast before the foe is down. 


Thou must answer 


But by whom wast thou persuaded, and by whose 


Or. 

Erin. Ay, but how didst thou do it? 
that. 

Or. With my bare sword, I answer; and further, by cutting 
her throat! 

Erin. 
counsel ? 

Or. By the oracle of this deity, who is my witness. 

Erin. The prophet-god instructed thee to matricide! 

Or. 


complaint against him. 


biguous between ‘how it came that you 
killed her’ and ‘by what means you 
killed her’, but meant of course in the 
first sense: ‘You must at least account 
for the deed ’.—A€yw x.7.A.: wravarac. 
al pév yap tiv alrlay rod dévov muvéa- 
vovTat, 6 5é mpos 7d ‘as; ‘Elder’ pyolv. 
ws 7d “un Oe’ euty léryra” (schol.); 
that is to say, the reply of Orestes is 
an zgnoratio elenchi, mistaking the sense 
of the question. The citation (Hom. 
O. 41) further implies that the evasion, 
like that of Hera, is wilful, and this 
seems right. No one could seriously 
take the question as Orestes takes it, 
or suppose that what the prosecutors 
press for is a description of the act. 
How it was done is in this sense plainly 
immaterial. In short, the reply is a sort 
of fierce jest, not very fit for the place 
and presence, and for this reason grimly 
natural.—An oddly exact parallel to the 
ambiguous 8rws occurs in Jane Austen, 
Emma, chap. 26, ‘‘Do you know how 
Miss Bates and her niece came here?” 


Even so; and of what so far hath fallen, I have no 


‘* How! They were invited, were not 
they?” ‘Oh yes—but how they were 
conveyed hither?—the manner of their 
coming ? ”-———£ubovAkg...tenav is not 
divided by punctuation in M. ‘‘ The 
text can hardly be right. We expect 
EchovAxor xetpa mpds dépy Bardy or 
Epovdrx@ mpooBory Sépnv renwv” (Weck- 
lein; see also the conjectures in his 
Appendix). I agree that &poudk@...remuv 
cannot be construed together, but would 
fherely re-punctuate it, as above.—wpds: 
literally besides, moreover, cf. Cho. 300 Kal 
apos rider xpnuarwv axnvia, and note there. 
‘With sword inhand! Jf you want more, 
by cutting her throat!’ The violent 
curtness is a trait of defiance.—mpds tov, 
They repeat their question in unmistak- 
able form. 

598. éfyyetro: gave instruction, ex- 
pounded your duty to that effect.—é 
pdvris marks the ground of disbelief: 
the oracle should and must have foreseen 
the consequences of such an act. 

599. Sevpo...del together, so far. rd 
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...dpwyas 8 é€x rahov méurer Taryp. 


XO. 
OP. 
XO. 


603. 


a ~ , 
vexpotoe vuv méemrecOs pntépa KTavov. 
dyoty yap elye mpooBoras pracparov. 
was 84; Sdidafov rovs Suxdlovras rade. 


dototy altered to Svoiy. 





del éml rob ws rdrrovew ’Arrixol roANGKts. 
“Seipo uév poe Tévd' del Teiver Abyor”’, 
schol.—Sevpo...rvxnv: probably to be 
taken together (77» ye deipo del rdxyv, see 
on v. §66), or else, which is in effect the 
same thing, depo dei is to be understood 
again with ri: hence the use and ne- 
cessity for the article. mjv réxnyv there- 
fore is riv mpaéw (schol., Paley), what 
hath befallen me so far, as in the parallel 
P.V.1104 GXN odp péuvned’ dy rpodéyus, | 
Mande wpds drys Onpabeioar | uéupnode roxny. 
(Not ‘ hat event’, the murder.)—Note the 
accus. object (as distinguished from uép- 
goua Tox): strictly ‘I have no com- 
plaint to make, respecting what has be- 
fallen me, against him’ (arg, PolBy). 
601, 602. Or. ‘I trust that...... (He 
Starts violently and gazes horror-struck ; 
then seems about to fly; but, glancing 
behind him, slowly and painfully recovers) 
...But there is aid from the grave, aid 
brought by my father..—Axn LZrinys. 
‘Trust #ow (if thou canst) in the dead, 
after taking the life of thy mother.’— 
I propose this (partly on the authority of 
a scholium : see below) as a possible way 
of explaining a passage, which, with the 
bare text, seems to me very obscure. 
Orestes, comprehending justly the threat 
of torture here and hereafter (see wv. 
264—275) conveyed in dA’ pels taxa, 
begins to reply that he trusts, for life and 
for death, in the divine protection which 
has followed him hitherto. But at this 
moment his eyes are opened, and he sees, 
with his adversaries, the ghost of his 
mother. It is but for a moment, and 
after a struggle he casts off his horror, 
reassuring himself with the thought that, 


seen or unseen, there must be ghosts, the 
spirits of his father and other ancestors 
so often invoked in the Choephorz, on his 
side as well as against him. Whether his 
vision was represented scenically, whether, 
that is, the theatrical Ghost (supra, v. 94) 
appears here, we cannot say. A some- 
what similar question arises at Cho. 1046, 
where Orestes ‘sees’ the absent Erinyes. 
That the spirits ave now present, the 
spectators, having witnessed the Choephort, 
must of course suppose. It is natural, 
and dramatically effective, that Orestes 
should see them, as doubtless he had often 
seen them before; and the acted words, 
without other interpretation, would suff- 
ciently explain what it is that he sees. 
It is visible to him only (and to the gods; 
see on v. 641), like Banquo at Macbeth’s 
feast. Without an éterruption, and im- 
plied stage-directions, I find the text 
inexplicable. No authority is cited for 
wérovda used absolutely, like @apo®, for 
IL am not afraid; it seems to require 
an object-dative or object-clause, ex- 
pressed or (as in Eur. Aled. 732, 733) 
supplied by the preceding context. None 
is so supplied here, or, if any, it must 
be. ’Amé\Awve (from 6 pdyris in v. 598), 
which, with dpwyds «.7.A., would suggest 
that Orestes, without apparent reason, 
doubts the sufficiency of Apollo’s pro- 
tection. And generally, this abrupt 
diversion to ‘the dead’ is not natural, 
without some occasion for it.—dpwyds é 
Taov: ‘support from the grave’ to meet 
theattack from thegrave.—wépre: brings, 
leads, conducts, as in v. 203, not ‘sends’. 
The spirit of the father would himself be 
there for one. The pres. tense, on the 
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Erin. 
say otherwise ! 
Or. I trust.....d2 abrupt pause. 
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Ah, but if sentence overtakes thee, thou wilt soon 


Sensation. He stands 


speechless, with eyes long fixed as upon some dreadful vision; then, 
recovering slowly, continues) But there is azd from the grave; 


my father brings it. 
Erin. 


thy mother! (4 pause.) 


(A pause.) 
In the dead trust now, if thou darest, thou slayer of 


Or. (speaking with difficulty). To two, that are dead, her 


crimes had laid her open. 
Erin. How so? 


view here propounded, is correct and 
almost necessary.—-vtyv : ow, i.e. ‘if after 
this you can’; they exult in the terror 
produced by the vision. The accentuation 
{M) is, I think, preferable to vuv (then), 
though this also is admissible.-—as syiy 
éreuper 7 pirnp, otrw BonPovrs Kxapol 
mwéuper 6 rarip, schol. This (if the above 
be right) requires no correction either 
in itself ({uas Hermann) or in the text 
(réuwes Scaliger, xdyoly’ dpwyovs Her- 
mann). It assumes the action, the vision 
of Clytaemnestra, and paraphrases accord- 
ingly. By wéuye the paraphraser means 
‘will be sending’, ‘must be sending’, 
which expresses, more prosaically and 
less vividly, the same thing as wéumet in 
the text. —wémur Ot (Veitch), not mémrao 6, 
is the form suggested by analogy, e.g. 
oléa, but tod, from Ad. 

603. ‘Ay, unto ¢wo (such) she was 
liable for her guilt.’ Svotv: vexpoiy, 
supplied from vexpoter, ‘to two dead 
persons’ or ‘ extinct personalities’, as ex- 
plained in wv. 605. The case is dative.— 
elxe mpooBodds pracpdrev: lit. ‘she 
offered opportunity of attack for guilt.’ 
The metaphor, pursuing that of dpwyas 
wéumew, seems to be from the military 
sense of rpooBor} approach, assault, and 
mpooBohiw Exew (mapéxew) to present 
an approachable or assailable point, for 
which see L. and Sc. s.v. mpooBor. 
Clytaemnestra’s crime had ‘laid her open’ 
to two lawful assailants, Aer husband and 
her son’s father (v. 605); and Orestes 


Explain thy meaning to them that judge. 


acted for these. pracpdrev is an adjectival 
genitive, defining the nature of the mpoc- 
Bodal.—ptacparow Elmsley and others, 
—a change quite justifiable, if it helps; 
but it is rather an embarrassment. Two 
explanations are offered: (1) ‘she was 
touched by (affected by) two stains of 
guilt’, where wpocfody is something like 
mpoorpiupa (Weil), and (2) ‘she had two 
added (i.e. conjoined) stains of guilt’; so 
schol. (suvruxyias) and Paley. The first 
seems to make mpooSodas superfluous 
(since efye piaopara would mean the 
same), and the second strains the sense 
of rpooBaddrev. Though neither is im- 
possible, it is safer to give mpooBodny 
éxew a sense, apparently the only sense, 
actually proved; and with this sense, 
pracpareyv is more clear and preferable. 
—The argument is this. Orestes has 
admitted that he ‘killed his mother’, but 
not that he ‘is a matricide’ (wv. 590— 
595). He now, after the dramatic inter- 
lude of wv. 596—602, resumes his point, 
and supports it by imsisting that, in 
killing Clytaemnestra, he acted, not as 
her son, but as his father’s. Her life 
was forfeited to the dead Agamemnon, 
who was both her husband and Orestes’ 
father (vw. 605). In this second capacity, 
Agamemnon had a right to be repre- 
sented and avenged by his son, whose 
act was therefore not his own, but 
that of the husband and father. Such a 
distinction of personalities, though not 


-happy or satisfactory, is the necessary 
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611. 


purrarov. 


gikraroy m. 





foundation of Orestes’ defence, in so far 
as it can be presented technically and 
legally. His adversaries, as soon as they 
divine his point, presume (v. 604) that 
it will not favourably impress the jury, and 
have no difficulty in giving it a technical 
refutation. It is, in fact, the same 
plea (not improved by more subtle pre- 
tence of logic), which is advanced by Cly- 
taemnestra (4g. 1498 foll.): ‘This deed 
is not mine; it is the punisher of Atreus 
who has assumed my person’. It is 
there summarily rejected. The form, 
which it takes here, belongs to that 
peculiar sort of crude metaphysics, which 
plays so large a part, at certain stages, 
in the evolution of law. Being doubtless 
familiar to all interested in the legendary 
case of Orestes, and being far from 
poetical, it is presented by Aeschylus 
with obscuring brevity. Fortunately 
{see next note) we have also an ancient 
paraphrase. 

606. And so, while you are alive, she 
is no murderess at alll, lit. ‘clear of 
murder’. A veductio ad absurdum. 
Orestes, for the purpose of his argument, 
has identified himself with his father. 
It was Clytaemnestra’s husband who’ (in 
the person of his son) killed Clytae- 
mnestra. ‘Then,’ is the reply, ‘ Clytae- 
mnestra’s husband /:ves in your person ; 
and the murder of Agamemnon, which 
you plead in justification, will be com- 


plete...only when you are dead!’ The 
proposition ov pty {ys would be, in our 
mode of composition, subordinate.— 
mavovpyws pacl, uh huds didacke, adda 
rovs Sixacrds.—éeue Kaxetvoy Holknoev.— 
was ovv Néyets, Gre Hdixynoé pe; ws de 
"Ayapuéuvova, Srov dréBaver &° adrihp; 
schol., rightly. The commentator uses 
mavotpyws in a forensic sense; the request 
that Orestes will address himself to the 
court is malicious, and leads up to the 
refutation, The last note means, ‘‘ How 
can you say ‘Her crime was against me’, 
and on the other hand ‘ Her crime was 
against Agamemnon’, seeing that she 
caused his death?” Perhaps better, 
Hoixno’ éué.mPéry (instrumental dative) 
Schuetz (and modern texts generally), ex- 
plaining thus: ‘ And therefore she, as a 
murderess, has paid the penalty of her life, 
and is now cleared by having been killed, 
while you are alive, and have still your 
penalty to pay’. But the scholia, which 
have not been sufficiently considered, 
show that the text of M is at all events 
ancient. Nor is éAevOépa pévy satisfactory 
in itself. As to form, it should be rather 
éhevOépa Gavdrw: and as to substance, 
the Erinyes never allow, and would 
not assume, that a person, liable for 
blood at all, would be ‘released by 
death’ (vv. 267 foll., 340 Baywy 8 ovx 
&yav édevepos). Nor, with dévy, is the 
proposition deducible from the foregoing, 
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Or. 
had slain. 
Evin. 


of murder still! (A pause.) 
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Her husband and my father,—these two in one act she 


We conclude then, that, since thou livest, she is free 


Or. And thou, while she lived, with thy ban why didst thou 


not follow her? 


Erin. She was not of one blood with the man she slew. 


Or. 
mine ? 

Erin. 
her girdle? 


And I? 


Am I within the blood of such a mother as 


How else did she make thy body, foul villain, beneath 
Dost disclaim thine own mother’s blood? (Silence.) 


Or. (to Apollo). Now, now give thou thy witness; and set 
forth, I pray thee, Apollo, whether it was with justice that I slew 


her. 


however understood, and rorydp there- 
fore would be wrong; hence Hermann 
conjectured ri yap;. If we follow the 
argument, no alteration is wanted. 

607. ‘But why, while she was alive, 
did you not make er a hunted fugitive ?’ 
He endeavours to evade the reductio ad 
absurdum. ‘You call it an absurd con- 
clusion, that my mother was and is no 
murderess. But why so, seeing that you 
yourselves have always treated her as 
innocent?’ This is no legitimate answer 
to the adversary, who is, upon the ground 
chosen by Orestes himself, unanswerable. 
He perceives this, and tries to shift the 
issue. A pause should be supposed after 
v. 606.—ovx, ef TéOvnnev, rovrou airia ef 
ov. wis; édiwxes dv. wore ode droda- 
votoa bia rhy oly airlay dwé@avev, schol. 
(was dv édlwxes M). This, though not 
very well put, is right in the essential 
point, viz., that as against the Erinyes 
it may be taken that Clytaemnestra zs 
innocent, 

608. ‘She was not of one blood with 
the man she slew,’ and therefore never 
was blood-guilty at all. See v. 212; 
where we have observed that the Erinyes 
of Aeschylus do not consistently adhere 
to this antique definition, but adopt it 
when it suits them. Here the effect of it 
is to make a transition, from the barren 


For the doing of the deed, as the truth is, we deny not. 


logomachy which precedes, to something 
nearer the heart of the matter, as re- 
presented in this play. 

Gog. ‘And am 7 within the blood 
(kindred) of a mother like mine?’ This 
should be taken as a rhetorical senti- 
ment, signifying that Clytaemnestra had 
dissolved the bond by her acts, rather 
than an argument, involving such a theory 
of parentage (excluding the mother) as 
is afterwards propounded by Apollo (z. 
660). Note ris éuys, which is necessary 
to the sentiment, but to the argument 
would be superfluous and embarrassing. 
Moreover, if it were an argument, 
Orestes, when it is challenged, would 
naturally develop it, instead of appeal- 
ing, ws dop&y (schol.), to Apollo. The 
truth is, and the exclamation shows, that 
he is at the end of his arguments, and has 
come off, so far, very ill. This is in- 
evitable, so long as the cause is treated 
on any principles of strict law. <A law, 
rule, or definition of murder, which should 
formally exclude and absolve matricide, 
is a thing perhaps inconceivable, cer- 
tainly inconceivable in the days of 
Aeschylus. Apollo therefore, ignoring 
Orestes’ lead (v. 615), prudently avoids 
that ground—as long as he can. 

611. daevxa: disafirni, 
dmapvet schol. 


disclaim, 


1IO 


GN’ et Sixaiws etre py TH OH peri 
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A\€Ew mpos vpas, Tévd "APnvatas péyar 
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O pn Kedevoes Leds “Odvpriwv rarip. 


618. 


3° wy. 


a 





616. Sonet 7d8’ aipa (2). Sox (Her- 
werden, followed by Wecklein), z.e. ed 
doxd 768’ aiua dixalws (Spica), where, 
for dpav atua, ‘to do (a deed of) blood’, 
cf. Eur. Or. 406 6 cvvdpaGv aiva cal pnrpds 
godvov, 76. 284 elpyarra & éuol | unrpdov 
alua. This is the best change, if any is 
needed, though open to the objection 
that 748’ afua is then superfluous. That 
could be met by accepting also 7é 6% por 
kpivov (Weil), ‘this (question), I pray 
thee, judge’; but the total change is too 
large to satisfy.— Paley defends doxet, with 
ellipse of a passive (wempGx@a:); Her- 
mann gave the punctuation ef... doxeZ, 768 
aiua xpivoy: but neither is accepta- 
ble. —What the text prima facie sug- 
gests is that ala is the predicate, and 
that the adverb Stkalws is to be con- 
nected with it, thus: ef rq o7 op. Téde 
Soxe? alua (elvat) Stxalws, ‘ whether to thy 
mind this does or does not appear (to be) 
justly a alua’, 7.2. ‘a true alua’, properly 
so called. Is this impossible? The 
citations from Eur. Orestes go to show 
that afua was a fixed term for ‘a deed 
of blood’, as defined by primitive law, 
1.¢. a Slaying which affected the slayer 
with dlood-guilt. Now the point, which 
Orestes has unsuccessfully tried to prove, 
is that his slaying of Clytaemnestra was 
not in that sense a alua (see especially 
wv. 609, 611). It seems therefore natural 
that he should remit the issue to Apollo 
in this form, As to the attachment of 
the adverb, it offers no practical difficulty, 
though not strictly logical, and seems 
not beyond the freedom of a language, 
which admitted, on the one hand, cade? a’ 


dvagoa Snmror’ “IXlov the former queen of 
Ltitum (Eur. Hec. 891), 4 xapra paves 
(truly prophetic) ovf dvetparwv pdBos 
(Cho. 928) etc., where the adverb relates 
formally to a substantive, and on the 
other hand, Mévw d@pa édéyero méupac 
peyadorpends (Xen. Az. 1. 4. 17), where 
it relates formally to a verb (as here to 
doxet), but really to a substantive (ddpa). 
I therefore leave the text, under reserve, 
as it stands. 

617—676. Apollo strikes a new vein. 
His speeches, as a whole, are designed to 
lead the court away from the question, 
whether matricide, as such, is defensible 
(a ground plainly disadvantageous to 
Orestes), to the collateral circumstances 
of this particular case. His points are 
(1) that Orestes acted under the highest 
authority (vv. 617—624), (2) that the 
murderess of Agamemnon was a wretch 
beyond the pale of protection (vv..628— 
642), and (3) that Orestes, supported as 
he is, is a friend worth gaining (vv. 
670—676). The Erinyes, after a vain 
attempt to bring him to book (vv. 625— 
627), assail him on his own ground with 
a shrewd argumentum ad deum (vv. 
643—646), and dexterously avail them- 
selves of his imprudent reply (vv. 647— 
654) to extract from him an opinion 
on the strict issue, or rather upon 
a part of it (vw. 655—659). That 
opinion (vv. 660— 664) takes the 
form of a speculation in physiology, 
which certainly goes to the root of the 
matter, and farther ; though the god, by 
his anxiety to give it a personal and 
adventitious recommendation (vv. 665— 
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But whether in justice it seems, or seems not, to thy mind, a 
deed of blood,—-decide thou, that I may show it to my judges. 


(A pause. 
Apollo. 
be just. 


As prophet, I cannot deceive. 


Apollo comes forward. Profound silence.) 
My pleading to you, Athena’s high court here, shall 


Never, in my oracular seat, 


said I aught concerning man, or woman, or city, save as I shall 
be commanded by Zeus, the Olympians’ Sire. How strong a 


669), seems to betray some not unreason; 
able doubts of its soundness and weight. 
The whole scene, notwithstanding the 
stately form in which it is cast, is ex- 
tremely life-like, and probably answers 
nearly muéatis mutandis to forensic pro- 
ceedings of the highest type in the Athens 
of Aeschylus. 

617. tpas rovSe...deopov: ‘your tri- 
bunal, here instituted by Athena’. The 
description of the jury themselves as the 
Geos is facilitated by the regular forensic 
use of év duty for év 7m Stxacrnply, and 
the like.—Aé€w...Sucalws : ‘I shall plead 
fairly’ or with regard to justice. He 
begins, like an ordinary human pleader, 
by disclaiming all desire to mislead the 
court. To us such a disclaimer might 
appear beneath the dignity of a god; to 
a Greek it would rather have appeared 
especially requirable from a god. It was 
characteristic of 76 @efov to mislead ; and 
in fact Apollo, as an advocate, is not by 
any means scrupulous.—Aéyw Weil (and 
Wecklein), making ‘ dixalws’, ‘(Orestes 
acted) justly’, the reply of Apollo to dre 
Sixaiws efre ph doxe Spica supra, as 
emended ; but see note there.—pdyrtis 
Gv ov Wevoopar: ‘As prophet, I cannot 
deceive’, ze. ‘whew I am pdvris, and 
speak oracularly from my pavretov’. In 
what follows the proposition is repeated, 
expanded, and justified. —pevoopar. For 
the future of general affirmation, signify- 
ing what must (or cannot) happen, see 
Kiihner Gr. Gram. § 587 f. 2, Plato 
Rep. 387D paper Se 84, Bre o emceckys 
aviip Tw émecel, ovrep Kal éraipds ort, 
Td reOvavas ob Sewdy tyyjoerar, Soph. 
Ant. 362 Atéa ubvov pedgw obx erdgterat. 


—Iféé (M), which cannot be right where 
it stands, is simply omitted, wavris wy 
o¥ Yevcouat is Apollo’s first point (‘the 
oracle of Delphi is infallible’), leading to 
the conclusion that Orestes’ act, having 
been commanded by the oracle, is beyond 
criticism. The pause before and after, 
indicated by the absence of copulae, is 
for solemnity. If we read pdvris dv 8’ 
(Canter), the proposition must relate 
to Acdgw...dixafws, Apollo offering his 
character of wavrts as warrant for what 
he shall now say to the court. This 
however is not easy to understand. His 
present function is not mantic; and if 
the argument be, that because he (or his 
oracle) spoke truth at Delphi, therefore 
all he might say anywhere must be true, 
the inference is hard to accept, or even to 
follow. On the other hand, the excep- 
tional future Yevooua: might easily lead 
a reader to suppose a connexion with 
AéEw, and to insert the conjunction ac- 
cordingly. 

619—621. elwov...6 pry Kedciog is 
ungrammatical. If it must be corrected, 


weAevou (Wecklein) is better than ceAedoat 


(archaic aor. opt.) or ’xéAevoe. Yet the 
corruption is not very probable, since 
keAedoret is not explicable as a barbarism: 
in grammar it must have been always 
conspicuously incorrect. If it be genuine, 
the explanation is, that the clause re- 
verts to the general future form, which 
would more coherently have followed ov 
yetcouat: it is shaped to suit odzor' 
ép&..., ‘I cannot say what Zeus does not 
command.’ The traditional text may be 
represented in English approximately 
thus: ‘I sha// never be found to speak 
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XO. Zevs, ws eyes ov, Tovde ypyopov aace 


625 


ppalew “Opéary Tede, Tov Tatpos Pdvov 
TpakavTa LyATPOS pndapod Tyas vemew; 


626. 7. r&ide m.—rod changed by m to rév. 





falsely. I never said a thing which Zeus 
will not command.’ This is incorrect, 
but perhaps not inconceivable.—dore 
épot pev Leds, eyw d€ rovrw mpocérata. 
ovK dvev Atds ovv 7d *yevduevorv, schol. 
622—624. 16 Slkatov totro: this 
plea, justification, viz., the appeal to Zeus. 
So Eur. /ph. A. 810 robmov péev ody 
Sixacoy eve Adyew xpewy, 26. 1391 7h rd 
Sixatov; rolr dp éxomev trois 3 aby 
dvrevrety Eros ; (both verses probably not 
by Euripides, but that is at present im- 
material) ; but in Eur. frag. 338 (@dpoe° 
76 row Slxasov loxver wéya) 7d Slxatovy is 
apparently general, /ustice.—pev marks 
that this Sixatoy is the speaker’s first 
point; it has no connexion with 8% in the 
next verse.—paGety depends upon a sup- 
plied mipatexw, or rather upon a pro- 
jected xeXedw, which becomes midatcnw, 
for increase of solemnity, in the second 
clause. But such an arrangement could 
hardly have been felt as possible, had it 
not been for the regular ‘imperatival use’ 
of the infinitive, z.¢. the conventional 
ellipse of the verbum ¢tmperandi (cf. Soph. 
El. 9 pdoxew = Pdoxe, and Kiihner Gr, 
Gramm. § 474), which would have ex- 
plained pa@eivy without any following 
clause: to this extent the schol. dvri rod 
“‘ ud@e, & Bovdy”’ is right.—BovAy. The 
plain vocative, without , differs from the 
ordinary form of official address («6 Bovd7), 
but may be for that reason preferred.— 
Bovkgq Turnebus, z.¢. Bovdy ‘arpés, 
punctuating, as M, after warpés. This 
is an almost equally legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the traditional Sovd}, since con- 
fusions of » and y are frequent ; but it is 
not supported by the scholium, xededw de 


bas weioOAvat ry Bouy Tov Acés, which 
does not, I think, assume a dative in the 
text, but supplies it from the vocative (see 
preceding schol. above cited). An objec- 
tion to the conjecture is the unsuitable 
emphasis given by position to the word 
Bovry.—mpatoko 8° vy émrméc Bar: 
L warn you that ye follow (tt), ‘aire, i.e. 
rw Stxaly, ‘conform your judgment to it’. 
tppe: duds. Similar dialectic (and poe- 
tic) forms are used by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles in lyric, 7hed. 141, Ant. 846, 
O.C. 247 (?, see Jebb). With the language 
of tragic dialogue it is not in keeping, but 
for that reason here appropriate. The 
whole phrase mipatoxw...émicméo@at is 
inconsistent with the tone of the advocate, 
from which the prophet easily lapses into 
‘his accustomed ‘Biblical’ style. Probably 
it follows a (dactylic) formula, rimatoxcw 
5° buy’ épérecGac: compare the Homeric 
kedevoy up’ Gu’ &recbae (A 781) cited by 
Wecklein.—marpés...wXedv; For, as an 
oath by my father, ts it not in a manner 
(rt) stronger than (an oath by) Zeus? 
matpos Spkos explains dcov oAéve, the 
subject being, as throughout, ro dlxacor, 
Apollo’s g/ea. When he rests his in- 
criminated oracle upon the authority of 
Zeus, ‘the Olympians’ father’ (v. 621), he 
assumes, he says. aS strong a position, 
forensically, as a defendant who should 
take his oath of innocence with the 
solemn sanction of the rarpds 8pxos, or 
‘oath upon his father’. It is, in Apollo’s 
case, something even more than an 
oath by Zeus. For the objective gen. 
marpos cf. Soph. O. 7. 647 dpxor Gear, ‘an 
oath by the gods’, and for the oath upon 
the father (or other near relation) cf. 
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plea is here, note, Councillors; and I charge you, be led by it. 
An oath by my Sire,—is it not in a manner more than an oath 


by Zeus? 
Erin. 


(Silence. An interval.) 
‘Zeus ’—to speak as thou—Zeus gave thee ¢#zs oracle 


to declare unto ¢#zs man, Orestes,—that, having taken a life for 
his father’s, of his mother’s price he should make no account 


at all? 


Hom. v 339 ob ua Ziv’, Ayédae, kai ddryea 
marpos éuoto, and Smith Dict. Ant. s.v. 
opxos. Zyvos is a brachylogy for Zyvés 
épxov.—In M these sentences are punctu- 
ated thus: midatonw 5° dup émiowérdat 
marpos. Opkos yap of re Znvds loxver 
wiéov. This division, mostly with the 
conj. SovAy, has been followed in modern 
texts. But dpxos...rAéov, as a complete 
sentence and without note of interrogation, 
offers great difficulty. The scholia, in this 
passage full and good, are suddenly silent. 
Perhaps .some editors daringly ejected 
v. 624. The explanation now current is, 
‘* For certainly an oath has not greater 
authority than Zeus, that is, ‘Your oath 
to decide according to justice must be held 
secondary to the revealed will of Zeus.’ 
This implies that /ega//y Orestes would be 
condemned, but that he is morally right, 
because he was merely the instrument...” 
etc. (Paley). Such, it seems, must be the 
sense, with the assumed punctuation; but 
surely it is unnatural, that Apollo should 
raise this objection against himself, and 
suggest that the jury cannot vote for him 
without a species of perjury, —especially 
since he does not effectively answer the 
objecticn. Such a scruple, if entertain- 
able, could not be quieted by a vague 
reference to the might of Zeus. But as a 
fact, it is nowhere suggested, and is not 
true, that the oath of the jury bears one 
way rather than the other. Apollo, who 
is the first to mention it (vw. 683), assumes 
that it makes at least equally for him. 
On these grounds I have changed the 
punctuation. 

625. The application of the foregoing 
generalities about the authority of Delphi 
to the particular case of Orestes, which 


V. E. 


would naturally have followed, is cut off 
by the adversary, who somewhat rudely 
reminds the orator of the point which he 
has to defend. Did ‘Zeus’, did the oracle 
say, that Orestes, in avenging his father, 
was to ignore altogether his relationship 
to his mother? It cannot be accidental 
that Apollo is made here, for the second 
time (see vy. 202, 203), to evade this 
plain and important question ; nor is the 
defect supplied by the passage of the 
Choephoré (vv. 268 foll.), the only other 
evidence in the trilogy, where Orestes. 
adduces, but does mot ctte, the oracular 
command. An injunction 7vovs alrious 
tpomrov Tov abréy dvramoxreivar is far from. 
evidently requiring, that Clytaemnestra 
should fall dy her son’s hand, or even that. 
she should be slain at all. The plural 
description oi afriot denotes the responsible, 
one or many. If the emissaries had 
chosen to hold, that the airla for the death 
of Agamemnon lay with the seducer 
Aegisthus, they would not have lacked 
warranty; and we shall see that this 
view is actually here suggested. Pylades, 
who finally forces Orestes to the matri- 
cide, invokes the oracle (Cho. 899) but 
does not cite tt. Evidently Aeschylus, in 
regard to the supposed sanction of Delphi, 
was not without that feeling, upon which 
Euripides plays with triumphant malice. 
Aeschylus, with all his respect for religious 
tradition, was willing to leave a doubt, 
whether the Supreme Deity had really 
prescribed the enactment of that appall- 
ing scene between the mother and son. 
Perhaps, just on this point, there had been 
some dreadful mistake, such as, in dealing 
with oracles, was only too familiar. This’ 
would not diminish the tragedy, nor the 
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634. droarparelac. 


obligation of Apollo to aid his unhappy 
servant. 

625—627. evs, ws A€yeusau: ‘Zeus’, 
to speak as you: 7.¢. if we take it from 
you that an oracle of Delphi does exactly 
represent Zeus. —rov6e...r@de: ‘this com- 
mand precisely to this person individually’. 
—tatpos...véuew: ‘that, when he had 
vequited the murder of his father, he should 
treat as nothing the value of his mother’. 
The terms mrpdocetp (lit. 20 exact, get in a 
debt), 7e% value, undapod vépew (assign 
no place to, count as a cipher in a calcula- 
tion) are all from the language of account. 
wpatavra: by the slaying of Aegisthus. 
This (they suggest) was vegucta/, a life 
for a life; Agamemnon’s murder was 
already ‘exacted’, and the slaying of 
Clytaemnestra was wot the avenger's 
duty, but a something, or nothing, which 
her son chose to throw in! Did ‘ Zeus’ 
command that ?—-We note that the prose- 
cutors, for obvious reasons, make their 
allusion to the paramour as slight as their 
argument will permit. Apollo too (v. 
628), who would fix attention solely on 
Clytaemnestra, is content to leave Aegis- 
thus in the background. But both sides 
here have him in view.—The same con- 
ception of the ‘ equivalent’ is used, from 
another point of view, by Cassandra (Ag. 
1317—1325), who counts Clylaemnestra 
Jor herself and Aegisthus for Agamemnon; 
Stay yuvh yuvatkds avr’ enol Odvy, | dvip 
re Svcdapapros dvr’ dvipds wéoy. Of 
course the first part of this reckoning, 
however consoling to the slave, could not 
be adopted before a legal tribunal, as a 


justification of the matricide; and Apollo 
accordingly (v. 628) rejects the equation 
of Aegisthus to Agamemnon.—Aeschy- 
lus, it will be remembered, so far follows 
the primitive legend, as to make Aegisthus 
still the first object of Orestes, and first 
slain ; and so does Euripides, who further 
adapts to his own purposes the notion of 
‘equivalence’, making Electra prove, by 
an elaborate and repulsive calculation, 
that the life of Aegisthus is separately 
due to herself and her brother, so that 
the life of Agamemnon has still to be paid 
for by that of Clytaemnestra (Eur. £/. 
10861096). Sophocles, in accordance 
with his general treatment, inverts the 
order of events. See the Introduction to 
the Choephort.—Some (Wecklein, Sidg- 
wick, and apparently Paley) assume here 
that wpdtavra and vévew denote actions 
contemporaneous, with the sense ‘that zz 
avenging his father he should disregard 
his mother’, or ‘ should avenge his father 
without regard to his mother’. This 
might be expressed by spdocovra véueww 
(as Schwarz proposed to read), mpata 
véwovra, mpacoew véuovra, or perhaps by 
mpatavra veiwat, but not (I think) by 
mpatavra véuew. Prima facie, an aor. 
participle with present verb denotes an 
action precedent, and we need not here 
suppose otherwise. See also next note. 
628—642. Apollo, fixing upon the 
suggested ‘ exaction’ of the debt, swerves 
off, from the dangerous ground of the 
oracle, to his strongest topic, a delywors on 
the murder of Agamemnon. This passage 
puts briefly, but very forcibly, the only 
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Ap. Nay, it was not the same thing,—the death of an 
honourable man, by heaven invested with imperial dignity, the 
slaying of him by a woman,—not with the gallant weapons, the 
far-sped arrow, as it might be, of an Amazon, but in such 
manner as thou, Pallas, and you, who sit appointed to divide 


upon this case, are now to hear. 


From a campaign, wherein, for loyal hearts, he had in the 


effective plea which can be made for 
Orestes, an appeal to the horror excited 
by the character and act of Clytaemnestra, 
as a combination of the most atrocious 
domestic and political treason. It is 
scarcely a defence, and certainly not a 
legal defence under any conceivable 
system of law, for a matricide; but it 
is emotionally impressive (v. 641), and 
(with such help as it may get from the 
oracle) it secures half the votes. 

628—-633. oD Te tatrov: not at all 
the same, z.e. far worse than, and not 
requited by, the slaying of Aegisthus. 
That the comparison is with this (and not 
with the death of Clytaemnestra) appears 
from kal ravta mpos yuvarnds. It is rot 
worse, and no one could think so, to be 
slain ‘by a woman’ (or even ‘ by a wife’) 
than to be slain dy a son. On this head, 
the character of the agent, a parallel be- 
tween the deaths of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra would give no advantage 
to either side. But as between Agamem- 
non and Aegisthus, the point tells.— 
dvSpa yevvaiov «.7.A.: a gallant warrior, 
not a cowardly villain, a legitimate king 
and not a usurping tyrant.—ovveyés 7d 
Svopa (2.€. Tiwadtpovpuevov) map’ Alcxtry, 
bd oxwimrre atréy "Emlyapuos, schol.— 
édrjpevor...Siatpety : ‘who sit appointed 
to decide by division of votes.’ See on 
UY. 491. 

634—638. pw: see Zhed. 440, Cho. 
620, 787 (lyrics). It is not safe to sub- 
stitute vv (Porson). The purpose of the 
passage comports well with a certain 
heightening of the tone, and this again 
with an exceptional vocabulary (cf. dupe, 
v. 623 and wepecxiywoe below). Note 
also the ‘epic’ words d:dcdor0s, Povptos, 


éxnBoros, daldados, the substantival ed¢po- 
ow without an article; and the artificially 
sonorous Tépuart...drépzovit. Further, it 
is possible and probable that some cele- 
brated description of the murder in older 
literature (perhaps in Stesichorus, who 
told the story) has had an influence.—daro 
orpatelas.. Sedeypévy : she had welcomed 
him back from awar, wherein, for loyal 
hearts, he had purchased advantage in the 
main, lit. ‘had made a bargain the-most- 
part-better’, in which the gain (what was 
better) went much beyond the loss (what 
was worse) and nearly to the whole trans- 
action. PBeArlova mdrelora xyorvxnkéra 
aro orparetas schol., not quite accurately, 
but indicating rightly that dad orparetas 
belongs to #mrodnxéra as well as to 
dedeypévn. The more logical expression 
would have been rad mdcelova dpelvova, 
but wiefora is a natural turn of rhetoric. 
eidhpocry: rots eippoow (masculine). The 
dative signifies both the persons z¢erested 
and the persons judging, the so-called 
‘commodi’ and ‘ethic’, the advantage 
being both gained and estimated by the 
edgppoves. The English for has the same 
ambiguity.—This phrase gives just the 
utmost that can be said for the king as 
represented in the Agamemnon; and to 
be fully understood, it must be compared 
with the ‘first act’ of that play passem. 
See especially the contrast drawn between 
those pretending to be loyal (eé@pwv) and 
those truly such (Ag. 779, 800), to which 
eSppoves here alludes. Agamemnon, a 
hard and selfish prince, comes to his death 
through the reckless sacrifice of lives in his 
ambitious war, and the hatred thereby 
excited among hissubjects. His wife had 
against him an especially cruel grievance 
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635. duelvor’. 

of this kind in the immolation of her 
daughter. The view of the eddpoves 
(see the passage cited) was, that, the 
triumph having been won, the cost 
should be condoned; and Apollo here 
suggests, perhaps with justice and cer- 
tainly with judgment, that Clytaemnestra, 
if she had been an honest woman, would 


have taken this ‘ loyal’ view, instead of ° 


using the disloyal, as she did, to wreak 
her personal vengeance. —Paley and others 
take etgpoow as neuter and instrumental 
(with love, with loving welcome). This 
would be grammatical, but not practically 
intelligible. By primary sense, ed¢pwy is 
an epithet of persons, and the context 
here does not determine otherwise. The 
suggestion (Schuetz), that after v. 635 
something is lost, is not disprovable, 
but, as I think, unnecessary.—Spo(ry... 
véppart: asin a bath he passed through 
his purification, at the very bourne (of his 
journey). The bath was preparatory to 
the religious ceremony which it was the 
duty of Agamemnon to perform on his 
home-coming (4g. 842, 1021), and prob- 
ably part of it. When celebrating a re- 
turn, even from ordinary travel, both host 
and guests appear to have bathed (Plautus 
Rudens 150 propter viam uli sunt vocati 
ad prandium.—qui?—quia post cenam, 
credo, laverunt heri), and after a orparela 
there was blood to be purged (cf. Soph. 
Ai. 684, Eur. Heracles 940). Hence 
mepuvtt, passing through, traversing, asin 
wepav roraudy, the Aourpd being figured 
as part of the journey; and hence also 
véppare, similar to répua KedevOou, rrdvys, 
guyis, wopelas, travyudrwy (Aeschylus), 


637. 


weperKk}vwcev. 


dpduov (Sophocles), but here absolute, 


end sought, as in Soph. 47. 1397, Eur. 
ph. T. 117, the goal, bourne, terminus 
of the 6dés implied in wepay (or, if we 
please, of the orpareia). Not ‘end of 
the bath’ (rv dovrpdy, schol.).—rdmt 
téppare (2.¢. Aovrpa ta eri réppare) 
Fritsche ; this points to the true concep- 
tion and may be right.—Other domestic 
rites, as weddings, funerals, offerings to the 
dead, were also connected with Xourpa, 
and in fact the tragedians, as is natural, 
seldom use the word except in a religious 
sense.—8polry: properly instrumental ‘ by 
means of a bath’, with mwepdyre Aourpd. 
The bath was no ordinary instrument of 
religious Aovrpd, but may have been pre- 
scribed in this particular rite. Aeschylus 
uses Spoiry, a very rare word, only of 
Agamemnon’s bath: see Ag. 1541, Cho. 
997- According to 4g. /.¢c. (xapmevvar) it 
must be, in this instance at least, a long (re- 
clining) bath. The scholia on Cho. fe. 
(Spoirns karackipwya’ raparéracua copot 
-—Stanley, for dpous), and here (rvéd\w, r7 
ws copy atre ‘yevoudvy) imply that it 
meant also, or properly, coffin (copés), and 
suggests therefore a fatal bath. The 
trope would be quite Aeschylean ; but 
the schol. weaken their authority by 
insisting that, by derivation, dpofry (or 
dptrn, see ad Cho.) should mean some- 
thing wooden (rapa rhv Spiv: EdAwae yap: 
avrat, i.e. gopol, schol. here), whereas 
the Aeschylean dpotry is expressly dpyupd- 
raxos (Ag. f.c.).—The dative mepavre. 
(avrg) depends on meperkyvearey.—xal 
(ém? répu.) may be either copulative,, 
joining éwt répyare to wepOvri, as both. 
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main made profitable purchase, she received him home; then, in 
his passage through the bath of purification, at the end of his 
enterprise, she drew the tented curtain round, in the endless 
maze of a cunning robe she entangled him, and she hewed her 


husband down ! 


Such, as I have told it to you, was the death of that man, 


the majesty of the world, the emperor of the fleet. 


As for that 


woman ‘there ( pointing as tf to Clytaemnestra), 1 have shown her 


marks of time, or (better) emphasizing, 
ever.—meperknvecey : an ‘ Aeolic’ form 
for meptecxivwcev, as wepéBadrov (repiéSa- 
Aov) in Ag. 1144 (lyrics); see above. 
Wecklein retains it in both places: 
waperxiyvwoev is given by one later MS. 
(d). —xarecxjvwoey Headlam, citing 
dpolrys Kxarackivwua Cho. 1007, and 
supposing zrep (wepl) to have arisen, as 
it might, from a gloss.—She ‘drew the 
tenting drapery around’. dpos, meaning 
in itself ‘a cloth, piece of drapery’, is here 
the curtain, which screened off the bath or 
bath-chamber, as in Soph. 7%. 916 orpwra 
gdpn are bed-coverings. This curtain, 
mentioned also in Cho. /¢., must not 
be confused with the mém\os.—éy 8’ 
aréppov...cémkw: a bathing garment 
so made that the victim was entangled in 
it (weSycaca) as in a maze (Sa8dAw), 
and found no issue (&réppove) : cf. Ag. 
1381 (os ph getyev)...dmrepov dudl- 
BAnerpov. The assonance of réppare... 
...d7épuove is sought for its own sake, 
rather than for any point (cf. Zed. 
380), but is rhetorically legitimate. The 
idea suggested (see preceding notes) is 
that having entered this ‘maze’, the 
home-comer missed his Jdourne, and 
journeyed elsewhere for ever. Compare 
the assonance of xéxAyvrat,..edxde7s in 
Cho. 320.—Acute, and worth discussion, 
is the suggestion (proposed in the MS.) 
that G@woorrparelas is a compound sub- 
stant., related to dwoorpareveo ai (7.v.) as 
ériropela, émicrarela, troypayyanela to 
the corresponding verbs. The proposal 
is plainly deliberate, for the usual doubt 
between the spellings, -orpariés and 
-orparelas, is carefully marked, and if 


the copyist of the reading had found 
did (stc), he would have so accented it. 
The word would signify the position of 
one dmréarparos or dmroorparevéuevos, the 
position of the orparyyés parting (or, like 
Agamemnon, parted) from his command; 
and it would mark, in singularly apt 
accordance with language used in this 
connexion elsewhere, the charge which 
the speaker here desires to rebut. See on 
Ag. 1226 ve@v dmapyxos, and note erparn- 
Adrov vey below. Moreover (and this 
was probably the reason for it) droo-rpa- 
telas, as partitive genitive with ra 
wretora, would add to the clearness of 
hurodnxéra Tra WA. ayelvova: ‘tz his 
amocrpareia’, in the winding up, so to 
speak, of his military enterprise, ‘he 
showed a large balance of purchased 
gain’: for a parallel see Eur. Med. 534 
pelfw ye pévrot TRS Eugs owrnplas efAnpas 
7 SéSwxas, ‘ your gain 2” my preservation 
was greater than your gift’. I incline to 
accept this, but put in the text the usual 
division, as given in the scholium. 
639—-642. raityy rovairny elroy. 
‘She there...was such as I have shown 
her.’ He points, with vadvryy, in the 
forensic manner, to the place where, as 
he can see, Clytaemnestra actually stands. 
Refer to v. 601. The abruptness—we 
expect an antithesis to avdpds wer x.7.A.— 
is calculated, and thrilling. It is the 
orator’s parry, or counter-move, to the 
apparition of the ghost.—The conjecture 
tiv 8 ab (Weil, Wecklein) presumes, 
what is true, that rav’ryy requires Cly- 
taemnestra to be present. But she is 
present.—Aeds* of dixacral, schol., but 
the limitation is not quite exact. Apollo’s 
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matoac altered to rédac. 


654. 


648. 


rhetoric is really addressed to the general 
audience, the orparés of v. 569, rather 
than to the judges as such. His adver- 
saries note this, and pointedly invoke che 
tribunal ; see on buds in v. 646. But it 
is true that, according to Athenian con- 
ception, a bench of judges represented the 
sovereignty of the people; Apollo avails 
himself of this theory, and deftly appeals 
to public sentiment. 

643—646. The opponents, to diminish 
the effect of Apollo’s harangue, try another 
way of bringing him to the legal issue, and, 
like the devil, ‘ quote Scripture for their 
purpose’. The legend of Cronus is noted 
by Euripides (Heracles, 1317, 1342) and 
by Plato (Rep. 378 A) among the dis- 
graces of orthodox religion. Aeschylus, 
as one ready to worship Zeus if he could, 
had meditated on it anxiously and pro- 
foundly (4g. 178 foll.). The Erinyes, 
like an Athenian infidel, throw it at their 
Olympian adversary, in the hope (note 
the call for attention from the jury, and 
refer to wv. 604) of a particular reply, 
probably a commonplace of Athenian 
apologetics, which will suitthem. Their 
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ovd’ év doOpalvw. text rece. 


ruse succeeds.—mporipg wyrpds schol.— 
wpds, and éy#, contrast the speaker’s 
appeal fo the jury, only and as such, with 
the vagueness of Apollo in ws dyx Oy Aews 
(641), where see note. He would bring 
in the sentiment of the crowd ; she, in a 
tone of protest (paprupopar), invites to 
her argument the attention of the court. 

647. Apollo, stung by the damaging 
reference to the scandals of Olympian 
theology, becomes angry and, in his 
anger, unwary. 

648. qméSas...rvoeev: setters he may 
loose, t.e. it is supposable that he should 
loose them. The subject is Zeus (Paley). 
— We cannot supply the subject 7¢s, and, 
to make the statement general, Avcecas 
(Dindorf) must be read. As it stands, it 
is a generality, but applied to the case.— 
It strikes a modern reader as a grotesque 
defence of Zeus for his unfilial act to say 
‘ Fetters can be undone’ (Sidgwick). It 
seemed, I think, grotesque, or at least 
superficial and inadequate, to Aeschylus. 
Neither his general views, nor his design 
here, require the supposition that Apollo 
was in those early days infallible as a 
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such as she was, to touch the hearts of that folk, which is the 
instituted authority in this cause. (Sv and sound of the 
crowd.) 

Erin. A father’s death, according to thy argument, is more 
esteemed by Zeus. Yet he himself put in bonds his aged father 
Kronos. How does thine argument agree with that >—You (Zo 
the jury), you 1 invite, for my part, to attend here. 

Apollo. Ah, ye abominable, brutish, god-detested! Fetters 
He may loose; for that, there is remedy; and many, very many, 
are the means of undoing what is done. But when the dust hath 
swallowed the blood of mortal man, once he is dead, there is no 
raising of him. Spell for this, none hath my Father made; all 
else, without breath of displeasure, this way, or that again, he 


doth reverse and dispose. 
Erin. 


theologian and controversialist. Before 
the date of the Aumenides, even Apollo 
had probably come to deeper views ; at 
any rate Aeschylus had (see preceding 
note), and for an adequate answer would 
have referred us to ‘Zeus—whosoever 
he be’. 

649. ‘And right manifold is the 
power of loosing’, z.e., ‘and indeed in 
general, what is done can be undone’. 
Not ‘many ways of loosing /éfters’. 

650. av8ipds: Sporod, a human being, 
as opp. to an immortal (Cronus). 

652—654. Itis the will of Zeus that 
death shall be the one process not re- 
versible ; others he reverses, or permits 
to be reversed, ‘ with indifference’, ovSév 
doSpalvay péver, lit. ‘without drawing 
the sharp breath of anger’, ‘‘ Keineswegs 
infolge von Zornmut schnaubend, d. i. 
nicht iiber die Massen aufgebracht und 
unversohnlich ” (Wecklein, after Schuetz, 
referring to v. 533 f.).—dve re kal karo. 
I accept, under reserve, the obvious con- 
jecture of the later Mss. (d, f, g) for dvw 
kal xdrw (M), but am not sure that this 
is not the sign of some deeper injury 
affecting both verses (653 and 654). The 
language is odd, though this indeed may 
be due to citation or imitation of some 


And how doth this plea for thy client touch him as 


ancient and now unknown authority.— 
The doctrine in question, that the re- 
storation of the parted life to the body is 
impossible, was prevalent (see 4g. 1004) 
but by no means universal among re- 
ligious Greeks; nor was Delphi itself 
consistent about it, as the Erinyes, in 
mere malice, presently take an oppor- 
tunity to recall (wv. 726). The legend 
of Alcestis was expressly designed to 
contradict it. It is not consistent with 
any secure belief in man’s personal 
immortality, a rising belief in the fifth 
century B.c., and that which was to 
prevail in the distant future. What 
Aeschylus held, we are not in a position 
to say; probably he trusted faintly the 
larger hope. 

635—657. ‘How then with regard to 
banishment does your plea make for your 
client? Note. that.’ +o evyev rovd’ 
dmepStxets : ‘argue for him the matter 
of exile’. Td evyav, as the order of 
words shows, contains the point. Apollo, 
using the accustomed symbol for the lost 
life, has incautiously insisted, that the 
blood once ‘swallowed by the dust’ is 
irrecoverable. His opponent, who was 
waiting for this, triumphantly asks how 
then Orestes can ever have a home? 
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639. 


wpoodétarre. text rece. 


663. 


OpwoKxwr, 


664. ¢7 in margin. 





Earth (wééov) is for ever polluted to the 
matricide, and through earth all the 
instruments of religion, the altars, the 
holy water. What will be his position 
in Argos? That he must be for ever 
a fugitive, an extle, is just their con- 
tention (vv. 424 foll.), and Apollo (they 
imply) has proved it. For the general 
doctrine that earth is unclean to the 
shedder of blood, see Cho. 64 foll., 277 
foll., and notes there. That the pollu- 
tion affected the soil of the native wéNus 
only, and this only for a time, were 
practical and arbitrary modifications of 
the primitive idea, and led to the con- 
ventional guy} ¢évsavola, banishment for 
a year (Eur. Hip. 37). The Erinyes, at 
least in this extreme case, do not recog- 
nise the limitations, and we observe, that 
Aeschylus does not assign them to Apollo 
either, and in fact does not notice them 
at all. They would hardly commend 
themselves to his profound and rigorous 
way of thinking.—7é dedyetv *‘ expresses 
the result of the pleading,” z.¢. that he 
be acguitted (schol., Paley, and others): 
But (1) ro getyew is then superfluous, 


whereas by position it is emphatic; 
(2) pevye, in forensic language, does 
not necessarily or properly mean éo be 
acquitted (wepevyévat, puyeciv, dmopuyeiv), 
but ¢o be defendant or perhaps to make a 
defence: the latter (for which see Supp. 
395 and Jebb on Soph. Ant. 263) is 
admissible here (‘ how you argue for him 
his defence’) but would be still super- 
fluous ; (3) the sense requires a reference 
to exzfe, In this lies the point of the 
retort.—Grammatically 7d dedyew signi- 
fies no more than that gevyew 722 some 
way detines the scope of daepdixeis: in 
what relation, whether as purpose or how 
otherwise, we must infer from the con- 
text.—The question was «.7.A. seems 
better taken as direct than as dependent on 
8pa.—-méSq@ ‘epic dative’, as usual, M; 
wéo. (Attic) Dindorf.—8yplors...dpa- 
tépwy: with allusion to the religious cor- 
porations, demes and phratries, of Attica, 

660—664. Apollo, brought to bay, 
at last offers an argument upon the 
technical issue, the criminality of matri- 
cide. Generation is analogous to the 
sowing of plants; the father is the only 
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fugitive? Mark that! His mother’s blood, his own, he hath 
spilled upon earth. And shall he then in Argos inhabit 
his father’s house? What altar of common worship can he 
use? What brotherhood will admit him to holy water? 
(A pause.) 

Ap. © This, too, I will explain, and mark thou how straight- 
forwardly. The mother of what is called her child—is no 
parent of it, but nurse only of the young life that is sown in her. 
The parent is the male, and she but a stranger, a friend, who, if 
fate spares his plant, preserves it till it puts forth. And I will 
show thee a proof of this argument. A father may become 
such without a mother’s aid. Here at my hand is a witness, 
the Child of Olympian Zeus,—who, even ere she came to light, 


‘parent’, the mother is no more dpatpuos 
to the child than the ground is to the 
seed. As to the origin, substance, and 
bearing of this theory, see the Intro- 
duction. Here it will suffice to remark 
(1) that the speaker, who has abstained 
from producing it as long as he possibly 
can, now shows (as might be expected) 
little faith in its effect upon the jury, 
whom he does not even address (v. 660 
wade, v. 665 gor); (2) that he covers it as 
quickly as he can, sliding from it artfully 
into a. personal compliment to the pre- 
sident, and thence abruptly to his 
peroration, which is in fact an appeal 
to the personal interests of the judges, 
an attempt to bribe the court.—ov« torre 
x.7.X. ‘The mother of. the thing called 
her child is no parent of it.’—6 Opaokow: 
6 creppatvwr schol.—drrep Eve févy: ‘as 
a stranger for him (the father) a stranger’: 
z.¢. her part, as the nursing soil, does 
not give her any community of function 
with the father; she does not become a 
parent, as he is, any more than a nurse 
becomes a parent, if she successfully 
rears the child. —-toworev...0eds: she pre- 
serves tt till the putting forth, if his 
(Aope) be not arrested by fate, lit. ‘pre- 
serves it for him, (to be) a plant,—for those 
(that is) for whom fate stops it not’. 


épvos is predicate: the seed becomes 
an épyos when it puts forth the plant ; 
so does the animal seed at the delivery. 
The antecedent to olor is vy, or rather 
the zarpi which géyw implies; since 
this warpi is typical, ‘@ father’ for 
‘ fathers in general’, the transition to the 
plural offers no difficulty. BAathy in the 
special sense of BAdmrrew, Ainder; not 
merely injure.—Attic prose would re- 
quire ole. dv.—By adding oter x.7.X., 
Apollo sharpens his point. The mother 
is a depository, zot always safe, and that 
is all. 

666. waryp dy 
yevvyjceev schol. 

667. Apollo conveniently ignores the 
fact, though familiar to his audience and 
specially interesting to himself, that, if 
Zeus produced Athena without mother, 
Hera retorted by producing without 
father the giant Typhaon, who was 
reared by the Great Serpent at Pytho 
(Delphi) itself (Homer Mymn. Apoll. 
305—355). If the one birth proved his 
theory of Auman generation, which it 
plainly does not, the other would refute 
it. But in truth there is here hardly the 
semblance of reasoning. The ailusion to 
Pallas serves merely to hurry off the argu- 
ment, and introduce the bid for interest. 


yévouro § (rarnp) : 
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A®. On Kerevw TovCd ard yudpns dpe 


Wygdov diuxaiav, ws adis Nedeypevav; 


676. 


TH WtoTHh YeCC. 





668, 669. ‘‘ovSé: not even,.not so 
much as” (Wellauer, Paley). ‘ Whose 
covert even was not a womb in which she 
grew.” The part of the mother is in no 
case more than éy oxéros tpépev, the 
period of unseen growth before coming 
to light (woe els gas) or delivery. In 
the case of Pallas, even the darkness was 
not that of 2 womb, but of the father’s 
head and mind.—Paley says ‘not even 
nurtured’, guasz o06é reOpaupyévy, which 
is not quite exact; otherwise both his 
explanation and the comparison of 
Theb. 1026 (where I should have referred 
to his note here), seem right.—Mr 
Sidgwick would render ot8€ and not, 
with a slight pause at mapeort—‘a wit- 
ness, child of Zeus (only) and not reared 
in the womb.’ This is possible, but 
should rather be expressed by oddé vy- 
bdos...,.., Or ovde TeOpappéry...... —aAn’ 
olov...€e6s: ‘yet such a birth as no 
miracle could make by generation’, 
because she sprang forth adult and 
armed. Generation implies infancy; 
even Apollo, though his after-growth 
was miraculous, came an infant from his 
mother (Homer Hymn. Apoll. 116—129). 
But Pallas had no infancy, nor ever 
‘grew’ in darkness; Zeus simply shought 
her, complete. The idea of Pallas, 
female, yet male-born, essentially mascu- 
line, and perpetually virgin (#2. v. 740), 


is a rude attempt of anthopomorphic 
thought to spiritualize deity by the 
elimination of sex. As the favourite 
idea, perhaps the creation, of Athens, 
Apollo is eager to commend it.—épyos, 
as in uv. 664, the plant, or shoot: meta- 
phorically, the thing put forth or born. 
téxot, in the full sense, ‘ produce by the 
way of rixrew’. 

670—-676. Such appeals to interest, 
as irrelevant and worse, the Archon 
Basileus would have stopped, the Areo- 
pagus being strict in such matters 
(Lysias 3. 46 érecéy wap’ duty od vdutmdr 
éotw tiw rot rmpdyparos Néyew, td. 7. 42, 
Aristot. AAe¢. 21; Weil, Wecklein). But 
even human defendants could make a brief 
excursus, especially at the close; it is 
actually done in both the perorations 
cited, the rule of the court being men- 
tioned just because it is violated. And 
Apollo is a defendant not easy to 
manage, fortunately for him; since his 
whole address (except vv. 660—664)-is, 
from a /egal point of view, irrelevant or 
evasive. What Athena can do, she does 
(v. 677). The practical effect of Areos. 
pagitic severity is indeed felt throughout, 
in the absence of those deo: xai dey- 
gets, about the wrongs and sufferings of 
Orestes, which in any ordinary Greek 
court would have made the chief of his 
case.—obppaxov. For this contemporary 
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grew not in any womb, yet is a fairer plant than all the powers 
of heaven could beget. 

For me, O Pallas, as in all else, with all my skill, I will make 
great thy burgh and host, so now I sent this man as suppliant to 
thy house, that he might become thy true man for all time, and 
thou, Goddess, gain to thy alliance him and those after him, and 
this abide for ever, to content in doubt the posterity of those in 
presence here. (Stir tm the crowd. Athena rises. Silence.) 

Ath, May I now take it that enough has been said, and bid 
the jury, justly according to their mind, forthwith to give their 


vote? (She turns to the Erinyes.) 


alliance with Argos, and the part which 
Orestes was to take in securing it, see 
vv. 765 foll.—nal rdde...ériormépous: and 
that this (guarantee) night abide eternally 
and in such wise that, through all doubts, 
the posterity of these should cleave to it. 
orépyav r dmora KT\.: 2.¢. dore Te 
orépyew Amora dvra. The sense of 
orépyey, cleave to, approaches the com- 
mon 4¢ content with (see L. and Sc. s.v.), 
implying not that rd orepyduevoy is all 
that might be wished, but on the contrary 
that it is not. ve couples the adverb 
alaves to the adverbial orépyetv...ém- 
omépous.—The point, explained fully in 
vu. 765 foll., is that, having made sure 
of Orestes (rév8e), the Athenians would 
be sure of the Argives (rovs éetra), 
because Argos could not war against 
Athens if she would, and her choice 
would be between the Athenian cuppaxla 
or none, a security amply sufficient in the 
circumstances contemplated by Aeschylus. 
Athens might feel sure therefore, whaz- 
ever the appearances to the contrary, or, 
as it is put epigrammatically, would have 
a surety ‘to which Athenians might cleave 
when it was unsure’. The existing sus- 
picion and fear of Argos, here implied, 
becomes explicit in the passage cited, 
which shows that, notwithstanding the 
ocuppaxla, the appearance of the Argives 
in Attica, as invaders, was regarded as 
not impossible. In both places Aeschylus 
endeavours to reassure his countrymen. 
Our knowledge of the period, a bare out- 


line uncertain even in the main dates, 
is not sufficient to explain these feelings, 
but they are not surprising. The interest 
of the Argives was dubious, and their 
policy, as between Athens and Sparta, 
not less so.—rovSe: the Athenians, 
represented by the jury and the crowd.— 
orépyew 7a miora (codd. Flor. Ven.) is 
simpler in appearance, but the words ra 
migra are then superfluous and ill-placed 
in the sentence. Moreover vv. 673—676 
thus exhibit a verbose repetition, which 
is not in the manner of Aeschylus. 

677, 678. Rightly given by Mr 
Sidgwick ds a question, KeAevw being 
subj. deliberative, Shal/ 7 now order? 
‘*It is a formal request to both sides to 
know if there is anything more to be 
said,” that is, any more argument. By 
Apollo rather too much has been said, 
as Athena hints (@s dAts AcAcypévev). 
He having spoken last, she offers first to 
the Erinyes the opportunity to reply, and 
to criticise his theory of generation ; but 
they are content to let it pass,—another 
indication that we are not to suppose it 
likely, in the opinion of the poet, to pro- 
duce much conviction or impression.— 
Grd yvouns...ducalav: from their judg- 
ment... scrupulously, that is, mot according 
to their interest or hopes, but according 
to their opinion of the question at issue. 
This also glances at Apollo’s promises. 
With Suxatay, ‘founded on the dixy’, 
compare the opposite éxdixos in v. 492. 


124 AIZXYAOY 
XO. piv perv 4dn wav rerd€evrar Bédos*— 
, > > ~ ~ > “ ld 
péva § axovoa Tas ayov KpiOyoerac. 680 
A®. ti ydp;—=pds tpav mas Tectia’ apopdos @; 
All. nxotoal’ av nrovoat, év dé Kapoia 
YUHnpov Pépovtes Opkov aidetabe, E€vor. 
A®. Kdvour av dyn Oeopdv, *ArTiKds eds, 
Tparas Sikas KplvovTEes atwaros yUTOD. 685 
¥ \ \ ‘ ‘ > ¢ ~ 
éorar O€ Kal TO dowrov Aiyéwc oTpaT@ 
aici Sexagatav tovto BovieuTy pov: 
682. XO. 686. aéyéux. text recc. 687. 98 éxdorwv. 
680. Probably toned as a warning or chosen shall meet in council, lit. ‘ shall be 


menace; cf. vv. 735, 736. They have 
done, but—will have more to say in a 
certain event. 

681. +t yap; lit. ‘Why what?’ ze. 
Of course, quietly puts aside, as if inno- 
cently meant, the threatening suggestion 
of the prosecutors. It does not seem 
consistent with the use of this form to 
take it as part of the question following. 
After this, she turns to the defendants.— 
‘How in my ordering may I escape 
objection on your part?’ mpds tov... 
dpopos together, z.¢. ‘ Have you (Apollo 
and Orestes) more to say, or may I pro- 
ceed to my Oeacpds ?’ 

682. Apollo, with graceful dexterity, 
contrives to remind the jurors of what, 
for better or for worse, they ave heard 
(vv. 670—676), while at the same time 
correcting his attitude by an appeal to 
their consciences. 

684. Sy forthwith, now, the time for 
what was above postponed (574) having 
come. Aes: the jury as representative 
of the people, but also the folk assembled, 
the wéds waoa of v. 575. To them 
Athena’s ordinance, concerning the future 
even more than the present, is of course 
addressed quite properly. 

686. Alyéws recc., but aiyéws (M), ze. 
Alyelw (adjective), is possibly right, and 
gives the same sense. 

686, 687. As mow, so in time to 
come, this shall ever be for the host of 
Aegeus (the Athenians) che place where the 


ever the council-place of decuriae’, if we 
may borrow the parallel Roman expres- 
sion.—Sexdorrwy (or -ov). I believe this to 
be the reading slightly disguised in the @’ 
éxagrwy of M. Such a use of dexdfeu, 
as the technical term for the action of the 
magistrate in selecting and making upa 
bench of jurymen, is required to account 
for the use of it as a euphemism for cor- 
rupling a jury (see L. and Sc. s.v. and 
compare the Latin decurtare, which 
illustrates both senses). The briber was 
said to ‘make up’ his bench by securing 
a sufficient number of votes. But a 
word meaning properly ‘to count dy 
fens’, ‘to form tz decades’, could hardly 
have become connected either with 
bribery or with juries, except through 
an official and technical application. 
Whether the ‘slang’ use was known to 
Aeschylus, we cannot say, the extant ex- 
amples being much later ; but if it was, it 
would be no objection to the proper use, 
any more than the parallel misapplication 
of decuriare (to bribe) impeached or 
affected its continued use in the proper 
sense (to collect, assemble), upon which 
the parody was based. It must not how- 
ever be inferred that, whenever dexdfew 
was used, the selected number was 
actually a multiple of ten. Terms of 
number often lose their numerical force, 
and dexacrol might as well mean simply 
chosen (jurymen) as quarter can mean 
simply division. On the other hand, 
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For our part, all our bolts are now shot,—though I 


wait to hear how the issue shall be judged. 

Ath, Ofcourse.—And you (¢o Apollo and Orestes),—how may 
I order, without complaint from you? 

Ap. (to the Jury). What ye have heard, ye have heard. 
Give, friends, your votes, and in your hearts have respect unto 


your oath. (A pause. 


Athena sits.) 


Ath, The time is come for you to hear my ordinance, you 
people of Athens, now judges in the first trial for shedding of 


blood. 


Hereafter, even as now, this shall be, for the folk of Aegeus, 
the Council-place of the Bench from time to time. 


Aeschylus apparently does present here 
a jury of zen or tens (see below on 
vv. 714-733), and perhaps this was the 
rule for the Areopagus in his time. The 
chief practical effect of such a rule would 
be to limit the discretion of the select- 
ing magistrate (see on wv. 490 foll.) 
by requiring a minimum. If, by using 
dexacrol, the poet means to suggest that 
actual decades, a number divisible by ten, 
were and always had been required, his 
suggestion is not historical, since it 
contradicts the approved legend that 
the cause of Orestes had been tried by 
the ¢welve gods (see below). But, for this 
reason, Aeschylus was the more likely to 
import the suggestion, for the legends 
are inconsistent with his plot, and he is 
careful, as we shall see (uv. 688), not only to 
ignore, but to contradict them. Perhaps 
the definitely decimal practice had replaced 
one definitely duodecimal, just as in the 
political system the ¢ex tribes of Cleis- 
thenes replaced the ancient and duo- 
decimal 4 @vAal, each of 3 yévy. But 
more probably the primitive usage had 
not been precise. In either case, we see 
why Aeschylus insists that it had been 
precise and decimal. He deals with the 
history of the Areopagus as with the history 
of Delphi, emphasizing his statement just 
in those points which tradition did not 
support. In the judicial system of the 
fifth century decimal numbers rule.— 


By the Pythagoreans, the decade, and 
the number 5 which divides the decade, 
were mystically associated with justice, 
through the triple resemblance of diydtew, 
dexdfew, and dexdgew (vw. 491): see schol. 
to Aristotle, Metaphysics 1. 5, Berlin ed. 
vol. IV. p. 541 5, Got 5€ dacw drt ws 
merak ris bexados wy 6 €’ Suxacrhs exadetro 
rots Ilu@ayopelos, oldy ris Styxacrhs ay. 
Such a conception would suit very well 
what Aeschylus seems to exhibit, a 
tribunal of ¢ez or fens, equally divided 
upon the case, and it may have influenced 
him.—alei 6’ éxasrwv (M), though of 
course wrong, is no slip. The author of 
it, not recognising éexacray, supposed 
an antithesis between Alyéws (uév) arpary 
and alel éxaorwy : ‘the council-place for 
Athens (generally), and of each (jury) 
from time to time’. ailel 8 éxdorw 
(i.c. éxdory, recc.) is an attempt to im- 
prove this by giving a dative on each 
side of the antithesis.—Several conjec- 
tures, alév déexacrwy (Pauw), alet "dé- 
xagrov (Abresch), dovydéxacrovy (Kirch- 
hoff), would find here éééxacros, un- 
bribed, not to be bribed. But even if 
éexagew in this sense were a fit term for 
Athena, she would surely be unhappy 
in thus thrusting forward this single 
negative praise. In v. 707 it comes in 
properly and is expressed in suitable 
language.—dixaerav Canter. 
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688. mdyov. The sentence is projected 
in the form, ‘This hill of Ares I therefore 
hereby appoint as the place of council 
(SovAeur#pov)’, and is in fact resumed and 
finished in this form atv. 7o7. But the 
historical parenthesis on the name (’Apa- 
tévey...”"Aperos) is succeeded by certain 
encomia and precepts, introduced as pre- 
fatory to the appointment. These have 
their separate commencement (év 5é ro...), 
so that, for the time, the accusative mdyov 
remains in suspense. So (substantially) 
Paley, Sidgwick, and others, though we 
must hardly say that the accusative ‘is 
forgotten’. The grammar and logic of 
the whole speech correspond, and exhibit 
the rhetorical advantage’ of an inflected 
language in binding great periods together. 
—The name “Apetov, which has been 
suspected here and removed by correction, 
is necessary, as Paley points out, to intro- 
duce the explanation of it which follows. 

688—693. The common explanation 
of “Apetos ravyos, the only one which seems 
ever to have had any vogue, connected 
the name, as might be expected, with the 
origin of the tribunal: Aves had been the 
first defendant, being indicted by Poseidon 
for the death of his son Halirrhothios, and 
tried by a jury of gods. So Eurip. £Z/. 
1288 “Apews ris dx80s, 05 mp&rov Geoi| 
Etovr éml Widow atwaros mépt, | ‘AXp- 
pbdrov ar’ éxrav’ mpddpwv “Apys, Pausan. 
1. 28, 5 “Apetos mdryos kadovpmuevos sre 
apwros “Apns vrata éxplOy,...xpiOjvac dé 
kal berepov ’Opéarny Aéyouvsw eri ry Povy 


Ths yuntpbs, Demosth. (?) 23. 66 év péry 
rovTw TH Sixaornpiy dixas pbvov Oeol Kal 
dotvat kai NaBet Filwoav Kal dixacral 
yevéoOat..., AaBely wey Tlocedadv baép 
“Adtppobiov rob viod rapa Apes, Suxdoas dé 
Kipeviot xai ‘Opéory ol dbbexa Peol, and 
Dinarch. 1.87, both placing, like Euripides 
and Pausanias, the judgment of Ares first. 
Indeed it is plain, that the legend of Ares, 
if accepted at all, must be accepted for 
what it was, an account of the tribunal’s 
origin. And this shows why Aeschylus 
dilates upon a matter which he seems to 
make irrelevant. To receive the Zx- 
menides, the legend of Halirrhothios must 
be dismissed as false; and to give another 
derivation of the name Areopagos is to 
signify this in the least offensive way (see 
Paley’s note). For the derivation given, 
Aeschylus seems to be the sole authority, 
and he may well have invented it. But the 
invasion of the Amazons, and their defeat 
by Theseus, was in itself a popular legend 
and became a commonplace of Athenian 
encomia. See also the Introduction.— 
katd, pOdvoy 172 sealousy of Theseus’ own 
foundation, the IléX:s or Acropolis. For 
the Amazons as representing davbarism 
against /Yellenism, see Isocrates 4. 68, 
Lysias 2. 4, etc.: Isocrates parallels 
them with the Persians, and a similar 
thought, as Paley points out, is probably 
suggested here, since the Persians had 
besieged the Acropolis from the Areopagus 
(Herod. 9. 27).—dvrewipyworav ry roi 
Onoéws moder, Ty ’Axpowddrct..— Ape, as 
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This Hill of Ares,—whereon the Amazons pitched their tents, 
when, for ill-will to Theseus, they came in their hosts, and with 
high walls upreared this citadel, then rival and foe to his, 
sacrificing to Ares, whence the rock of sacrifice, and the hill, 


is called after his name :— 


In this place, public Reverence, and the kindred Fear of doing 
wrong, shall restrain wrong-doing, by night even as by day,—so 
long as the citizens themselves shall not impair (?) the law with (?) 


their ‘father’ and patron.—émrovupos 
(“Apews): hence the rock bears his name, 
and the hill (és) ‘the hill of Ares’. wérpa, 
i.e. that which served for the Amazons’ 
sacrifice, or upon which they erected their 
Bwuds. This altar-stone ‘of Ares’ was 
apparently the same, or in the same 
place, as the Bwyds which Pausanias 
(1. 28. 5) attributes to ‘Athena Areia’, dy 
dvéOyxev ('Opéorns) aropuywy thy dleny. 
When the importance of Athena inrelation 
to the tribunal had eclipsed that of Ares, 
his altar was transferred to her, in the 
usual way, by means of an epithet. The 
legend cited by Pausanias seems to have 
connected this dedication with the trial 
of Orestes. The reason why Aeschylus 
mentions the wérpa particularly is probably 
that it served as a table for the voting- 
urns and votes, and was presented 
symbolically in his scene. Demosthenes 
(18. 134) speaks of the use of an altar 
for this purpose as an enhancement of the 
solemnity, xal ratra dé 700 Buwod Pépoven 
Tiv Wipov erpake (f é& "Ap. awdry. Bovdy). 
As a fact, it may be assumed that the 
court was anciently content to assemble 
under the patronage of Ares, though it 
would not have suited Athenian con- 
ceptions in the fifth century, least of all 
those of Aeschylus, to admit this. And 
it may further be true (Wachsmuth, Gilbert; 
see Frazer on Pausan. /.c.) that even the 
connexion with Ares was an accident, 
the name areios pagos having really 
meant ‘hill of cursing’, from the stem 
of dpd. But its vea/ origin is a matter 
upon which we have no evidence, and 
can hardly even guess with safety. 
693—702. dv Bi rep: and here, év rovry 


rg wayy.—oBos te ovyyevysS TO BH 
dducety: and the kindred fear to do wrong. 
The $dBos is cvyyevijs to the oréBas, 
both personified; but probably there is 
also a glance at the mythological kinship 
of Ares and Phobos (his son in Hes. 
Theog. 940, and see Zheb. 45 “Apyn 7° 
"Evvd xai ptrtaluarov PéBov). In this 
way Aeschylus marks so much connexion 
between the tribunal and the eponym of 
the hill (Ares) as he thinks fit to recognise. 
As an instrument of religious terror, the 
court is fixed in a place already sacred 
and already associated with Phobos. The 
schol., 6 dé dvri rod yap, is therefore in 
substance right.—rd py dSucety explains 
the ¢éfos: cf. Ag. 14 PoBos yap arf? 
Umvov mapacraret 7h wy BeBatws Brépapa, 
cuuBareiv trv, and note there. —exyjoe 
7oSe: either (1) shad/ restrain it, te. Td 
ddtxeiv, crime: or (2) with the same sense, 
oxyoe (7d wh adixeiv) ‘shall restrain from 
crime’, exynoet being then absolute, and 
765¢ standing for a repetition of the pre- 
ceding phrase. I prefer the first. —rjpap 
.. .Opos : dy day and even by night. Both 
substantives depend on the preposition, as 
in Soph. 0.7. 734 Aekga@v xdard AauXlas, 
etc.; 8ews belongs specially to «ar’ ev- 
gpovny, ‘by night in spite of the night’, 
as the season of crime. Whether in such 
a case we write duws (as M) or duds, aleke, 
makes little difference; but duws better 
marks the point.—From this, and the 
more definite iwép edsdovruy éypyyopos 
gpotpnya (v. 708), it seems that at the 
date of the Aumenides the power of the 
Areopagus over crime, which (it must be 
remembered) had but recently been almost 
unlimited, was represented by some 
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watch, maintained there at all hours under 
the management of the Council. It seems 
in short, as Wecklein remarks, to have 
then directed the ‘police’. That its 
judictal proceedings took place at night 
(necessarily or usually) is not proved; 
nor is there any sufficient indication in 
the present case, though we may note 
v. 748, and the torches of the final pro- 
cession (1030, 1043).—t6 T° pap Grotius 
(and many modern texts), on the assump- 
tion that 7d uu) détxety belongs primarily 
to ox#oe, so that réde is unconstruable. 
But neither 76 Hywap nor Kara 7d yap, for 
by day, seems to be the usage of Aeschylus, 
or of the tragedians (at least) generally, 
but car’ juap, Kad’ uépav, as here.—am- 
Katvéyrev(?). Nosuch word is otherwise 
known, nor has any etymology been 
traced. mh wixpaworrwy Valckenaer, ui 
"aixpawvdvrwy Wakefield, wh mixawobyruy 
Stephanus. The first has the advantage 
of colour, the metaphor (spoiling the 
taste) leading naturally to that of the 
water. Possibly rexacvévrwy (sic) itself is 
right. We cannot be sure that there was 


oéBew (in margin) m 


410 
dpGovcba dé xpy, 


oxvOmow. corr. rec. 


706. 


no such word as mixalyw, or that, if it 
existed, it was not here appropriate.— 
Equally difficult is the choice between 
punctuating at yvduous, or, as Hermann, 
Dr Headlam and others, at émippoaion, 
with change of BopBdpy 6° to BopBope 9’. 
In several collections of proverbs (see 
Hermann) BopSépw tdwp x.7.r. is cited 
by itself, from which he infers, but not 
very safely, that a sentence began at 
BopBopy in the original. I should prefer 
the division at émippoata:, if it did not in- 
volve a change of letter. For kaxais «.7.X. 
without copula, Mr Sidgwick cites the 
similar treatment of proverbs in Ag. 334 
déos 7 dred re x.7.A. and Eur. Or. 234 
MeraBorn ravrTwv yAuKU.—TO pyr dvapyov 
x.7.\. For the bearing of this sentiment 
on the history and position of the Are- 
opagus see vv. §20——531, and notes there. 
The xaxal érippoai are the Council’s ‘ en- 
croachments’. By making Athena thus 
cite the very language of the Erinyes 
(v. 529), the poet implies that, in their de- 
nunciation of the Council, that portion, 
which refers to the abuses of the institution, 
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ili admixture. If thou foul bright water with mire, thou wilt never 


win a draught. 


‘Not ungoverned, nor yet governed tyrannously,—this is the 


rule I would have my people preserve. 


This I counsel them to 


reverence, and that fear be not altogether outcast from the city. 
For what mortal is righteous if he nothing fear? 

Such ‘be your reverence, such your righteous dread, and ye 
will have such protecting bulwark to country and town, as none 
of mankind has, not in Scythia nor in the parts of Pelops. 

Pure from corruption, compassionate, quick to wrath, the 
Council here assembling I do establish, to be a vigilant guard of 


the land’s repose. (A pause.) 


So far I have pursued the path of exhortation to my people 
for time to come; and now, to proceed in the straight course, 


is to be accepted as right. Dramatically 
also, the citation is doubly effective, both 
as a reminder to the Erinyes of Athena’s 
far-reaching knowledge (for she was not 
present to sense when they so spoke), and 
as preparing the way for her eventual in- 
vitation of them to join in supporting the 
new foundation. It is to be established 
upon their own principles, in so far as these 
are laudable. —We must not therefore con- 
clude (with Dindorf) that vy. 699-702, 
because borrowed from the Chorus, are 
spurious. —prjre...pyde. sajre...uyre recc., 
followed by recent editors. But there 
seems to be an intentional variation 
from the common form, analogous to 
the use of re...dé, odre...o0d€ (see Kiihner 
G. G. §§ 520 n. 3, 536g), ‘what is 
neither lawlessness mor yet despotism 
either’—meproréddayos oéBewy : Z.¢. mept- 
créer Kai ae 

703——-700. ‘Tovovde: such as has been 
said, control without tyranny, subordina- 
tion without servility. Whether céfas is 
here the feeling or the object of it, is a 
question which in the Greek does not 
practically arise.—tpupd re yopas: 2.¢. 
tpupa xwpas re. Strictly speaking, there is 
no transference of re in such cases, but an 
ellipse, for épupd re xdpas xal (Epvua) 
mwéAews.—‘Not in Scythia nor the Pelo- 


Vv. E. 


ponnese.’ This expression must not be 
taken as simply equivalent to ‘neither 
among Hellenes nor barbarians’, though 
this is part of the meaning. Had the 
Athenian hopes of a land-empire been 
realised, the Areopagus might well have 
become the centre of justice for a region 
which, northward, had no limit but that 
of Hellenism itself. The phrase, like 
those in vv. 292 foll., 400 foll., sweeps 
the horizon of Athenian ambition at this 
critical moment. 

707-709. See on 688, and note the 
repetition of rofro BovAeurjpiov, to mark 
the connexion, from 687.—«d8ovrev... 
éypnyopes: primarily metaphorical, esdév- 
rwy emphasizing by contrast éypyyopds, 
‘ vigilant, though others may sleep’; but 
see also on 695.—vmép Trav drobavévrwy 
ttszwpdoy, schol. ; this also may perhaps be 
suggested. 

710—713. The act of foundation and 
the oration thereupon, placed as it is (see 
on 574, 684), is a divergence (é€-€rewa), 
for the sake of the future («ls ro Aourdy), 
from the present business. To this 
Athena now returns, directing the judges 
to vote. The antithesis pév...6% suggests 
that ép@otc Bat x prj bears the exceptional, 
but not unnatural, sense, ‘we must (now) 
put ourselves straight’, z¢. ‘resume the 
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713. aldovpevoic. 


direct course’. Somewhat similar is 
épPoupzévwy, ‘holding the true course’, in 
w.775. The unexpressed subject includes 
all concerned, Athena, the court, and 
even the cause, though atSoupévous Tov 
Spkov, and perhaps also Wow atpey, 
belong to the dicasts only; the thought 
becomes more definite in the process of 
expression.—‘ You must rise (from your 
seats)’; Paley, Wecklein. Wecklein notes 
this use of épPoie@at (without further 
explanation) as remarkable, though we 
could not reject it upon this ground. 
But it would lay a strange emphasis 
upon the action. Before the judges 
can take their counters from the altar, 
they must certainly stand up; but to 
mention this seems to impair the terse 
solemnity of the conclusion.—atSoupévous 
Canter. The dative (M) probably arose 
from the false construction aldoupévors 
elpyrat éyos, ‘the dicasts have been 
bidden’ (see v. 683). 

714—733- This dialogue accompanies 
the voting of thedicasts. The ev couplets 
indicate that the number of judges is 
divisible by 10, and probably is 10, this 


716. 


Kaya) TE. 


number being quite sufficiently large for 
the purposes of the stage. See further 
on 687, 746.—By counting a vote for the 
triplet 734——736, and by other expedients, 
the scene may be accommodated, without 
violence, to 11 votes or to other numbers, 
but 10 is the most natural. The question 
is connected with that of Athena’s vote, 
on which see v. 738 and the Introduction. 
— The division is(I think) byseparate urns 
(revxn, UY. 745) not by different sorts of 
Wipe: see on vv. 751 foll. The voting 
is secret, and the urns therefore must be 
so arranged that the voter’s choice cannot 
be detected. Various arrangements are 
conceivable and admissible. 

714, 715. kal pry dark !—rrjvbe... 
xGoves: Fuds rdode dutrovoas (visitors) 
TH WONG. 

716, 717. Gakaptrwrovs Krloat (rot7- 
gat): to deprive of their full effect.— 
Ka@ywye Porson. 

718, 719. By meddling with what is 
not his function (ed Aaxey), a case of 
blood, Apollo has himself compromised 
the purity and dignity of his oracle (see 
vv. 169 foll.).—oéBais (if right) is similar to 
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let each take up his counter, and give sentence with respect unto 


his oath. 
My say is said. 


(During the ten speeches following, the judges give thetr votes 
by taking counters from an altar-table, and putting them in urns, 
so arranged that the result 1s unknown.) 


1. Erin. 


Mark! We are visitors dangerous to your land, 


whom I counsel you not to slight. 
2. Ap. And for my part I say, dread the oracular command, 
not mine alone, but of Zeus; and make it not ineffectual. 


3. Eran. 


Nay, but now that, contrary to thine office, thou 


respectest the causes of murderers, impure henceforth must be the 
sanctuary, where thou awaitest them. 

4. Ap. Hath my Father also lost at all his wisdom, because 
he received as suppliant the first slayer, Ixion ? 


5. £rim. Thou arguest ! 


I, if I win not the judgment, will 


be dangerous to this land, when I visit again. 
6. Ap. But to the new gods, as to the elder, thou art con- 
temptible, and the victory will be mine. 


oéBe: in v. 92, and correlative to ceurds in 
v. 444: ‘Thou art become a respecter of 
the causes of murderers.’ As the criminal 
entitled to religious acceptance is ceurds, 
so the person, who receives him, purges 
him, and becomes responsible for him, is 
said o¢é8ev him and his cause (mpayua). 
pévoy (if right) should be completed by 
aivarnpa mpdypara from the preceding 
sentence, and points to the expectation, 
on which the Erinyes insist in vv. 174 foll. 
(where see note), that, having once under- 
taken this polluting function, Apollo and 
his oracle will not easily be rid of it: And 
the oracle, where thou awattest such causes, 
will henceforth be tmpure.—vipey (Her- 
mann), 2.¢. véuwy pavreia giving oracles, 
or managing the oracie, is easier, and may 
be right.—vépeus (for o¢Bets) you manage, 
Rauchenstein. This, or some change of 
oéBets, seems necessary, if we assume that 
the present action of Apollo i the trial is 
the chief or sole matter in view. We might 
then suspect confusion between the final 


words of the verses. The text is ques- 
tionable, but not certainly wrong. 

720, 721. ‘Has Zeus become fallible 
because he first purged a murderer, 
Ixion?’ See on v. 444.—odddderar 
BovAevxpdtey: lit. ‘does he miss his 
counsel’ or ‘ purpose ?’—r1, 2” some way, 
to some degree, implies that opddX\co Oar 
Ala is a strange conception.—tmpoorpo- 
mais: seev. 448 etc. The dative is causal, 
‘because of the (accepted) supplication ’. 
Not ‘ Was Zeus mistaken 7” accepting... ?’ 
The argument is that, as Zeus, though 
a purgator of murder, is still the wise 
governor of the world, so Apollo, though 
a purgator, will be none the less the wise 
prophet. 

722—725. Adyas: Mere words! i.e. 
‘you may argue’. Not finding at the 
moment an effective reply, they fall back 
upon threats.—rys Sluns : the sentence in 
my favour. Cf. wv. 576, 712.—Bapeta 
k.7.d.: ‘will be dangerous to this land 
when I come again’.—dAAd....dyo. ‘If it 
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730. daluovac. 


736. dpdlBoroc. 





comes to force, you are, as you ever were, 
inferior.’—These two couplets were placed 
by Merkel {and Wecklein) between 733 
and 734. Thus (1) Aéyes is somewhat 
simpler: ‘so you say’, referring to ovdev 
éxOpotaw Bapiy in 733; (2) mpecBiru 
véos (734) is immediately contrasted with 
év véots re x.7.. (724) 5 (3) 726 comes as 
a retort to 720, 721. In short, the whole 
movement is smoothed, and the reasoning 
is not interrupted by mere explosions of 
temper on the one part (722) and the 
other (732). But whether this is a 
dramatic improvement may be doubted. 
Mr Sidgwick retains the Ms. order. 
726—431. The Erinyes resume, and 
with better success, the contest of wit. 
This is not the first case in which Apollo 
has meddled beyond his sphere (rotafr’ 
éipacev). He did so when by vile means 
(731) he got the AZozraz, goddesses of the 
elder generation, to infringe the law of 
death, by suffering Admetus, son of 
Pheres, to purchase remission of his own 
fate by substituting another. His wife 
Alcestis consented to die in his place. 
Apollo’s motive was gratitude to Admetus 
(728) for having treated him kindly when, 
for a previous interference with the course 


of divine law, he was sentenced dy Zeus 
to a term of slavery. See the prologue to 
the Adcestis of Euripides. The allusion 
is very damaging to Apollo’s assumption 
of perfect harmony between himself and 
his father (716); and he betrays his wound 
(732); as the Erinyes did (722), by fury. 
He behaves, as at 647, like a divine con- 
fronted with an inconvenient text. The 
fidelity, with which Aeschylus reflects 
contemporary controversy, does him credit 
both as a dramatist and as a theologian. 
—tov céBovra: dv els ce evoeBotvra, 
‘one that has used you piously’.—-rvxov: 
optative, not subjunctive, though the 
principal verb is present (dixady éort), 
because the general maxim, as such, has. 
no relation to any particular time: ‘it is, 
and always was, just to requite a bene- 
factor, especially should he need it’.— 
Stavopas Cobet, from schol. to Eur. Ale.. 
12.—oltvw : to which the Moirai, door, 
like the elder gods generally, were not 
accustomed. This explains abolishing 
ancient distribution (of functions), which 
however would probably gain in point, if 
we knew exactly the legend of the decep- 
tion: the words véuew, diavéue are ap- 
plicable specially to the service of the 
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7. rin. Even sucha part didst thou play in Pheres’ house, 
persuading the Moirai to release a mortal from death! 


8. Ap. 


Is it not then always just to repay regard with 


kindness, especially when the friend entreats ? 


9. Erin. 


Thou, thou it was, who, abolishing old division, 


didst deceive with wine those ancient powers. 
10. Ap. Thou, thou anon, not winning the final award, wilt 
vomit the venom of thy not dangerous enmity. 


(Here the voting ts ended.) 


Erin. 


Since thy young violence over-rides our age, to hear 


that award is the thing for which I wait, as in doubt suspending 


my wrath against the town. 


(ATHENA rises from her seat.) 


Ath, Here is a task for me,—to make difference in the last 
resort. (She raises her arm, with a gest of command.) And 


table. It would seem also that Apollo 
was treacherous as a host, which would 
sharpen the retort (@d rot) upon his 
claim to ‘ piety’ and ‘justice’, 

732. ovK...cédos: losing the issue of the 
Justice (sentence) here.—épet tov lov: will 
vomit the poison (cf. v. 785). I fear that 
this also (éuet) is an allusion to the effect 
of the wine upon the sober Moirai, as 
related by the schools of Homer and 
Hesiod. A disputant galled is little re- 
strained by decency. 

736. dpdlBovdos (Turnebus)...@upote- 
@as : ‘ in doubtful mind to be angry’, z.¢. in 
suspense whether to be angry or not. 

737—746. Athena declares that, 
should the votes of the dicasts be 
equally divided, a vote from her, as 
president, shall be counted to Orestes, 
and he shall be acquitted. Such was the 
Athenian rule, supposed to be founded 
upon the precedent of Orestes’ case. See 
Eur. /pk. 7. 965, 1472, vixdv loypecs 
doris av Wihdous \d8y.—From the course 
of the scene, it seems probable that 
Athena does not actually place a Wides 
in the urn either here or at all, but signi- 
fies her conditional vote by ‘holding up a 
white pebble’ (so Mr Sidgwick), or per- 


haps simply by extending over Orestes, 
as it were, her protective arm. Such 
an attitude, if famous, as we may well 
suppose, would help to explain the odd 
expression of Euripides (/p4. 7. 965), 
who makes Orestes say, ‘ The votes being 
equal, difference in my favour was made 
by Pallas zzth her arm’, toas 5€ por | 
Whpous denplOunoe Tladdds wrévy. A direct 
allusion to a scenic effect in the Zumenides 
is quite probable in the /phigenia. See 
also supra 260.—For further considera- 
tion of this subject, and of the important 
question, how Athena’s vote and her 
alleged reasons for it (vv. 739—743) are 
related to the meaning of the play as a 
whole, see the Introduction. The vote 
is (in modern language) not judicial; it 
merely determines (by arbitrary choice) 
the practical question necessarily raised 
by the non-decision of the court. 

737. éudv 76d’ epyov: ‘Here is a 
part for me...’. She takes up the last 
words dpdlBovdos...adXe, which natur- 
ally suggest the thought, that, after the 
voting, Athens may still be found to have 
pronounced no decision (see 798). To de- 
termine what shall then be done is a part 
which the goddess accepts, though she 
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has rejected (474) that of a judge. See 
the Introduction. —Ao.@lav Kpivar 
Slknv : ‘to give a distinguishing sentence 
in the last resort’.—kptvas has the full 
sense, fo divide, distinguish.—mrpor0yoo- 
par: J shall (if necessary) reckon in addi- 
tion. Note the middle voice; mpocOjow 
(schol.) would be less appropriate. 
739—743. TArjy...ruxetv: ‘except for 
wedlock’; the infinitive (of purpose) de- 
pends on alv®.—kdpra...mwarpés: not 
merely ‘on the father’s side’ (pds rod 
marpés), but of the father, ‘my father’s 
daughter specially and altogether’, and 
therefore on the father’s side. Wecklein 
refers to Eur. £7. 933, Soph. £72. 365, 
frag. 148 (where, with reference to the 
regular Athenian manner of naming, 
‘son or daughter of [the father]’, to 
be called the mother’s child is treated 
as a reproach). Athena is the supreme 
case for the better way.—otre: accord- 
ingly.——mporusyjow, in the full sense : 
‘I shall not value the death of the wife 
more highly than that of the husband’. 
The future corresponds to that of rpoo6%- 


vat (for viv). 


cova. If the judges give no decision on 
the question of right, and therefore there 
must be partiality or preference in the 
practical result, her preference will be ot 
for the wife as against the husband. The 
negative turn of the sentence is significant. 
See the Introduction.—Sepdrov émloxo- 
mov: ‘in the act of wzstting his household’. 
For the Athenian conception of an émiexo- 
wos or Visitor, see on @. 5213; and for the 
application of it to Agamemnon, returning 
to do justice on Clytaemnestra and others, 
see Agam. 798 foll., 835 foll., go5, etc. 
The description points to the wife’s 
treason, and must not be weakened or 
generalised into that of governor. 

744. GY: in case of Equality as well 
as (xa) of superiority.—It is possible to 
take this verse as a separate ruling, not 
grounded on the reasons preceding. But 
see the Introduction. 

745, 746. Scro.s indicates that some 
regular number of dicasts, such as 2 of 
the 10, acted as tellers.—ré&os, office.— 
During vv. 747—754 the votes are counted. 

748. See on v. 695. 
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this, my vote, I shall reckon to Orestes. For mother is there 
none who bare me, but in all things, save to be wed, I yield with 
whole heart praise to the masculine, and am verily of the father’s 
side. Therefore I shall not prefer in value the death of a woman, 
who slew her man, the lawful overseer of the house; but Orestes, 


even with equal votes, hath the victory. 
Put forth from the urns with speed the votes cast therein, 
you of the jury on whom this office is laid. 


(Here the votes ave counted.) 


Or. 
Erin. 
things ? 
Or. 
Erin. 


Ah, Phoebus Apollo, how will the judgment go? 
Ah, Night, dark Mother, dost thou behold these 


Now come I to the goal,—life, or the halter! 
And we to honour prolonged, or utter loss ! 


Ap. O reckon aright, my friends, the votes put forth, 
observing in the division to do no wrong. A judgment missed 





749, 750. &yxovys... BAe... .eppey 
...vépew all depend on répuard éore, ‘it 
is the goal for...’, z.e. these are the re- 
sults or issues now depending.—ayyévys: 
the halter, i.e. suicide, the familiar use 
and significance of the instrument at 
Athens: Soph. O. 7. 1374, Eur. Bacch. 
246, etc.— yap, indeed (allerdings Weck- 
lein), expresses that for them, as for 
Orestes, the alternative is tremendous. 

751—754. Though weundgew can 
mean merely dpcOpety (cf. guarter for part), 
we may note that, according to Aeschylus 
(see above vv. 687, etc.), the votes of the 
court must be divisible dy /ves.—éxBoAds 
Wrjpov: exBarrouévas tas Yimous, the 
‘pebbles’ taken from the respective urns. 
—ty Siaipéorer: ‘ be scrupulously honest in 
the distinction’, z.¢. in the process of 
ascertaining the division, not miscount- 
ing, or transferring a pebble, or practising 
other devices probably sometimes sus- 
pected.—diaxplice: riv evady Kal pe- 
Aaway schol., and so Mr Sidgwick, on 
the ground that dtalpects must be strictly 
the ‘parting’ of the votes, the act of 
separating them, and therefore ‘the 
voting was by black and white pebbles, 


which was the commonest method at 
Athens. In this system there were two 
kadloxoe or urns, one called xpos or the 
‘decisive’ one, the other &xupos: each 
voter had a black and a white pebble ; 
his vote was counted according as the 
pebble he dropped into the xvpios was 
white or black...The second’ or ‘in- 
operative’ urn was to get rid of the other 
pebble, that there might be no clue to 
the way he had voted.” I agree that 
dialpeots might suggest this, but the 
plural revyéwy in v. 745 is against it. The 
essential purpose of the xvpios and the 
dxupos was that the contents of ove um 
only, the xdptos, should be ‘turned out’ 
for inspection. The plural éxfodds also 
points the same way, though this might 
doubtless refer to the plurality of Por, 
or even describe one act of éxfor7. | 
think the division here meant is by urns, 
not by colours, and so Dr Wecklein, 
who notes that the division by urns is 
mentioned in the Agamemnon (806, 
aluarnpoy reixos the urn for death). The 
absence of :any reference in the scene to 
the Slack and white is perhaps also not 
insignificant. If dtalpeois must be pressed, 
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753. ~ylverac. 


may it not refer to the separation zzto 
fives (weumdgew)? Some such formal 
division is the best and usual way of 
securing an accurate count, and may have 
been imperative by custom. 

753. 754. ‘Yvopns: deri roi yWipou 
schol., ‘by the absence of @ judgment’, 
z.¢. a vote.—Note however that naturally, 
and in almost any context, the verse 
would mean ‘ by lack of judgment great 
mischief comes’. We may suspect that 
it was in this sense proverbial, and that 
the application of it here is an artificial 
point.—Badrovora...pla: and the stroke 
of a single pebble sets a house upright, i.e. 
one vote may save a man’s all. The 
words are probably right; but it is not 
easy to divine how such an expression 
arose. The figure of a house ‘set up’ 
by a pebble ‘hitting it ’ seems not merely 
‘sudden and bold’ (Sidgwick) but ex- 
travagant. Mr Sidgwick’s translation, 
‘the cast of one pebble saves the house’, 
expunges the metaphor, and in effect 
makes Badoica intransitive (fa//). But, 
by the arrangement of the words, Badoica 
should here be transitive, with olxoy for 
object ; and this, with the apparent con- 
nexion of metaphor between Saroioa and 
@pOweev, is what requires explanation. 
Possibly the case is similar to that of the 
preceding verse: Sadotca Wijdos suggests 


755. Sy. 88’ recc. 


a sling, and would stand most naturally 
in such a phrase as Badofio’ émrNirny 
Wiipos torpwcev pia, ‘the stroke of one 
pebble can bring down a full-armed 
man’. If there were such a saying, this, 
as an imitation of it, would have an 
intelligible, though artificial, point. Or 
perhaps the phrase alludes to the rules 
and language of some game: Wijpot were 
employed in many.—To omit the verse 
(Mr Macnaghten) would remove, but 
scarcely solve, the difficulty. If here 
interpolated, it must still have, or have 
had, a meaning.—The proposed correc- 
tions, rapotca, ra\Aovea, opadddove;a, etc., 
are not satisfactory. 

755. The numbers are apparently re- 
ported by the tellers to the president. If 
Athena gives an actual fdas, it is here ; 
but see on vw. 737. 

786. The announcement of the result 
would be followed by a ‘sensation’, for 
which the crowded scene (see on wv. 569) 
afforded ample means, a varied demon- 
stration of gestures, movements, and cries. 
During this, Apollo (as I conceive) 
retires; the attention of the audience 
being fixed on others, and especially on 
Orestes and the Erinyes, his exit would 
be imperceptible, and would have the 
effect of a disappearance. He never 
speaks or is addressed again, and the 
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does mighty hurt, and by stroke of one pebble a house is set 
upright. 


(The count ts reported to Athena, who declares the verdict.) 


Ath. This man—is acquitted of murder. For the numbers 
of the casts are equal. (Great and prolonged sensation, during 
which APOLLO departs unperceived.) 

Or. O Pallas, O saviour of my house,...To the fatherland, 
whence I was shut out, to that then also thou hast restored me; 
and it shall be said in Hellas,‘The man is Argive again, and 
master in the estate of his fathers,’...thanks to Pallas, and to 
Loxias, and to Him that ordaineth all, Saviour and Third; who, 


allusion in vw. 761 is just sufficient to let 
the audience mark that he is gone.— 
Others suppose him to depart with 
Orestes at v. 780. No supposition can be 
proved, and each must judge for himself. 
To me it appears, that to dismiss the god 
in that way would be undignified, and 
that, unless he made a stately and solemn 
departure, after taking leave of Athena 
(which the text excludes), the disappear- 
ance was the only, and far better, 
alternative. 

758. «al yys x.7.A. The acquittal not 
only ‘saves the house’ in the person of 
the heir, but a@/se restores to him his 
citizenship in Argos, whither he can now 
return. The change to yalas (Dindorf 
and others) is, I think, mistaken. There 
is reason for distinguishing and empha- 
sizing the point, that a Judgment of the 
Areopagus, and the command of the 
president, will be received in a foreign 
state. The legend of Orestes probably 
assumed this; but in the legend the 
judgment was that of gods, a thing above 
ordinary rule. With Aeschylus, it be- 
comes in all respects regular, a complete 
legal and political precedent. Such a 
sentence as he represents, resting ulti- 
mately on the fact that a jury of 
Athenians was divided equally, cannot 
have had any direct effect in Argos, 
either in the fifth century or at any time, 
But in the actual circumstances of the 


growing Athenian empire, the foreign 
validity of Athenian judgments, especi- 
ally in matters of personal status, must 
have been a question of the highest im- 
portance; and an Athenian audience 
would receive complacently the suggestion, 
that acquittal by the Areopagus would 
or should be effective everywhere,—if in 
Argos, then @ fortiorz in Samos. 

761. watpwots. The quotation, if it 
is to be marked off at all, must end here ; 
the following words express the gratitude 
of Orestes rather than the judgment of 
the ris, so that TlaAAdSos...éxare belongs 
not exactly to olket, but to the substance 
of the whole statement kal yijs...rarpq- 
ows, ‘I shall be restored to Argos’. That 
ds...6pav belongs to Orestes, not the ris, 
isshown by we. But the truth is that the 
thought and sentence glide, naturally and 
dramatically, from one person to the 
other, and strict punctuation can scarcely 
be applied. 

763- owrTnpos (Ards): for the special 
association of rpiros with Zeus Soter, see 
Suppl. 26, Ag. 287. But such emphasis 
on the ¢kzrd was a Greek habit much 
used in drama, and has an effect some- 
thing like our ‘not forgetting’, ‘last but 
not least’. Wecklein compares Soph. 
Ocd. Col, 8, 331, Ad. 1174, Eur. Hepp. 
1404, Menand. sent. 231 @dAacoa Kat 
nop Kal yuvt tolrov KaKxdy. 
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764. owfer. 771. 
764. spov is suspected. If it is right 
(as I think), pyrpos cvvS(kous goes with 
it as predicate, ‘seeing in the Erinyes co- 
defendants with my mother’, regarding 
them as co-defendants and representa- 
tives of her guilt; odvdtxos, cuvdiceiv 
belonged properly, though not invariably, 
to the defence (v. 582). The only strong 
plea of Orestes is that of vu. 461, 630, 
etc., that the real criminal is Clytae- 
mnestra, and the prosecutors should be 
defendants. The meaning here is that the 
judgment (for which Orestes naturally 
assumes the highest sanction) has adopted 
that view.—If rarp@ov and pyrpds were 
taken generally, the suggestion would be 
that Zeus has preferred the cause of the 
father, as such, to that of the mother; 
and, though this is not the view com- 
mended by Aeschylus, his language here, 
as elsewhere, may have been influenced 
by it as an element of the tradition. See 
the Introduction.—zapels (Wecklein), 
arvyav, Kparcy are proposed. 
765—777. The Argives shall never 
invade Attica; Orestes himself, from his 
grave, as an Argive 4pws, will thwart any 
such attempt, and reward them for amity 


TapxPatvover (a erased). 


772. aenxavo. text recc. 


and alliance with Athens. This ‘alliance’ 
alludes to that actually subsisting at the 
date of the play (see the Introduction). 
The emphatic protest against ‘ invasion ’, 
and the suspicion implied, is not ex- 
plained by the contemporary history, as 
we know it; and on this ground vv. 765 
—777 were regarded by Dindorf as an 
interpolation belonging to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. But see on vv. 
674—676. 

766. @weornpy: unique and uncer- 
tain. It is commonly taken as acc, sing. 
masc., with xpévorv: but Prof. Bury (Class. 
Rev. Vil. 301) points out, that it gives a 
smoother construction, if taken as acc. 
neut. plural, depending on dépxwyorjoas, 
—dpkwnorhoas wAeoTipyn 7d Rowror els 
dmravra xpovoer, ‘having sworn oaths 
which shall be authoritative for all time 
to come’. This sense fits with wAeao- 
Tnpltouat (Cho. 1027, where see note), 
meaning apparently ‘I aver, cite as an 
authority’, Prof. Bury would derive it 
from ‘a common use of mdeioros as 
signifying widely spread, generally re- 
cetved, in vogue. Whatever be the deri- 
vation, he seems to be right as to the 
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in pity of my father’s fate, hath saved me, because, in these my 
pursuers, he sees the defenders of my mother’s guilt. 

And I, now going to my home, leave solemn oath with Athens 
and thy men of arms, an oath of assurance (?) for all time here- 
after, that never any governor of Argos shall come hither, to raise 
against Athens the martial spear. For we ourselves, who then 
shall be in our grave, will make sorry the transgressors of this my 
oath, by desperate misadventures,—crossing with dismay their 
marches and with ill omen their passages, that they themselves 
may repent of their enterprise. While the straight course is 
kept, while they still requite this city of Pallas by joining their 


arms with hers, we unto them are the more favourable. 


sense, and I follow him, under reserve.— 
Taken as epithet of xpovor and as a term 
of quantity, mAeorjpy would seem rather 
to abridge than confirm drayra, since 
awreioros means most. Such renderings 
as ‘all the fulness of time’ are hardly 
legitimate. 

769. €¥ Kekacpévov. Such a merely 
decorative ‘ Epic’ epithet is unusual in 
Aeschylus; but, as a phrase of antique 
and therefore religious flavour, it is in 
place here. 

770—774 are not perfect in grammar. 
The form projected seems to be mpdiouev 
were Tos wapaBalvovew av’rots perapédew 
Tov mévov, ‘I will bring it about that the 
transgressors themselves shall repent of 
their enterprise’; but eventually the 
clause ws...mdvos is accommodated, as 
final, to ddovs...7<0évres, ‘ thwarting their 
march, that they may themselves re- 
pent..... Thus mpdgoyer is left incom- 
plete, the construction mpdiopev ws pera- 
Bédy (efficiemus ut poentteat) being in- 
admissible. Or, to put the same thing 
otherwise, there is an ellipse, at the 
end of the period, of wore perayédev. 
The irregularity is possibly intentional, to 
express excitement (see 482, 759 ff.), like 
the bolder irregularities of the Herald in 
the Agamemnon (556 ff.).—The schol. 
(riuwpnobueba) refers rpdtouer to mpdo- 
gew exact (punishment); but this does 
not help.—rdya viv épkdpara together. 


Svompatiats, instrumental, dy means of 
misfortunes. The artificial assonance, 
with difference of sense, in mpdomev 
dvompailacs, is characteristic (see on vv. 
160, 637) and confirms the reading 
apacouev. Characteristic, too, is the 
echoing emphasis on the pronouns, avrol 
Hueis...avToot,...avToiow huets.—odovs... 
tWévres: discouraging their marches and 
thwarting with omens their passages. 
mépovs: passing of streams and other 
boundaries, for which the consultation 
of omens was especially necessary.—7ov 
rapa mwapSalvovra...6pdtouerv Wecklein 
(Opdtowev Burges), transferring 772 to 
follow 774. Many other changes have 
been proposed, but the text, I believe, 
is sound, though not smooth. An ex- 
pressive and threatening gesture, after 
v. 774, would be more effective than any 
additional words. 

775—777- opSoupévey: neuter, ‘ while 
things go straight’, whz/e the true course is 
kept, cf. vu. 711. ‘ While their oath is 
respected ’ is the sense, but we must not 
supply dpxwudrwy, because ép@ody dpxw- 
para would be rather to ‘ give’ a true oath 
than to ‘keep’ one: mpaypdrwr (Sidgwick) 
is a better supplement, but, properly 
speaking, there is no subject, dp@ovpévwy 
being a passive impersonal.—rtipacc : 
pay, requite, reward,—arvrotow pets. 
‘While ¢key behave well to Athens, J 
shall be the more gracious to them’, 
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787. xOovcaddpor. 


The emphasis on the pronouns brings 
out and clinches the purpose of the 
whole. Cf. PV. 372 e& éupdror 8 
qorparre yopywrav cédas (Tuas), | ws 
riv Aids tupavvld’ éxrépowy Bia" | adn 
nrOev airy Zyvos dypuvov Bédos, | xarat- 
Barns xepauvds éxrvéwy pdOya, | bs adrév 
ctérrnie trav tyryyspwr | Kopracpharwv 
x.7..: ‘Even while he meditated to 
conquer, with the lightning of his eyes, 
the kingdom of Zeus, the bolt of Zeus 
descended on Aim, and put an end to 4zs 
ambition.” Such a use of adrés is char- 
acteristic of Aeschylus, who seldom em- 
ploys it when there is not emphasis, 
preferring vw, ope or (most commonly) 
the ellipse of the pronoun. Cf. supra vv. 
12—15.—If change is to be made, adrol 
cow juets, suggested to me by a friend, is 
preferable to any other.—éopev. The 
‘anticipatory present’ of prophecy. He 
speaks as for all time. 

778—780. dhukroy tots évavriois 
together, @ wrestling-grip which your 
foes cannot escape.—Sopos virndédpov : 
‘victory-winning of. war’, z.e. winning 
victory therefrom.—Z.ri¢ Orestes. 

781—theend. The Erinyes are pacified 
and established at Athens. On the scheme 


790 


788. Axi. 


of the scene and its relation to the play, 
see the Introduction. 

781—796. This passage, as given in M 
and here, presents not a single sentence 
(except rf sé€w;) complete in construction. 
It is possible that this is the effect of 
some local injury. By supposing that 
something is lost after 782, that in 786— 
787 there should be a verb (craddgw for 
oTadaypov, with otherchanges, Wecklein), 
that Barely in 7go should be Pare? 
(Turnebus), and that some connexion 
should be made in 792—793 (where 
see notes), we may restore syntax. But 
that which the MS. offers, a series of 
broken outcries, intelligible but not con- 
struable, is surely more appropriate in the 
situation. The distribution must in that 
case be conjectural, but itis possible to give 
each of 15 choreutae a voice; in the con- 
clusion, tw weydda x.7.X., all are probably 
united. For other divisions (all of which 
however assume an emended syntax) see 
Wecklein’s Appendix. The metre fluctu- 
ates between iambic (lw Oeot vedrepa) or 
trochaic (lév lév dyrirevO-) and dochmiac 
(wadatods vduous), with an effective in- 
vasion of the dacchius (~-—-, here a sort 
of unfinished dochmzus) in 791—793,; 
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And so farewell. Mayst thou, and may the people of thy city, 
find, for those who wrestle against you, a throw inevitable, to keep 
you safe and win the triumphs of war. (£722.) 

Erinyes (in a wild confusion of voices, following, crossing, 
mingling, and united). Ha!...Younger gods, ye have ridden 
down old laws, and out of my hands have taken...But I dis- 
honoured, I miserable, sore in wrath, upon this land...O rage}... 
Venom, ay, venom of punishment, discharging from my heart, 
in drops unto the soil...Intolerable! And therefrom a tetter, 
blasting bole and birth,...Ha, ha! Revenge!...Spreading quick 
over the earth, till the land be dashed with life-destroying 


before the final outburst.—We see that 
it is the safe departure of their destined 
prey which rouses the Erinyes from their 
astounded silence. 

782. etrdAerGe Tv dypay, rov puyada: 
cf. v. 325 révd’ ddarpovpevos mraxa. The 
omission of the object, though perhaps 
not impossible, would be harsh; but in 
fact the voice is choked by anger, or the 
second breaks in, as at some of the sub- 
sequent divisions. There is a crescendo of 
violence throughout. 

784. év-yq may be loosely constructed 
with peGeioa, but it is truer to say that the 
projected verb (¢.¢., will make havoc) never 
comes. 

785. tow dvrerevOn: the poison of 
avenging grief, lit. ‘making grief for 
grief’. The wrath of their hearts is 
figured as an actual venom, which, spilt 
upon the earth, takes from it the powers 
of life. Since the Semnai Theat (see here- 
after) give fertility, so also, as Erinyes, 
they can prevent it. The physical effect 
possibly represents some popular expla- 
nation of real phenomena; see on vz. 
804 foll. 

787. oradaypdv xGovi—ddopov: éx 
St rod x.7.r. The dropping whereof ts to 
the earth—Initolerable; and therefrom etc. 
The seventh voice, like the fourth and 
sixth, takes up (in &@opor) the sentence 
left by the preceding voice, but instantly, 
leaving dpopoy as an exclamation, starts a 
fresh sentence, which in its turn is pur- 


sued to v. 790, but never finished.—That 
there is a change of voice, between x@ovi 
and d@opor, is strongly indicated by the 
harsh hiatus of vowels. 

788—790. ‘A canker deadly to leaf 
and fruit,...rushing over the soil, till the 
face of earth is dashed with life-destroying 
blots, ...’.--arexvos might refer metaphori- 
cally to the plant, but glances also at the 
consequence to animal life, which, not 
nourished, cannot bear. Similarly, Bporés 
in BporoPGdpovs covers all things mortal, 
plants, beasts, and men, but points par- 
ticularly to the last.—io Sl{ka: O vevenge!, 
a parenthetic exclamation.—BaAciy: an 
inf. of sequence, depending on érictuevos, 
‘speeding...to put blots...’, 2.¢. spreading 
fast, from the points where the mischief 
begins, so as to make broad stains of de- 
struction : the figure is taken from the 
progress of malignant disease.— Sane? 
(Turnebus) gives a complete sentence ; 
but it is better to suppose an interruption. 

791—793. The succession of cries be- 
comes still more rapid and confused, 
mere ejaculatory words, as of several 
speaking together, so that, though the 
effect is right, and the drift clear enough, 
construction is scarcely to be attempted. 
We may compare, in principle, the broken 
and unconstruable sentences of the 
Herald in the Agamemnon (556 foll.), 
the Nurse in the Choephorz (745 foll.), and 
the mad Orestes in the latter play (995 
foll.). See also the Parodos of the Septem 
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797. wel€ec@e. Sor. 


apparently from ép64cac. 


(78 foll.). Aeschylus, with all his stateli- 
ness, is less academic than either of his 
great successors, and bolder, at fit places, 
in imitating the actual phenomena of 
passionate speech.—o-revd{w; subj. ‘Am 
I to lament (and not act)?’. The sense is 
rather suggested than expressed by the 
exclamation.—...yévopat; 2.¢. Ti yévarpiat ; 
What is to become of me ?, the ejaculation 
overlapping, as it were, the preceding rf 
péfw;. The explanation of the schol. (4 
vt yévwuar;—the conjunction 4 being 
omitted’) is substantially right, though 
not (as it is meant) a formal justifi- 
cation of the grammar. —8vcowrTa— 
morras. nsufferable!...To Athens !, 
z.e., ‘Our injuries are insufferable, and 
so will those of Athens be’,—if we must 
translate the half-heard fragments into 
sentences: cf. dyrerevO9, dpopov above.— 
Sucolo-ra (fem. sing.) O. Miiller, perhaps 
rightly; but the metrical division justifies 
the ‘short for long’, and in sense the 
neuter seems better.—%ra@ov...ld peydAa 
(érdBopev) x... L am wronged...Ah 
deeply (are we wronged), etc.—i1d trav 
wonrsriov EraGov. Emie Ty Opjvy Thy Tinwplay 
rexuixas. elrdv yap ‘“Sicoora éradov” 
eripyayey “wonras”, wa qf wodlras 


6’ on erasure of 5’.—dx«Oqeac by correction, 


Sicoera évra: “‘The expression of pain 
(Stoowwra brd Tav wokirGv éwaGov) is 
artificially combined with that of resent- 
ment (Stcotera Gvra woNlras)”: schol. 
If we add that the combination is 
presumably produced by a succession of 
voices, this note is right, and shows, 
like that on yévwyuo, that the ancient 
commentators had a sound, though 
imperfect, tradition about the peculiar 
nature of this passage.—Note that at 
éraSov | iw there is a rhythmical break. 
The long syllable required to complete the 
rhythm ~ —— (e.g. aor &) is lopped off, 
as it were, by the breaking in of the final 
voice or voices in unison. This is no 
doubt a very bold and exceptional treat- 
ment of music, but it seems here more 
than justifiable. Somewhat similar is the 
cutting short of Aecxhy dguddos dréxvos... 
(the commencement of an iambic senarius) 
by id...émictpevos (two dochmii, lu = 
~-—-). These, and all the phenomena, 
have one and the same cause, the repre- 
sentation, in musical and choric form, of 
a furious crowd.—For attempts to restore 
these verses, on the supposition that they 
should present continuous sense and 
metre, see Wecklein’s Appendix. 
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blots...(with increasing tumult), Shall I lament ?...What shall I 
do ?...become?... Hard, hard!...To Athens!...My wrongs !...(ad/ 
together) Oh, great indeed the wrongs of the hapless Daughters 
of Night, dishonoured and distressed ! 


Ath. (coming down towards them), 


Let me persuade to 


patience your sore lament. Ye are not vanquished. No! Equal 
in votes the sentence was, falling so honestly, not for contempt 
of thee, but because there was presented testimony that shone 
with the light of Zeus, given by the very god who himself gave 
the oracle, to the effect that Orestes by this deed should not take 


797. It is supposed by some (Weck- 
lein) that the parts of Athena in this scene, 
as well as those of the Chorus, originally 
exhibited strophic correspondence, and 
that therefore this speech and 850 foll. 
should be reduced, and 882 foll. should 
be augmented, to 13 lines, the actual 
length of 827 foll. See on 803, 860 foll., 
887. Except as to v. 887, the questions 
raised are of little importance. On the 
whole, I think that the case is not made 
out ; Mr Sidgwick appears to be of the 
same opinion. —wl@eo@e Turnebus. 

798—8o02. Since the prosecutors ob- 
tained half the votes, they are ‘ not 
defeated’; and the votes for Orestes im- 
plied no contempt of them, but an honest 
belief (&\70@s) that he was justified, or ex- 
cused, bythe oracle. Thus against the jury, 
and therefore against Athens, they have 
nocomplaint. Two distinguishable points, 
iobyngos é&f\Oe and é£#AOe adyOds, are 
combined in one statement.—‘‘ You had 
half the votes, and therefore no de- 
feat ; but that Orestes should be released 
by my vote was necessary, because...” 
(Wecklein). .The words may certainly 
be so understood, but sapripia points 
rather to the jury; and as to the motives 
of Athena, contrast vv. 739 foll., where 
Apollo and the oracle are not men- 
tioned. Here Athena, judiciously though 
not without a certain sophistry, ignores 
her executive act, and treats the question 
as lying now simply between the Erinyes 
and Athens.—I place accordingly (as 
Sidgwick and others) no full stop at 


aé0ev. The causal sentence, rapiy ydp..., 
stands in antithesis to the causal dative 
driulg, and the two together explain 
dd\nOas, honestly.—The ‘witness from 
Zeus’, so called purposely but with some 
exaggeration, is Apollo’s evidence as to the 
oracle in wv. 617—624. The acquitting 
jurors (this is the point) took the oracle 
bona fide as representative of Zeus and 
decisive; and that impression was the 
more natural, when the ‘splendour’ or 
‘dazzling effect’ of the testimony was 
enhanced by the appearance of the 
oracular deity in person. That the 
oracle did in fact give the mind, the 
whole mind, of Zeus, is not asserted by 
Athena, or by Aeschylus anywhere. If 
so, neither she nor he could have said 
anything for the jurors who condemned. 
Nor need we suppose that this account of 
the motives for acquittal is complete. 
Athena naturally insists on the dignity of 
Apollo and the oracle, but the rhetoric 
and pathos of wv. 628—642 seem quite 
as likely to have carried the votes, and 
possibly the poet thought so.—#s... 
txaw: ¢o the result that the obedience of 
Orestes should not injure him, pointing, 
that is, tothisconclusion. ws: 72.¢. dore.— 
6 xpyoas Turnebus, et plerique. Techni- 
cally (see critical note) @porjoas (Merkel) 


- is slightly more probable; but we must 


then read adrés Opojoas...uaprupéy, as a 
parenthesis, and not (as Merkel) avré 6’ 
6 Opojoas, objectionable in metre.—The 
repetition of adrds is for emphasis. 
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803, 804. wpels b¢ 7H v7 THSE wh Bapdy 
Turnebus, oxfynre Elmsley ; alii aliter. 
The exact reading cannot be determined, 
but the commonly received suggestions 
of Turnebus and Elmsley are as probable 
asany. Theuse of the middle exjynobe 
as a variation for oxppyre (make to 
alight, for yourselves—in your interest), 
though it would be irregular, is perhaps 
not impossible. But the termination 
-o0e may be an involuntary anticipation 
of @uuode@e.—Omission of 7e...cxjynade 
(Wecklein), or of some other words, has 
been proposed, in order to shorten the 
speech by one verse ; see on v. 797. 

805, 806. Sampdvev oraddypara : 
angel-drops, ghost-drops, fairy-drops— 
but no modern English word repre- 
sents the vagueness of dafuoves. It must 
not be assumed that this expression is 
incorrect. If certain phenomena of 
blight or other devastation were super- 
stitiously attributed to a poison distilled 
by . offended supernatural beings (see 
above v. 785), datudvwr craddypara may 
well have been a general name for such 
poison. We need not suppose that 
originally the operation was restricted 
to the Erinyes (or ‘ke Semnai Theai), 
though indeed originally the conception 


of épwtes appears to have been little more 
precise than that of dalyoves itself: see 
on Cho. 282 foll—The proposed cor- 
rections mostly seek in datuédywy some 
part of the body (e.g. throat) from which 
the drops are to come: mAcupévur, 
Kapdtuv, Aatudrwv, Aacypndrwy, Aatwdrev. 
But some of these words are fictitious or 
doubtful, nor does such particularity seem 
appropriate. —Bpwripas...dvnpépous: Zhe 
ungentle sharpness whereof devoureth 
the seed. Take Bpwrijpas (adj. to alypds) 
omepparwy together. aly, commonly 
point, has here the larger sense ‘sharp 
thing ’.— Others construe omrepparwy dv7y- 
Hépous together, ‘ungentle and seedless 
(barren) ’ or ‘ ungentle in respect of seed’, 
z.e. destructive to it, nor is this wrong. 
But the instances of genitives with the 
negative or privative adj. do not exhibit 
any precise parallel, and we may doubt 
whether omepuarwr dvnudpovs could have 
stood in this sense alone. The whole 
Bpwrnpas...dvnuépous justifies itself to 
the ear, but scarcely admits of gram- 
matical distribution. 

807—810. She offers them a cave-sanc- 
tuary (that of the Semzzat Theat below the 
Areopagus; see the Introduction).—€Spas 
Te kal KevOpavas: a cavern-abode, but, as 
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And you, hurl not the weight of your wrath upon Attica ; 


be not indignant, nor make barrenness, by shedding the fairy- 
drops, whose sharpness doth ungently devour the seed. For I 
unto you do promise sacredly, that in sacred ground ye shall have 
a cavern-seat, where on altars rich ye shall sit enthroned, by these 
our citizens worshipped and dignified. 

Erinyes (as before). Ha!...Younger gods, ye have ridden 
down old laws, and out of my hands have taken...But I 
dishonoured, I miserable, sore in wrath, upon this land... 


re xa marks, each aspect is important. 
Being a xev@udv, the place will suit them 
as x@éviat, denizens of the underworld 
(the Taprdpov peraBabhs xevOuiv: see 420 
and P. V, 235): with that it was probably 
supposed to communicate (see 1037), 
though there is now no trace of an internal 
opening, and little of a cave. But it will 
also be a pa, an abode and seaé upon 
earth, where they will receive regular 
worship. The play throughout assumes 
that this is new to them, a sign of 
their reconciliation with the upper gods 
and with humanity.—év8lkov ,@oves: of 
legal ground, ¢.e.* your especial property’. 
AvrapoOpévoroww ...éoyxdpais. Either (1) 
altar-stones, \umapal (fat, shining) with 
the offerings of oil poured upon them: 
so O. Miiller, Wecklein and others, 
citing Lucian Alexander p. 238, Ta dé 
mept tods Beods mdvu voody Kal ddAOxoTA 
wept abrav wemiorevxus, Kal el wdvov dd»- 
Ayupevor wou AlGov # érrehaywyévoy Oea- 
cairo, wpoomlrrwav edOds Kxal mpockuvar, 
Theophrastus Char. rept deidatu. c. 17, 
kal ray Aurapav NOwv rav év rats rpiwdors 
tmapioy é« THs AnKUPov Edatoy Kataxety 
kal érl yovara werd xal mpooxurvijoas 
dmradharres Oat, etc. Or (2) shining seats, 
t.¢. ‘splendid’ marble seats. I incline 
to (1). Mr Sidgwick rejects it on the 
ground that ‘‘ the regular libations to the 
Eumenides were honey and water, fully 
detailed in Soph. 0.C. 470—481.” But 
the ritual of the Areopagus-cave may 
have differed from that of Colonus, even if 
the Semnai Theai, before Aeschylus, were 
identified with the Eumenides (see the 
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Introduction). The use of oil in chtho- 
nian offerings was common. The citation 
from Theophrastus points to this associa- 
tion for the word Aurapds, and a definite 
reference to offerings suits the context 
here. Both Lucian and Theophrastus 
treat such worship as generally of a low 
type; but that is. far from proving that it 
was not the ritual of the Sesmaz Theaz in 
the age of Aeschylus. Nor, because the 
éoxdpat are the ‘seats’ of the deities, can 
we infer that no offerings are to be poured 
on them ; for there is little doubt that the 
image on the Swuos merely figured the 
deity, who had been primitively supposed. 
to place himself unseen on the stone, and 
receive the libations really given, accord- 
ing to a still earlier conception, to the 
sacred stone itself. We might decide the 
question more easily, if we knew what 
was the condition of the sanctuary at the 
date of this play, whether there were 
then images of the Sewnai Theai there, 
and how they were represented. But 
this is uncertain. See further on vw. 837. 
—The decixva én’ tox apg rupés, offered by 
Clytaemnestra to the Zrinyes (v. 108), 
certainly mean more than honey and water, 
probably more than oil; but (see note 
there) it is not clear that her rite is sup- 
posed to follow any approved use, still 
less that it is appropriate to the Semnat 
Theat and their sanctuary. 

811-826. The Erinyes repeat their 
invective, ¢fszs verbis. The offer of the 
goddess they do not notice, and ap- 
parently have not even heard. 
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815. dyriwa0h (but see 785). 


835 


819. éreravpevor (but see 789). 





827, 828. The reading and interpre- 
tation are uncertain: ornoat xOdva has 
no clear sense, though perhaps it might 
conceivably mean ‘to sfay the land’, z.e. 
‘stop’ it from bearing; nor has d¥cKxy)ov. 
Even if we assume for dvoxndor the 
meaning hard to charm (xndelwv) and so 
incurable (Suc@eparevrov schol.), we can- 
not join orjonre dboxndov, with the sense 
‘ make incurable’; for, though rl@nps is 
regularly so used, tornue apparently is 
not. Nor can dvexndos (for dveKyAnros) 
be inferred from xnréw ; rather, as others 
suppose, dvexndos, if a real word, should 
be the opposite, by false analogy, of 
edxndos (calm of temper, properly Féxn- 
hos), and should mean peevesh, spiteful, 


or the like; but then it can scarcely 
apply to x@év.—Perhaps in dyav (or 
adynv, but see on Ag. 1178) we should 
find the substantive dyn spite (cf. Ag. 
136 dya Oed0er spite of gods, and see L. 
and Sc. s.v.), as there seems no reason to 
suppose that the word was confined to 
lyrics; orjoa d&yny, for ‘to feel high indig- 
nation’, is defended by the analogy of 
tordvas épyyv, xoXov etc. (see L. and Sc. 
5.U. torn). Svoxnrov (spiteful) will then 
belong to d@ynv, but we should require 
the dative x®ovl, as in dpylferGal rit, 
AvuodcOal rit, etc.: Being divine, let not 
your spite rage too angrily (wrep@ipus) 
against a land of men (Attica). The 
antithesis Geat Sporaév bringsout the force 
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O rage!...Venom, ay, venom of punishment, discharging from 
my heart, in drops unto the soil...Intolerable! And therefrom a 
tetter, blasting bole and birth,...Ha, ha! Revenge !...Spreading 
quick over the earth, till the land be dashed with life-destroying 
blots...(zwéth increasing tumult) Shall I lament ?...What shall I 
do ?...become?...Hard, hard !...To Athens !...My wrongs !...(@// 
logether) Oh, great indeed the wrongs of the hapless Daughters 
of Night, dishonoured and distressed ! 

Ath. Dishonoured ye are not; nor should ye, being goddesses, 
let your wrath rise to peevish spite(?) against a city of men. 
Moreover I am strong in Zeus,—and what need to say it?—and 
know, I only among gods, the keys of the chamber, wherein the 
thunder is sealed up. But there is no need of that. Rather do 
thou listen to me, and fling not upon earth the fruit of a wild 
tongue, whereof is born universal ill-success. Oh, sink in slumber 


of the protest, and justifies the separation 
of Spordy from xovi.—Other suggestions 
are (1) erloynre (make) Linwood, but see 
above as to the assumed sense of Stg¢xyXos: 
(2) dvexnuov ppéva Schmidt (Stoxnpoy 
xoAov Wecklein), ‘unrestrained («nds 
muzzle) human anger’, from a corrupt 
and obscure gloss in Hesychius, dtexnpov- 
&dpava Sucowyicrov. 

829. Kaye. She also could, if neces- 
sary, bring force, superior force.—mrémov8a 
Zyvl: if the Erinyes are the daughters of 
Night (825), she is the daughter of Zeus. 

830. Saparos Casaubon, perhaps 
rightly ; but Sopdrev is possible, de- 
pending not on «AqSas but (as partitive) 
on év @, guast krjoas éxelvov Twov Swuarwv 
év @ k.7.4.,—‘ how to open the particular 
chamber in which...’. 

832. avrov: properly ‘there is no 
need for shat’, for ‘the thing zése/f’; it 
is enough to name it. As commonly in 
Aeschylus, aidrés gives an emphasis. 

833, 834. Cast not on the ground the 
wild tongue’s fruit, which produces the 
ruin of all,—the fruit becoming seed 
and producing another fruit in turn. 
awdavTa...xak@s depends as substantive on 
fpovra.—trn x Povl Burges, followed by 
Wecklein, Sidgwick (1899), and others: 


xaprrév is then object to ¢@épovra (neuter 
plural), and x@ovi will be constructed 
with @éporra (kapmov), not with éxBdrgs. 
But this is disadvantageous to the rhythm, 
and the pregnant terseness of the tra- 
ditional text seems more Aeschylean than 
the grammatical simplicity of the other. 
See also next note. 

835. Lit. ‘‘make the bitter force of that 
black ‘concept’ sleep”; but we have no 
poetical word exactly equivalent to «kiua 
here. It is used very nearly as in Cho. 128 
yatay airiy, 4 Tamdvra rikrerat, | Opévacd 
Tr avéis ravde xiva AauBdver, and pur- 
sues, with slight modification, the pre- 
ceding metaphor. The x@ya is the seed of 
rage, ‘conceived ’ in the mind as in a soil, 
which must not be suffered to grow, to 
produce fruit, and to shed it, but should 
‘fall asleep’, as a seed which decays. See 
also xUmaros veoordpov, sup. 662.—That 
this, and not the secondary (though com- 
mon) meaning wave, is intended, I think 
certain, Asthe passage from the Choephori 
shows, the sense concept (kina) could 
not in this context escape the ear, so that, 
if wave be meant at all, there is a play 
on the word, which, though Aeschylean 
enough, can hardly be made out, because 
the idea wave is not sufficiently indicated : 
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brddera: (but see 877). 





there is nothing in the context which 
points to it—The asyndeton, as in Aes- 
chylus and in Greek often, signifies a 
repetition of the foregoing thought. 

836. cepvérusos points to the title 
(Semnai Theai) under which they are 
to become fuvorxnropes. Note also that 
fvvoikyjrwp and xwpas (837) lead back 
the thought to the real ‘soil’ (Attica), by 
which the preceding metaphor was sug- 
gested. 

837. ws mporédeca Ovdévrwv “APHrnor 
rais "Epwiats tédos 5é 6 ydmos, schol. : 
mporéhea, are rites preliminary to mar- 
riage. The Semnai Theat were supposed 
(see the sequel) to give every kind of 
fertility. What offerings were made is 
not specified, but since they were 
dxpodliua of Attica, it may be supposed 
that of/ was or had been an important 
part of them. This may throw light on 
v. 809.—By ’Epiwist the schol. means 
Zeuvais eats, assuming, like Pausanias 
and late writers generally, the Aeschylean 
identification; see the Introduction.— 
tri, with érawloes: for all this; ‘you 
will be pleased, though you may not now 
think it’. 


840—849. On the metre see Appen- 
dix II. The rhythm is dochmiac, thrice 
interrupted by ged: the insertion of this 
(842) within the foot or bar (drlerov 
ptoos) is extremely violent (hence ¢ed, 
arlerov wicos Weil), but cannot be safely 
rejected. Doubtless this stvophe, like 
vv. 78: foll., is distributed between 
different voices, as the interjections es- 
pecially indicate. A distribution be- 
tween 15 is easily made, but nothing 
certain can be determined. 

840—842. J to submit to this!, that 
is, to accept a fixed habitation among 
men, further explained by katd ‘yay 
oixety, z.e. Karouxety yay, ‘to settle in a 
place’ or ‘in the place, in Attica’: y# 
has its local and political sense; not 
‘earth’ generally. drlerov picos: a 
thought contemptible and abhorred, in 
apposition to «ard +yiv olxeiy. See on 
#V. 335—355. The whole notion of a 
dwelling-place and local cult on earth is 
(according to Aeschylus) alien from their 
primitive way of thinking (raAatédpova). 
They will have nothing of any such pact, 
no mutual commerce with mankind what- 
ever. They are no @eol (contrast v. 848 
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the bitter bane of that black seed, as one high-honoured of me, 


as a partner of my home. 


When the prime offerings of this wide 


Attica, sacrifice for children and the marriage-rite, shall be thine 
for ever, then, if not now, thou wilt commend this offer. 


Erinyes (as before). 
change my ancient mind! 
horred thought ! 
oh vile! 
indignation, O Mother Night! 


I to submit to this, oh shame! 


To 


I, to be resident...Scorn on the ab- 
My spirit is all fury and rage. 
Ah, what an anguish thrills my breast! 


Oh horrible, 
Hark to my 


For a crafty trick of gods had 


well-nigh wrenched me from my immemorial (?) honours. 


with w. 828), to be propitiated forsooth 
with gifts.—We must on no account sub- 
Stitute xara yas olxety or xara yas olxvety 
(Hermann). The Erinyes have always had 
‘a home underground’ (v. 420 olxo: yijs 
bral), nor is it this which they contemn. 

844. 8a: exclamation of horror; 
origin unknown. See 4g. 1057. 

846. ris édiva mdevpds; Hermann. 
See Appendix IT. 

848. aro...1jpav: daripay dd..., *re- 
moved me from..,..’—Sapatay: an un- 
known word, and probably erroneous. 
Savarav ancient (L. Dindorf) suits the 
sense very well, but not so well the 
rhythm, which points rather (if we 
may assume that the scansion of @edv 
is disyllabic, ~ —-) to the quantities ~~ ~. 
The conjecture dau:év (Schuetz), from 5%- 
stos, introduces political associations, here 
specially inappropriate. No quite satis- 
factory suggestion has been made.— 
SvomdAapor...S0A0u: evil craft, wahdun 
repeating the signification of d6dos. 
This language is extremely interesting 
and significant. The Erinyes term 
Athena’s offer a ‘trick’, conceiving that 
the local cult, if accepted, would annul 
their general powers, which, however 
limited in scope, are universal in appli- 
cation. They are asked, as they think, 
to become divinities of Athens and 
nothing more; and, not unnaturally, they 
regard the proposal with scorn. Athena 
treats this view as a prejudice, subtle 
(copwrépa 851) but antiquated (yeparépa 
850). The truth is rather, that it was, 


in Aeschylus’ day, and in Hellas, the 
very latest novelty, and has ever since 
waged war in Europe, with varying 
success, against religious observances of 
the political type which Aeschylus loved 
and wished to save. It was the philo- 
sophers, the thinkers, who were beginning 
to disengage the conception of deity from 
connexion with places and cults, and to 
challenge paganism on this ground. It 
is Aeschylus, no less than his Athena, 
who is pleased to mark as narrow and 
retrograde, a thing to be treated by 
larger minds with tolerant condescension, 
the notion that a sacred person is 
abridged in function by having a favoured 
and particular sanctuary.—map’ ovdév : 
‘as of no account’ (Sidgwick), ‘so dass 
ich gleich nichts bin’ (Wecklein), and 
others generally. For the sense of zap’ 
ovdey, lit. ‘at nothing ’, cf. Soph. O. 7. 983 
7aid? 8rw map’ obddy éort he, to whom 
these things are of no account, and 
L. and Sc. s.v. wapd, C §. But the 
construction of wap ovdév as a proleptic 
adjective, guasi wore wap obddéy elvat, 
is strange, and not warranted by sup. 213 
Gripa xal wap’ obdév jpxéow...micerwpara, 
However that passage be read or inter- 
preted, the presence of the word Grima 
makes, for this purpose, a great difference. 
Nor is it clear why the Erinyes should say 
that ‘the trick’ (Athena’s proposal) Aas 
actually effected what, by rejecting it, they 
can still prevent.—Another meaning of 
wap’ ovdty is a// dut, lit. ‘within (a mere) 
nothing’; cf. Aeschin. 3. 258 wap’ obdéy 
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pev MAGov daroxrewat, éfexhputay dé ex Tijs 
wérews, and see L. and Sc. s.v. mapa C 5 6. 
It should be considered, whether rap’ obdév 
jpay is not a brachylogy for wap’ obdév 
MrGov apat, ‘it had a// duz dispossessed 
me’; though exceptional, this construc- 
tion is more natural than the other. The 
sense will then be, that the offer, being on 
the face of it specious, might have ruined 
them, if they had not seen through it. 
The exaggerated expression would be a 
natural note of anger. 

850—852. dpyds Evvolow cor: ‘I 
will humour you, will bear your moods 
sympathetically’. For the sense of dpyat 
see on Eur. Med. 121, and for cundépew 
cf. 26. 13 mdvra oupddpovoa (complying) 
"Idoovt.—xatror, and yet, belongs to 
dpovely xdpot x.7.d., the clause with péy 
being concessive (¢hough).—é pev (rather 
than rd pév, Hermann) : iv the one way. 
Like the common roiro yév in prose, it 
signifies little more than wéy simply.—xal 
Tp pev eF ot (Wakefield, Abresch, and 
others), ‘and sheredy (sc. tq yepatrépa 
elvat) you are wiser’, is a little less 
probable technically, and rather too 
much narrows the sense. The schol. 
however has 6a 7ér xpévory, which per- 
haps assumes ry.—For wodwrépa, which 
has been suspected, see preceding note. 
Their objection, she says, not without 


irony, is too subtle for her comprehen- 
sion. 

853. é GAAdpvAOV EOotcar xOdva, 
not merely equivalent to és &\Any...xGdva, 
means ‘if ye pass into ¢he people of 
another place’, z.e. adopt another city. 
The Erinyes have no such thought ; but 
Athena prudently shifts the ground, 
avoiding the discussion of their theology. 
Hence the somewhat abrupt transition, 
which has been supposed to indicate a 
lacuna. 

855. The glory of this people will grow 
with growing time: lit. ‘the in-flow of 
time will be more glorious (than that to 
which it flows)’, each age more glorious 
than the preceding time to which it is 
added. Not simply ‘the future will be 
more glorious than this present’. 

857. mwpos Sdpois “Hpex@éws: dy the 
house of LErechtheus, i.e. ‘under the 
Acropolis’, the sanctuary of the Semnaz 
Theat being on that side of the Areo- 
pagus.—On the history of the buildings 
upon the Acropolis, connected with 
Erechtheus and Athena, and the difficult 
question, to what building, if any actu- 
ally in existence, déuor ’"Hpex@éws would 
refer at the date of this play, see Miss 
Harrison in Mythology ete. of Ancient 
Attica, and Dr Frazer’s edition of Pau- 
sanias (/udices s.v. Evechtheum). The 
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Ath. I will bear with thy humours; for thou art elder. 
And yet, if one way thou, doubtless, art more subtle than I, to me 
too Zeus hath given no foolish wit. 

As for you, if you go to land of other folk, you will regret 


this Athens, I warn you that. 


honour still shall flow to her citizens. 


For with on-flowing time, more 


And thou, seated honour- 


ably by Erecththeus’ house, shalt receive from men and from 
women, coming in procession to thee, honours greater than thou 
couldst get from all the world besides. 


existing Erechtheum was not yet built, 
perhaps not projected; but there had 
been (at all events) a ‘house of Erech- 
theus’ (Hom. Od. 7. 78), and the 
Persian devastation might here naturally 
be ignored. Indeed the reference is 
rather to the Acropolis itself, as the 
‘home’ or ‘ castle’ of the ancient kings, 
than to any structure upon it. 

858. dv8pav (crdd\wv) Kal yovarcelov 
arédkwv: processions of men and of 
women; for orédos, see v. 1028. 

859. Sony (Tiywhv) : such honour as... 
The prevalent view, that Sony is uncon- 
struable, does not allow for the Greek 
habit of ellipse, and the manner in which 
the intended rin is fixed upon the ear 
and the mind by the context. Not only 
does the whole altercation turn on this 
word (783, 813 dros, 796, 826 driuo- 
mwevOets, 848 dad riuady, and, on the other 
side, 789 ovx driplg, 810 Tiuadgounedvas, 
827 ox Eor’ Aria, 837 ceuydripos), but 
these sentences especially do so (885 
Tyuwrepos, 856 rinlav), The Erinyes 
protest against the loss of their riual, and 
Athena’s reply is that they will gain on 
the contrary the ever-growing tiv} of 
Athens. In these circumstances, there is 
no practical obscurity in Sonv (rinhy), 
although the substantive, in the singular, 
has not actually occurred in the context. 
—On the other hand dcw (Pauw), 
te. revze. tocodrwy Joa..., with attrac- 
tion of the relative, so collides with the 
other genitives, dvdpGv...crddwy, drwy 
...Spordv, as to be scarcely intelligible. 
Bo’ dy (Weil) avoids this objection ; but 
it is not clear that an anticipatory dy is 


admissible ; with do’ dy we should expect 
a clause like 8c’ dy @éAys. It has also 
been suggested (Dindorf), that some- 
thing, containing an antecedent for deny, 
has been lost after v. 858; this is possible, 
but the text should not be suspected. 

860—868. ‘Athens will give you wor- 
ship enough; let it be hoped that you 
(ov) will inspire your worshippers hap- 
pily, with courage in just defence, but 
not with that ungovernable and suicidal 
fierceness which you seem to favour.’ 
This is the connexion of thought. The 
power of the Semai Theai over marriage 
and birth (838, 858, 896, etc.) might be 
supposed, and probably was supposed, to 
make them specially efficacious in de- 
termining the character of the young 
(vém). It may even be gathered that 
there were some current notions on this 
subject, particularly among the lower 
populace, of which Aeschylus did not 
altogether approve. After all, Zeus and 
Athena, not the Semmai Theat, are the 
deities to whom he points.—-These lines 
(860—868) are certainly something of a 
digression, a meditation of the goddess, 
addressed rather to the audience than the 
Erinyes ; but there is no sure ground for 
ejecting them and thus reducing the 
speech to 13 verses (see on w. 797). 
Vu. 866 foll. are admirable, and if those 
preceding are hyper-Aeschylean, we may 
argue from that either way. 

860-865. ‘Do not stimulate Athenian 
youth to bloodshed, or put in Athenian 
hearts the spirit of civil war’.—The form 
of the period is slightly irregular; to 
uahre...Ayydvas should respond another 
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870 


xapas peracyew tHade Oeodiieorarns. 


862. dolvove. 863. wna’. 


object to Badgys, 2g. unre dpn éupidor, 
instead of which we have a fresh verb, 
liptoys. Cf. P.V. 185 foll. (Wecklein).— 
év roroor...Oyydvas: lit. ‘in a place 
belonging to me put not sharpeners to 
blood’; the ‘place’ or ‘ground’ is at 
once Athens (metaphorically) and the 
hearts of the Athenians (literally).— 
aiparnpas: epithet from the effect, as 
éupavets below, and aluarnpov (rebxos) 
urn of death in Ag. 806, but simpler, 
since the ‘whetstone’ is often stained.— 
omldyxvev...Gvpapaciy: marring the 
breast (temper) of youth, and maddening 
with worse rage than any wine. épa- 
veig: see above. dolyots (Robortello) : 
‘not wine (yet like it)’, a favourite use of 
such negative epithets.—pijre... pacity : 
take not, to putin my citizens, the heart, 
as it were, of the cock, war against kin 
and courage against one another. The 
notion, which Aeschylus treats as meta- 
phor (ds), that man was made up of 
elements from animals, was adopted 
literally in some legends of the creation: 
see Horace, Od. 1. 16. 12 fertur Prome- 
theus, addere principi | limo coactus par- 
ticulam undique | desectam, et insani 
leonis | vim stomacho apposutisse nostro, 
with commentaries there. The theory is 


864. ldpdont xapy (changed to xdpa). 


here applied to the making of individual 
children (see above), or rather, as we 
should say, of their souls. Such crude 
physics or psychology, for Aeschylus 
figurative, may have been really be- 
lieved by many of his contemporaries, — 
especially the devotees of the Semnai 
Theat. He would be not the less in- 
clined to depreciate it, because Athena 
herself was associated with the fabulous 
operation of Prometheus: Lucian /rometh, 
3 owvepydtero abr Kal fy’ AOnva éurvéovea 
Tov wndov «.7.A. If we knew more of 
the popular doctrine, we might see more 
reason for @nydvas, and for the peculiar 
phrasing of this passage generally. — 
GXextopwv. For the cock as the type 
of civil war, cf. Pindar, Of, 12. 20 évdo- 
padxas dr’ addéxrwp.—dpy. Cf. Ag. 78 
"Apns 3 ovx évi xwpe@ (in the young child 
‘ Ares is not yet at his post’), where how- 
ever the psychology is different, and Ares 
more of a proper name. Where, as here, 
it is absolutely non-personal, should we 
not avoid the misleading capital, as it is 
now common in Latin to distinguish 
Mars and mars?—pyr’  Dindorf.— 
iSptoys “Apy Stephanus, The error of 
M seems to have arisen from the con- 
fusion of ic (io) and « (x).—éfeAotoa, 
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And thou, never must thou sow within my bounds those sharp 
incentives to blood, furious as drunkenness with the wine of rage, 
which mar the bosom of youth, nor take, to put in my citizens, 
heart of the cock, home-courage, bold against his kind. Warfare 
abroad let them seek,—not difficult to find, whenever there 


shall be a mighty passion for renown. 


the yard I reckon nought. 


Fight of the fowl within 


Such is the choice now opened to thee by me, in kindness 
done and received, in honour fairly paid, to have thy part in this 


most heaven-favoured place. 


“‘which has been immensely emended, 
is no doubt right”’ (Sidgwick, after Paley). 
éxféovca (Musgrave), é&édouca, éxyéovea, 
éxxodovoa, etc. Theschol. dvarrepdoaca 
may be merely a guess, a loose and false 
interpretation of é£eXofea, based, if it has 
any base, on some confusion between 
éfaipéw and ééalpw. The schol. on @yyd- 
vas véwy {ras dvakicxotcas 7a véa) is 
equally loose and false, yet no one rejects 
Onydvas. The defence of the Ms. may 
perhaps be fortified by the parallel of the 
‘Promethean’ psychology, which is ad- 
duced above. 

866—868. Abroad be their warring ; 
and easily they may have it, whenever 
there shall be a mighty passion for re- 
nown. As for the fowl that fights in his 
yard, [ make no account of his fighting.— 
ov pddts tapdy is a supplementary re- 
mark (Mebenbemerkung, Wecklein) but not 
exactly a parenthesis. It is closely con- 
nected with év g x.r.X., and should be so 
punctuated.—év @: in the temporal sense, 
guasi év ¢ (xpdévw), though such a supple- 
ment is not scientifically correct. Zhe 
moment that the passion for fame is 
felt, exists at all, it may be satisfied in 
legitimate fighting against the enemies 
of Athens. This was certainly true in 
458 B.c. There is an interesting parallel 
in the close of Edie Ochiltree’s rebuke 
to the duellists (Scott, Zhe Antiguary) : 
The French will be o'er to harry us one of 
these days, and ye'll have fighting enough. 
The remonstrance seems to point at 
quarrels between rival families, chiefs, 


and the like, rather than at political 
faction in the proper sense. The social 
and personal incidents of the time are 
almost unknown to us; but we may well 
suppose that the predecessors of Midias 
gave not less trouble to the makers of 
Athens than the duellists to Richelieu.— 
Paley seems right in not referring év @ to 
mwodenos. He supplies éxeivy: coming 
without stint (see below) to him who shalt 
feel etc. This is possible, but (I think) 
unnecessarily difficult.—ov A€éyw: J do not 
reckon. A martial spirit is valuable only 
so far as it is directed against the enemy; 
what spends itself within, is, in the eye of 
the State, mere waste and worse; 7¢ does 
not count. The contrary opinion, that 7d 
patsy deserves public encouragement 
per se, has been always common enough ; 
the history of duelling again offers illustra- 
tion.—‘‘ J do not advise, or bid, is a pelwors 
for J forbid” Sidgwick, rejecting rightly 
the comparison of Soph. Z/. 466 e & 
érecti véuects, ob Néyw (tf the word is in- 
vidious, be tt unsaid, or retracted). But 
could Aéyw did take as object such a 
subst. as udxynv P—A very different senti- 
ment is given, if (with many) we join o¥ 
ports mapwyv with torw, and let there be 
plenty of it, justifying od for u% by close 
connexion with ywoéXs. But this does not 
fairly render either podts or rapwr. Ag. 
1066, where (see note) od mods means 
‘more than just enough’, is not parallel. 
869—871. She resumes her expostula- 
lation, from v. 859, where see note. 
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888. 


872 foll. See on 840 foll. 

882—892. This speech, the crisis of 
the whole drama, and the abrupt and 
total change which it appears to effect in 
the attitude of the Chorus, are fully dis- 
cussed in the Introduction. As to the 
mere interpretation of the words, the only 
question (but that is not unimportant) 
is whether et pév...pévors dv (886 foll.) 
should be construed as one sentence, con- 
tinuous and complete: ‘if you regard 
persuasion, ¢hez remain’. Those who so 
take it (¢g¢. Hermann, and Dindorf Zezx. 
Aesch.) assume that 8’ oty marks the 
apodosis of the conditional sentence, as 
dé does frequently in Homer, and also, 
but less frequently, in later authors. In 
my note to Ag. 1045 (1st edition), this 
passage was cited on that assumption, 
but, as I now think, wrongly. For (1) in 
such cases there is regularly, if not always, 
a concessive force in the conditional 


6é\no.—et superscr. (i.e. #éAers) m. 


clause, and the apodosis expresses, not 
the natural and immediate consequence of 
the condition, but something which, that 
being so or so supposed, is possible zever- 
theless. Soin Ag. Lc. (if the 6é there is 
apodotic at all, but see note in 2nd edi- 
tion), and Herod. 3. 68, ef u7 adrh Duép- 
diw...ywwoKes, cv b€ mapa’ Arooons widev, 
‘if you do not know Smerdis yourself, you 
may at any rate ask Atossa....’ All the 
examples cited by Kiithner (Gr. Gr. §533, 
1 5) are of this kind, and the antithetic 
conjunction (éé) has then a reason, which 
it has not in a case, like the present, of 
direct consequence. It is not clear that, 
in direct consequence, Aeschylus at all 
events would have admitted even 6é. (2) 
Of an apodotic & ody no example is 
cited; if it occurs, it should be, to judge 
by the ordinary use of this combination, 
where, after a long or complicated protasis, 
the main thought is resumed, with a certain 
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I to submit to this, Oh shame! To 
change my ancient mind! I, to be resident...Scorn on the ab- 
horred thought! My spirit is all fury and rage. Oh horrible, 
oh vile! Ah, what an anguish thrills my breast! Hark to my 
indignation, O Mother Night! For a crafty trick .of gods had 
well-nigh wrenched me from my immemorial (?) honours. 

Ath, (coming closer). 1am not to be wearied of pleading with 
thee what is good, that thou mayst never say that thou, goddess 
and ancient, wast by me thy younger, and by Athens’ mortal 
inhabitants, dismissed with dishonour, inhospitably, from our soil. 

(She ts now in the midst of them, and speaks as for them alone.) 

Ah, if sacred Suasion be holy unto thee, the appeasement of 
my tongue, and the soothing...(Hler votce ceases to be heard, and 
Jor a while she seems to commune with them in silence. They 
become suddenly calm, and show in their behaviour a great 


Erinyes (as before). 


awe.) 


...90 then, thou wilt belike abide ; and if it should be thy will 


interruption ; but this again is not the 
present case. (3) Admitting the use as 
possible, we have no ground to suppose it 
here, for the prima _facie appearance, that 
the argument is unfinished, is confirmed 
by the requirements of the situation.—We 
should therefore adopt the alternative 
(Butler, Wecklein), that vv. 886, 887 
are, In grammar, mot complete.—But it 
is a distinct question, whether they 
should be completed, that is to say, 
whether the text is defective. As the 
translation will show, I think not. The 
apodosis (never completed) begins proba- 
bly at yAwoons (see below). We cannot 
say, and are not meant to know, exactly 
in what form it proceeds. It is shaped 
so as to suggest that some very powerful 
persuasion is to be used. The obvious 
doubt, whether @edxrijpioy is a substan- 
tive, or an epithet to some substantive 
which is to follow, is probably left open 
intentionally, and is reproduced in the 
translation. 8’ ofv has its ordinary force, 
marking resumption, after the interval. 
The emphasis on ov signifies that the 
Erinyes ¢hemselves will probably now 


wish to stay. But whether they stay or 
go—which is not, and never was, the 
essential matter—they have been satisfied ; 
the divine controversy is over, the discord 
mystically solved. See further the Intro- 
duction.—As this point is of special 
interest, I give all the critical suggestions 
mentioned by Wecklein, who himself (see 
on v. 797) assumes after 886 the loss of 
two verses. 886. éorl wor Paley. 887. 
yAdooy + éuy or yAwoons 8 éuis (or 
a lacuna before v. 887) Butler. yAwoons 
5” duis peldteyp’ dxos Oedxripov Merkel, 
yAdoons r éuis peltryua ood (or gol) 
deAxriptov Paley, yAdoons 7’ éufjs pelrcyya 
karadedxripiov L. Schmidt, peldrvyna 
hadOaxrjpoy Heimsoeth, Wecklein. 
886, 887. dyvdv exricev...peldeyud coe 
Th. Heyse. 887 foll. yAdoons 7’... | 
aidet, wévors dy Hartung. 888. ov roe 
vévots Rauchenstein. 

884. Oeds. See v. 828, and wy. 848, 
849 (note). 

886. Jf sacred persuasion ts holy to you, 
z.¢.if you are accessible to persuasion at all. 

887. Whether this is part of the pro- 
tasis, in apposition to le@ois oéBas, or of 
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an unfinished apodosis, cannot perhaps 
be certainly determined, and is of little 
moment; but it is more natural to take 
IlecBots oé8as as general in sense ( persua- 
ston, not my persuasion), and therefore 
to treat yAwoons éufs x.7.X. as the com- 
mencement of the apodosis. 

888. On the view which I take of the 
situation, QéAows, ¢hough you should be 
unwilling, is preferable to Oéd\as, zf you 
are...: Athena would scarcely now put 
the supposition of their unwillingness in 
So positive a form. The MS. reading (see 
above) is practically equivocal. 

891, 892. Suealws (with eer... 
elvat), justly, without any infringement of 
justice: é& To way tiysopévy, with perfect 
rights. This is no mere verbiage or 
repetition: the couplet means, not that 
Athena has made an offer, but that the 
Erinyes can entertain zt, consistently with 
their principles and their rights. Hitherto 
they have fiercely maintained the con- 
trary; now, as immediately appears, they 
are convinced. Why and how, we have 
considered in the Introduction.—riode 


yopopw Dobree. I place in the text 
this pretty and generally accepted con- 
jecture, but am by no means sure that it 
is right. The rqdey’ (zc. rySé y’) of the 
MS. is much to the purpose, meaning so at 
all events, in this way at all events, that is 
to say, on the principles, and in virtue of 
the mystery, which Athena has disclosed 
to them. If we retain it, we should 
probably read, for duolpov, *tpporpov 
({ppopov) or éppolpw (éupdpw), after 
suggestions of Hermann and Schiitz. 

893—916. The Zrimyes (or rather now 
the Semnai Theat) accept the offered 
sanctuary ; they are invited to bless Attica 
as their new dwelling-place. On the 
general effect of the dialogue, see the 
Introduction. 

893. tlva...25payv; not ‘What place?’, 
but, as the reply shows, ‘ What manner 
of settlement?’ The question expresses the 
astonishment of their new sensations.— 
éEew Elmsley. 

894. wdons...olfdos: absolutely with- 
out hurt or grief, t.e.a settlement so given 
and accepted, that no one is wounded 
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not to abide, thou mayst not rightfully turn upon Athens any 
manner of wrath or anger whatsoever, or hurt to her people. 
For it is possible for thee rightfully to be a portioner in the 


land, with honours all entire. 
The Leader of the Erinyes. 
of this proffered habitation ? 
Ath. 
thou. 
Erin, 
powers? 
Ath, 
Erin. 


That utterly griefless, harmless it shall be. 


O Lady Athena, what sayest thou 


Accept it 


Suppose it then accepted, and what are my destined 


That without thee no family shall have increase. 
Thou wilt effect this, wilt give me such might as that? 


Ath. Ay, for we will prosper the fortunes of him that 


honoureth thee. 
Erin, 


Ath. 


And wilt thou give me warranty for all time forth? 
Free am I not to promise what I shall not perform. 


Erin. Thou wilt soothe me sure; my anger is going from 


me. 


and nothing injured, all claims and feel- 
ings satisfied. The point is the same as 
that of wv. 891, 892, but put, better and 
more truly, so as to include all parties. 
—For the construction see v. 353. 

895. Suppose me to have accepted,... 
then.... See on Cho. 563. — repr: 
privilege, office, special function, in the 
same sense in which a magistracy is 
a Tih. The word, with its various 
senses, is hardly worked in this scene, 
and serves to cover or bridge the chasm 
which, as Aeschylus well knew, we have 
to cross. The question has already in 
effect been answered (vv. 837, 858), but 
the Erinyes would not then listen. 

896. wg: wore, such (a function) that 
no household ( family) shall prosper with- 
out you, as givers of fertility and especially 
of children (838). See also vv. 908 foll., 
945, 957 foll._—ev@evety Scaliger. The 
word (see vv. g09, 945, and the-article in 
L. and Sc.) was especially associated with 
vigour and fertility of life. 


898. gupdopas. Respectis versibus, 
qui proxime supra citantur, patet (opinor) 
id vocabulum sic in hac re a religiosis 
fuisse usurpatum, a volgo praecipue réy 
Zeyvay Oewy studioso, ut coztus signifi- 
caret. Quid enim sit cuppéper bar yurarcl, 
quis possit hic non reminisci? Poeta, 
si vellet ignorare, aliter loqui debuit. 
Sed non voluit, nec ausus est; verum 
crassiorem antiquitatis sermonem feliciter 
ita mitigando servavit, ut latior sensus 


(ves, eventus) quodammodo insinua- 
retur. 
gor. J think thou wilt win me; Tam 


parting with my angry mood. Péd€ew. 
The future does not mean that they 
expect further persuasion, but that the 
end is visible, and may as well come at 
once. It is in fact manifestly reached 
already, this brief debate being no more 
than a sort of self-propitiation, the 
converts’ formal and decent farewell to 
their former state of mind. 
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908. Sporar. gog. 


902,903. Therefore thou dwelling inour 
land shalt gain new love(?). katd x0év 
overa : ‘as inhabitant of Athens’; but the 
‘text can hardly be right. The metre, 
though not Aeschylean in elision of a sub- 
stantive with quantities ~ ~ (see on Ag. 898 
and inf. 972), may be defended by regard- 
ing the phrase card xOova as making, for 
rhythmical purposes, a single ‘word’ ; 
but neither otca nor kara x@dvea expresses 
naturally the sense which it thus has 
to bear.—xardx@wv ofoa would partly 
meet the objection, but the compound 
adj. does not seem to occur, and, if it did, 
should rather mean xaray@dveos subter- 
ranean, which is not the point.—karg- 
gov, ots «.7.A. Weil, from Hesych. 
Karhoa (2.2. kargoat)* Kataxn\foa. Then 
thou must win with a spell those whose 
love thou art to gain, leading naturally 
to the question l...€pupvicar; (What 
charm do you bid me chant...?). The 
acceptors being now not only willing but 
eager, Athena, with a touch of gentle 
reproach, invites them to efface their 
former threats by blessing and pro- 
pitiating Athens. I believe this to be 
right. The change is less bold than it 
appears: from KATAICON to KATA KON 
is a common slip (see v. 864), and the 


ev0evotyrac. 


Qg13- drévOnrov. 


next step would be obvious,—rttl ody 
as in Pers. 789, Sept. 192, 691, Suppl. 
310 (Wecklein). See Jebb on Soph. 
Phil. 100. rb wv obv dveryas Porson. 

904. ‘Let your blessings be unzversal 
as the benefit of the victory’, lit. ‘ (Sing) 
such (good spell) as regards a victory 
without evil’. émloxowa regardant to, 
z.¢ ‘proper in consideration of...’.. For 
the construction see Soph. Az. 976 drys 
riod’ éxicxorov pédos, and Cho. 126, 
where however (see note) the sense is 
distinguishable.—vlkys pr) kakqs, zc. a 
victory where none has lost. It is in the 
nature of a victory to imply defeat, and 
therefore to be, for some one, xaxdév. But 
not so here; the present reconciliation 
means no defeat of the prosecutors, or of 
those jurymen (not to be forgotten) who 
voted for them, or of any one. All is 
good.—Others take émloxoma as ‘ having 
for their object’, and vixyns wh xaxfs as the 
future victory of Athens over external 
foes, not her own citizens, referring to 
v. 866. But that topic is not here rele- 
vant, nor sufficiently indicated.—The 
reference to this passage in my note to 
Cho. fc. is, in the words ‘the object 
sought’, not accurate. —velxys Hermann, 
but see on 4g. 1377. 
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Ath. Win therefore, with chanted spell (?), them whose love 
thou art to gain. 

Erin. What blessings then upon Athens is my song to 
call P 

Ath. All blessings proper to a victory wherein is no hurt ; 
blessing from earth, and from waters of the deep, and from the 
sky likewise spirits of winds, whose breath shall move in sunlight 
over the land ; fruit of the soil, and of living creatures, inflowing 
to her citizens with increase which time shall never tire; and to 
the seed of man a safe deliverance. Yet favour thou more the 
birth of the virtuous kind (?); for I love, even as one that nurseth 
plants, the sort which from these, the righteous, hath taken 


graft. 


gos. ‘Ay, (invoke on Athens) bless- 
ings from every element, earth and water, 
air and sun.’ ratra, like droia, is still 
governed by éd@vurycov, the reply to 
v. 903, and so, with a slight change in 
the form, is dGijpara émoreyey..., 
‘ (pray) that breath may move...’: lit. 
‘and from sky and winds (invoke good, 
invoking) breath to move...’» The ap- 
pearance of irregularity arises from the 
peculiarly Attic habit of ellipse, by which 
a dominant word or concept, such as 
éptpvnoor here, can be supplied, with tacit 
grammatical modification, as the period 
proceeds. The signification of taira, 
z.¢. &yadd, is given by nh xaxjs.—Or we 
may make dvépwv dijpata obj. to 
épipvnoov, and érwrelxew ‘epexegetic’ 
(so as to move,...).—trovtlag Spécov 
waters of the deep; Spdbcos, as often, is 
water in general; mwovrias is used rather 
typically than with actual reference to 
‘the sea’, though we need not therefore 
forget that Athens was maritime. So 
Poseidon is wévrios and rovrouddwy, not 
as limited to the sea, but as the god of 
water.—evnAlws completes, though with- 
out formality, the reference to the ‘ four 
elements’, to be taken in a popular, not 
philosophic, sense.—-Note here (vv. 904 
—go8) the sudden and strong emphasis 
on the metrical division between the 
verses, syllaba anceps thrice, and violent 


hiatus twice in succession (dpdcov | éé, 
djjpara | ed-), contrasting the rest of the 
speech, or any average passage of Aes- 
chylus. The delivery is broken by solemn 
and emotional pauses. 

908. Porwv Stanley. 

gto. garnplav reverts to the sub- 
stantival construction with égduvyoor 3 see 
above. 

gti—gr3. (Preserve, that ts, the good 
human seeds), but of the impious rather 
get rid (2); for I love, as doth a gardener, 
the sort that is grafted from these, the 
just. For the idea that the Semnai Theai, 
as governing birth, govern character and 
the improvement of the race, and for 
the transition or suspension of the thought, 
between the material and the merely 
figurative notion of omelpeay, see vu. 860 
foll., where however the application of 
these ideas is somewhat different.—rToy 
Suro eBotvrev 8’ exsopwrépa méXors (MS.): 
‘be you rather a destroyer of the bad’, a 
‘taker away’ (?). The required sense is 
clear, but the words difficult and suspicious. 
Not only is there apparently no proof 
that éx@épew, exgopd, Expopos and the 
cognates, were used with any such mean- 
ing (the association of éx@opd, carrying 
out, with funerals is irrelevant and inap- 
plicable), but éxpépew actually is used, in 
a similar connexion, with just the con- 
trary meaning, ‘to produce, bear, bring 
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into existence ’, as the earth its plants, and 
animals their offspring. See Plato ep. 
461 C dtaxeAevodpevos (ras yuvaixas) wd- 
Nora per pnd els Pas Expéperr kinua wndé 
ye &, édy Sé re Bidonra, otrw ridévat, 
ws obx obons Tpopfs TE ye ToLoUTW, Herod. 
I. 193 Gore 5& xwpéwy airy amracéwy... 
dplarn...Ajpnrpos Kapwov éxpépev, and 
other exx. in L. and Sc. s.v. éxpépw. 
Applied to the deities of birth, no word, 
to mean destructive, seems less happy or 
more confusing than éxgopos. We should 
probably read (with Heath) trav 8’ evore- 
Botyrey or tav evoreBotvrwy 8’ (supposing 
dvoceBotbvrwy to have arisen through trans- 
ference of the dé): * but favour more the 
production (birth) of the pious’, They 
are to be rar Bporelwy omepudray cwriipes 
generally (for o@ferv ‘ bring safely Zo birth’ 
see v. 664), but to preferthe good. Note 
also that (1) this gives a more regular 
and natural sense to the comparative, 
‘more (productive)’, not ‘ (destructive) 
rather’; (2) we avoid the somewhat 
harsh sound, on the lips of Athena and 
in a blessing, of a prayer that some 
‘human seeds’, the bad or less good, 
should be suppressed ; the import is the 
same, but it is more gently and graciously 
put; (3) we get rid of all difficulty in 
Twvde (v. 913, see below).—éxpOopwrépa 
(Wellauer), and some other similar but 
less plausible suggestions, meet the case 
partly, but not altogether.—In the Class, 
ev. XVU. 286 Dr Headlam supports 
Toy 8’ eioeBotvrwy almost exactly as I do. 
The conjecture has been so little noticed, 
that, till I read Dr Headlam, I was not 
aware that it had been propounded. 
My argument for it was written many 
years ago.—ro...yévos: ‘the plants of the 


good ’, the offspring of virtuous stocks, but 
more exactly, ‘the sort grafted from 
(dr-évOerov) the good’, because the im- 
provements of the girurolunv are most 
commonly obtained by grafting, to 
which évridnut, évOecrs (see L. and Sc. ss 
wv.) seem to have been specially applied. 
The extant examples of the limited sense 
are rare and late, but this may well be 
accidental. The general sense zmdlant 
(here sufficient) is common. Observe 
that, in the old alphabet (not yet obsolete 
in the time of Aeschylus), the ‘words 
drévOyros—amévOeros were graphically 
indistinguishable, both atrendetoc. It 
is for this reason that I venture to put 
atrév@erov in the text: it is but one way of 
interpreting the MS. Wecklein, suggest- 
ing dmravOiordv ydvos, remarks truly that 
‘© we expect an expression borrowed from 
gardening”.—tavSe may merely refer to 
r&v eiaceBovvtuv (see above), but probably 
marks that trav Sucatwy is explained by a 
gesture indicating the Areopagites,as types 
of doraéy ra BédXTara (490).—dtrévOnrov, 
unmourned, or unmournful, seems im- 
possible. If retained, it must, in spite of 
the order, be taken predicatively with 
orépyw, ‘I cherish the good sort (and 
keep them) untroubled (by the bad}’. 
But (1) diwév@yros could not mean 
untroubled in the sense demanded (d77- 
sayros) : contrast drevOirw perl Ap. 886, 
and see note there; it would at least 
require some supplementary explanation, 
which however (2) can be got only by 
joining rdvde (2.e. rav ducceBovvTwr) with 
amévOnrov, ‘unvexed by these (the bad)’: 
this has been suggested, but the division 
of ray duaiwy rdvde into opposites is 
impracticable, since the article réy draws 
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Such is thy part; and for the trials, the fit trials, of grim war, 
TZ will not let them fail to glorify this city among men with public 


victory. 
Chorus. 


I will accept a dwelling with Pallas, nor scorn the 


citadel which She, with Zeus Almighty and with Ares, holds for a 





Tévée to itself irresistibly (contrast v. 195); 
and as to Tay dvoceBotvrwy itself, see 
above.—rotvros Sixalwy ravi’ dvévOerov 
(sc) yévos Th. Heyse, cited in the 
Addenda et Corrigenda to the Appendix 
of Wecklein’s critical edition. 
g14—916. ‘Such is ¢ky part; (be 
that performed), and JZ will not permit 
that Athens shall want military glory.’ 
Tovavra ; 7.¢. to make the evceBeis and 
dixarot,—ood ort or woterne (oo éorl) as 
M. tev...dydvev ok dvéEopar To 7 08 
.. rondy...: ‘I will not suffer war not to 
give glory to...’. The dydves are personi- 
fied. For dvéxyeadal rl riwos, ‘ to tolerate 
something, or such an act, on the part of 
a person’, see L. and Sc. s.v.—‘* The gen. 
dywvuw is a gen. of respect put provision- 
ally at the beginning, and depending 
ultimately on dorivixov, ‘27 the strife...as 
victorious’, Sidgwick, supplying the 
general notion ‘ people’ as the subject of 
tiyyayv. This is possible, but the other 
way (Wecklein and others) is simpler and 
more consistent with the order.—dpeupd- 
Tev...1perrov: ‘contests of deadly war, 
when proper’, contests to which fighting 
and slaying are proper, 7.¢., those against 
external foes. The emphasis on mperrov 
is given by position in the verse, and the 
antithesis is to the forbidden dpns éudu- 
ios (864).—An dyad, as such, is not 
necessarily ‘martial’ at all, including poli- 
tics, athletics, and rivalry of every kind. 
For the active use of dpelgaros, as dis- 
tinct from the true passive (s/azz im war), 
cf. Eur. Suppl. 603 dpelgaro: édvor, 
waxat.—It is here needless to suppose, 
that in dpelgaros the connexion with 
mwépvoy and évos is ignored, and that the 
meaning is simply martial, if, indeed, 
Aeschylus would have admitted such a 
use. Hesychius has dpelparov jp: 


Vv. E. 


loxupéy: Aloxdros év Neavicxois, but one 
would like to see the context.—For 
mperrwv another possible meaning is. 
conspicuous (2.e. glorious ?), but this gives 
less point. In this scene of concord, any 
praise of fighting requires a cautious 
touch, and the qualification mpemrriy 
(proper) is to the purpose.—ovK avéfowat. 
The negative turn points at and rejects 
the idea that the edodBeca and dixasocdry, 
essential to the members of a true wéXs, are 
inconsistent with the deadliest and most 
triumphant fighting, when patriotism (éyw) 
demands it. Here (as in vv. 860 foll.) 
the language seems to have a critical and 
corrective purpose, connected with the 
worship of the Semmnai Theai, which we 
imperfectly understand. It will be ob- 
served that, in the blessings which follow, 
war is never mentioned. The view of 
* Aeschylus seems to be, that the Semnaz 
Yheai had nothing, at least directly, to do 
with it. 
g17--1021. The new goddesses bless 
the city in accordance with the foregoing 
prayer, Athena assenting, and in her turn 
noting (931 foll., 955, 991 foll.) that, in 
their new part, they have not lost their 
salutary function of inspiring awe. 
gig. Kal a/so, ‘ with Pallas ’ (of course 
not xal,..re, doth...and).— Apys : with re- 
ference to the Areopagus. It should be 
remembered that originally the Acropolis 
(in a somewhat extended sense), to which 
the Areopagus, a spur of the hill, might be 
regarded as an appendage, had been itself 
the adits, and never lost that name 
(Thucyd. 2. 15). It is even doubtful 
whether the wéXs proper, the fortified 
area, received any further extension till 
after the Persian wars and shortly before 
the date of this play. The language here 
is not precisely or definitely archaic, but is 
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conceived naturally from the antique point 
of view.—To add the name of Zeus would 
be, for Aeschylus, imperative, and, is 
justified (v. 1002) by his relation to Pallas. | 
We need not therefore here suppose in 
this name any local reference, and may 
decline the difficult question, whether 
such a reference is possible. See on 
v. 999- 

g21. pvol(Bopoy. This view of Athens, 
as protector of the Hellenic religions, 
points especially to the expulsion of the 
Persians (Paley, Wecklein, comparing 
Pers. 811 foll., Herod. 8. 109), which 
the Athenians in particular regarded as a 
punishment for theirsacrilegioustreatment 
of the Acropolis. 

925. émaroitovs may be compared 
with érlppuroy (go8), but differs from it in 
being strictly passive rather than intransi- 
tive. The prosperity, of which the gifts of 
the earth are a principal part and general 
type, is to be sped (hastened), as plants 
are ‘sped’ from the earth by the sun. 

926. €apBptoa, efavaSpica, the 
commonly accepted correction (Pauw) 
for &apBpdécar, is probably so far correct, 


that the word here used for make to grow 
was connected with Bpvew teem. The 
extension of this idea from the producing 
earth to the producing sun is natural ; cf. 
éxpopwrépa inv. gir. The form would be 
more convincing if there were evidence, 
of satisfactory date, for a transitive Bpvew 
with obj. acc. As it is, éapBpacar 
(Pearson), as from a stem fpw- related to 
Bpv- somewhat as xw- (x@oar, xOua) to 
xu-, has an equal claim, notwithstanding 
that no such stem is actually found.—The 
verb Bpdoow [making the aorist éfap- 
Bpdca or -Bpdocat (see Paley)] is much 
less appropriate. The metre (see v. 948) 
favours, but does not require, a long vowel. 
See Appendix II. 

931—938. mdvra ydp «.7.X. relates to 
Sucapéerous hard to please. Because the 
Erinyes have made a pact with Athena, 
and now appear as authors of prosperity, 
they have not ceased to be EZrinyes and 
dvedpeora, have not forgone their hatred 
of wrong, or the will and power to punish. 
Their functions are net abridged (see vz. 
892) but extended, so that they now 
govern aif life, ad human experience 
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fortress of deity, a precious thing to protect the altars of Hellas’ 


gods. 


And I on this place call down, with prayer of love, 


sendings of happy life beneficent, which from the soil shall 
burgeon beneath the bright shining of the sun. 

Ath. This is the work of my zeal towards these my citizens ; 
for that I won to dwell here deities great and hard to be pleased. 
For all estate of man belongs to their governing ; though he, 
that hath never met the dangers thereof, knoweth not whence the 


(xdvra ra xar’ dvOpwmovs), good and 
blessing, but evil and punishment too, 
and both universal. Those therefore, who 
hold their happiness at the will of the 
Semnat Theat, must hold it in pious fear. 
Throughout this scene the part of the 
goddess is to correct any rash misinter- 
pretation of the thought that ‘the 
ministers of wrath are appeased’.—6 8 
pry KUupoas «.7r.A. Ad/ are liable to the 
Erinyes, though some may forget it. The 
man who ‘has not found life dangerous’ 
(and therefore may flatter himself that he 
is innocent and safe) is in more danger 
than he knows. He is responsible for 
others. ‘ The sin of his fathers’ may de- 
liver him to the avengers, and by their 
stern execution, for all his protests, he 
may becrushed.—rovroy : neuter, ray kar’ 
avOpwrous, ‘the state’ or ‘circumstances 
of man’, in modern language ‘life’. The 
conditions of life are the outward fact, in 
and by which the power of the Erinyes 
is exercised ; so that ‘not having found the 
human (state) dangerous’ means the same 
thing as ‘not having had personal proof 
that the Erinyes are dangerous’, yy 
KUpoas Bapedy rotrwy (feminine). In a 
style so full of personification as that of 
Aeschylus (see ¢.g. 935), the variation is 
natural; and it is more easy in Greek 
than in a modern language, which cannot 
represent ra xar’ dv@pdrous without intro- 
ducing some too definite and embarrassing 
substantive-—Nor need we say with Paley 
(whose exposition is otherwise substantially 
correct) that rovrwy is Aaxéwv, supplied 
from @\axov. See further below.—é@ev 
awdnyal Brérov (eici): literally, ‘ strokes 
upon life from what quarters there are’, 


z.e. ‘from what quarters /ife can de hit’, 
‘what or how many dangerous quarters 
there are’. Not ‘from what quarter Ais 
life zs hit’. It would be untrue to say 
that the victim of a ‘judgment’ is always 
or generally unable to divine the cause of 
it. What is said, and truly said, is that 
the prosperous are often ignorantly blind 
to their danger of a ‘judgment’. The 
phrase, though simple, cannot be verbally 
rendered in English, because we cannot, 
by the order or otherwise, effect such a 
connexion as ‘whence-strokes’, whereas 
in Greek dev wAryai is the obvious con- 
nexion.—damdyer: the regular term in 
Attic law for arrest and delivery to justice. 
The present tense is general, meaning 
that arrest and punishment go sometimes 
befall ray uh K’poavra, the person whose 
experiences have not prepared him to ex- 
pect it.—ovya@v. In the ‘Court of Life’ 
there is no explanation, not even a 
sentence; the ‘criminal’ cries—and is 
crushed ; and that is all.—darAax7jpata 
Pauw. 8’ Musgrave. . 

The words Bapéwy tovrwy have been 
much disputed, but mainly upon two 
doubtful assumptions: (1) that rodvrwy, 
like aira, must not only point to the 
operations of the Erinyes (which it does), 
but actually and grammatically mean ray 
"Eptviwy : and (2) that «7 xépoas refers to 
the time of the punishment afterwards de- 
scribed, and that the sense required is 
‘he who experiences their severtty’ or 
‘does mot find their favour’. We then 
want for Bapéwy some fem. adj. meaning 
kind, favourable, or the like. Hence 
wpdwy, mpodpbywy, etvav, thapdv, and 
other suggestions (see Wecklein’s Appen- 
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dix); but none are acceptable. Taking 
this line, we must rather suppose some ex- 
tensive corruption, as’ Dr Headlam does 
(Class. Rev. XII. 249), proposing to read 
3 ye prv Kipoas Bapupynvlrev (sc. adray, 
t&v ’'Epwiwr). The passage, as it stands, 
is certainly obscure, but only, I think, 
from that compressed and elliptical turn 
of thought, to which Aeschylus inclines 
in his desire for strength and weight. 
After Prorov (v. 934) Hermann and 
others would insert mpocémratoay, in order 
that these anapaests (vv. g28—938) may 
be metrically equal to vz. 1004—1014. 
The three passages beginning at 950, 969, 
989 being equal to one another, the 
speeches in anapaests would then corres- 
pond thus, 1 2 2 21. But, since the 
choric passages have not a symmetry of 
this kind, a symmetry about a centre, it 
is not easy to see what purpose the sup- 
posed correspondence of the speeches 
would serve, or how it could even be 
made perceptible to the audience. The 
arrangement of the whole ‘blessing’, 
chorus and speeches (917—1021), would 
be this: 121343435 2 5, an arrange- 
ment not prima facie symmetrical, but 
rather a confusion of two inconsistent 
symmetries. Compare and contrast the 


945 


proypds recc. 945. evlevoiyr’ dyar. 


First Part of the Commos in the Choephori 
(314—421, see note at 305), where the 
anapaestic passages and the lyric have a 
symmetry with reference to the same centre 
(371—378), and this centre is marked as 
such by not corresponding with any other 
part. Ifthe like effect were intended here, 
the supposed centre (969 foll.) should be 
non-correspondent, a No.6; as it is, the 
hypothesis lacks proof. Whether in v. 934 
the supplement mpocéra:cay is desirable 
for itself, is a distinct question: I think it 
rather disadvantageous. 

939. Sevdpomrpov, with reference par- 
ticularly to the olives, the most important 
crop of Attica.—BAdBa, here probably 
hindrance, check, as well as harm. See 
vu. 495, 664 and on 4g.123. The refer- 
ence, as the antithesis of pAoypds indicates, 
is to cold winds. 

941. dAoypos, scorching, may refer 
simply to excessive heat, and not to hot 
winds, since we may supply not py 
avéot, but a more general verb, p7 yévorro 
or the like. But in southern countries. 
the hot winds are, as a fact, especially 
formidable, and py mvéoe is probably 
meant. The point is of importance to the 
interpretation of v. 942.—épparoo-repis 
guroyv : which robs the trees of their buds, 
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life-strokes fall; for it is the sin he inherits, which brings him to 
their judgment-seat, where Ruin, silent to his loudest cry, in 


cruel mood doth lay him low. 
And never—such is my grace—may the trees feel 


Chorus. 


the hurtful wind that checks, or the scorching that robs them of 
their buds, beyond the limited bound (?); nor blight so visit them, 


as to blast their fruitfulness for ever. 


though in grammar the genit. depends 
rather on ddroyuds.—-?” Turnebus. 

942. TO pa) Tepav Spov rérev, con- 
secutive or epexegetic, ‘so as not to 
pass...’, may be joined either (1) with 
éuparogrephs or (2) with wh mvéoe (or py 
yévaro), the subject of repay being in the 
first case the buds (or trees), in the 
second the winds (or heat). If we take 
(1), then téarwv is impossible and Spov 
not appropriate: ‘‘a plant does not ‘pass 
its bounds’ by growing” (Sidgwick), nor 
even a bud. The correction Aordy 
(Wecklein), ‘to prevent the buds from 
passing the bound of their sheaths’, meets 
this difficulty imperfectly, and seems pro- 
saic. If we take (2), then (a), since winds 
can scarcely be said to have any rézos or 
rowo of their own, sense can be made 
only by assuming that Tomy, ‘the place’, 
means the country, Attica: ‘ Let ill winds 
not blow,...so as not to pass the bounds 
of the place’, z.¢. ‘let them not invade the 
land’. But, apart from the dubious meta- 
phor, the meaning put on rorwy is forced, 
which forbids this interpretation, and some 
of the proposed emendations. Or (4), re- 
ferring Té prj «.7-A. to wh mvdot, we may 
still seek to correct rérwy. I formerly 
proposed rpowdy {or perhaps tpomdv) 
change or changes, and still think it worth 
consideration. The word rpor}, rporal, 
turn (see L. and Sc. s.v. rpor} 111. and 
tpowata), was specially applied to changes 
of wind or weather. The sense will then 
be ‘Let not the cold wind blow, nor 
the hot,...deyond the bound of their 
changes’, i.e. not too long, not out of 
their proper seasons. Such an addition 
or limitation to the absolute uh wvéor is 
not unnatural or superfluous ; for the in- 


And the flocks, may Pan 


tended promise cannot be that there shall 
never be weather cold enough or hot 
enough to injure growing plants, but that 
it shall not last so long, or come at 
such times, as to have that effect. The 
construction of té py x.7.A. is that usual 
with verbs of forbidding, preventing, etc. 
(Kiihner Gr. Gr. § 516 4), (pj wvéou)...ray 
épdv xdptv Aéyw being equivalent in sense 
to ‘I will forbid to blow ’.—-Dr Headlam 
has suggested hvydy 76 pj...(‘ banished so 
as not to pass...’), but also, more recently, 
that gurayv is a gloss to dupuaroorepys, 
explaining the special sense of éupara 
(duds), and -ro is the remains, the final 
syllable, of an optative.—It seems at all 
events certain that the text is unsound. 
The correction duparocrephs puTav Tony 
wépay Spwy 7rd wav (Wieseler), ‘Let the 
heat, which cu¢s the buds from the 
trees, (not come) beyond our bounds at 
ail’, is most ingenious, but assumes a 
more than doubtful use of rouy, réuvee. 

943- alaviys: ‘everlasting, eternal’, I 
think, as in vw. 482, not ‘destructive’. It 
qualifies, by extending, dxapmos, ‘ disease 
which makes them barren for ever’. Here 
again (as in 4) repay Spov rporay, if right) 
the boon promised is such as might really 
be hoped for. It is not conceivable that 
trees should not sometimes lose their fruit ; 
the promise is that they shall not be made 
permanently barren. The expression is 
peculiarly applicable to the long-growing 
olive and vine. Such a limit, such pre- 
ference for truth even in imagination, 
seems to me characteristic of the Athenian 
mind. 

945- IIav, Meineke. A reference to 
Pan, as god of the flock and herd, is 
the more appropriate in this place, be- 
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946. durdoic. text recc. 


Q31. ola éixpavei (c erased after pa). 


cause the worship of Pan on the Acro- 
polis, a cult having, in the cave and the 
torch-ritual, resemblances to that of the 
Semnat Theai, and belonging doubtless 
to the same ancient stratum of religious 
practices, had been within recent memory 
instituted, or more probably revived and 
augmented, in honour of Marathon and the 
service of the god there (Herod. 6. 105). 
The political aspects of that institution, 
as a propitiation to those classes of the 
people who inclined to the more ancient 
rites (see the commentators on Herod. 
Z.c.), throws light upon the importance 
assigned in this play to the Semmnaz 
Theat, and on the significance of the 
present reconciliation between them and 
Athena,—ya@ Dobree. 

947—949- The reference is to mines, 
and specially to the silver mines of 
Attica, a chief source of Athenian wealth 
both public and private. See ers. 241 
dpyvpou mnyh tis abrots éori, Onoaupos 
x9ovds. Hence éppatay Satpdvey Sdoy, 
‘the gift of luck’, because the finding of 
minerals was principally such, and aAov- 
76x8ev, which, though it might refer to 
all wealth, as the gift of earth, more 
naturally suggests wealth underground 
and the metals associated with I)ovrwr. 
y6vos: metaphorical, 7d yeyvdpevor, pro- 


947- Xpdvun reraypéerwt. 
955- Kptwv (with gr in margin). 


duce (so Hermann, Paley, and Wecklein). 
—-I think further that xpove reraypéve, 
at the fixed time, belongs to this sentence, 
not the preceding, the reference (note 
tlow ay) being to the annual and periodic 
reckoning of the produce, required by 
the fact that the state, as owner of the 
mines, let them for terms, and was paid 
in part by a ‘royalty’. See Grote /zs¢. 
Gr. 11. chap. 39, vol. 3, p- 405 of the 
8-vol. edition, and references there. On 
this supposition, the defect in the metre 
can be cured by repetition of letters 
(wrer). The notion of rdecew, rdéis, and 
a xpévos reraypévos, though perhaps ap- 
plicable to births, is certainly not less so 
to dates fixed by contract and law.—It 
has been objected, that mineral wealth is 
not mentioned in the prescription of 
Athena (gos foll.) which the ‘ blessing’ 
follows; but there is at least as much 
hint for it (xapmrdv -yalas go8) as.for the 
matter of the subsequent strophe and 
antistrophe.—lf xpévm reraypévy be 
joined to rpépot, we must insert (after 
“yévos) 8& yas (Hermann), 8% tw&s (Head- 
lam, Class. Rev. XVII. 242), ot the like. 

g50. médXews dpotpiov. w “Apeo- 
warytra:, schol_—dxovets Meineke, xdpas 
Weil, to avoid the sequence of four short 
syllables, very rarely admitted in this 
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enlarge and prosper, with double fruit of the womb. And at the 
appointed time, may wealth from the bowels of the earth pay 


the good gods’ fortunate boon. 


Ath, O,do ye understand, ye wardens of Athens, what things 


their voices assure? 


For great is the power of the mighty Erinys 


alike with the deathless gods and them of the underworld ; and 
visibly, in the world of men, they execute with full authority, 
making some to sing, but some to live in blinding tears. 


metre, and specially noticeable to the 
ear in the highly finished anapaests of 


this scene. We may observe that they 


exhibit only this instance of the some- 
what unpleasing combination ~~ — | -~~ 


in the wérpor or pair of feet, so that this, 


though not dubious in itself, may 
strengthen suspicion here. The use of 
wodews Ppovpiovy as a personal invocation 
is also open to remark, though passable. 
The text is probably wrong, but beyond 
reach of correction. 

951—956. émexpalver.. Sivarar...Sia- 
mparcovei. The sing. and plur. are 
used almost indifferently, as in the chorus 
itself the sing. (€uav g4o etc.) is plural in 
effect. See also jyiy...udvw 679, 680, 
KexvAjpeba...é€uds...€Aavvouey 420—424, 
Sidrouev ...€408 388—394, orevdouev... 
cuais 361—363, and below 989, 990.— 
dGavdros: not ‘the gods’, but the 
obpdviot Geol, as having no connexion with 
death, opposed to of brd yatavy, which 
means the powers of the underworld 
(rather than the dead), or at least in- 
cludes them. See v. 350.—péya yap... 
yatav : for the Erinyes are mighty with 
the Deathless Ones as well as with 
Them of the underworld. This is the sole 
use of the name ’Epivis after the recon- 
ciliation: it is used here because neces- 
sary to the point. Their foregoing 
promises extend to all parts of nature, 
the upper world (939) as well as the 
lower (947), and the promises emphasize 
(Trav éudv xdpev Aéyw) their power in the 
former region. Athena remarks that 
they do this with authority (émixpatver), 
because ‘the Erinyes’ are now in league 
with the 4@dvara: as well as the others; 


that they should have power Jdelow is 
natural in itself.mmept +’ dvOparrev...: 
And about the human world visibly they 
execute with full power. pavepws con- 
trasts their manifest operations among 
men with their invisible, or less directly 
observable, operations in heaven and 
under the earth. The collision of ad- 
verbs gavepas Tredéws, though it does not 
obscure the thought, seems inelegant and 
rather surprising. ¢avepwv Casaubon, 
‘in the visible human world’, perhaps 
rightly.—-rept 8’ dv@pamwv Hartung, not 
without some reason, since this last 
clause introduces a new sphere of thought, 
and rather invites the next blessing (957 
foll.) than confirms that which precedes: 
see on v7. 975. But the change is not 
necessary.—reAéws both absolutely and by 
office, the two kindred senses of réXos 
merging. Nor is that of rte (marriage, 
v. 838) beyond view: see the sequel.— 
Saxpiwv Blov dpBAwmdv: the gen. de- 
pends in sense as much on the adj. as on 
the subst., a life eye-dimmed with tears, 
and probably Biov daxptwv by itself could 
not stand. But in grammatical analysis 
(if applicable) it seems that daxpiwy is 
‘governed’ by lov, rather than (as 
Weckiein) by duSdwrdv, guast rhijpn. — 
The correction Saxptwv (Aldine) is ac- 
ceptable, but not certain. The copyist 
of M (note his query) appears to have 
been satisfied that his original, whatever 
it meant, did not mean Saxptwv.—ird 
yalas (Bothe for b7rd yaiay) is not required, 
because, the point being that the power 
of the Erinyes extends ¢o both worlds, the 
description of the powers de/ow is modi- 
fied, as often in Greek, accordingly. 
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957-968. The children shall not die 
young, but come to maturity and mar- 
riage. dvSpoxpytas awpovs royas: 
‘strokes (fates) by which boys die before 
they are men and husbands’ (dv%p in 
both senses).—veavlSov...86re: ‘ Let the 
young men live to win brides and the 
young women to get husbands’. The 
looseness of the Greek composition and 
syntax permits these conceptions to he 
fused, nor can it be said whether the gen. 
yeavliwy ‘depends’ on fidrovs or on 
-ruvxets. For the metre of veavliwy see 
Appendix II.—kxvpuia txovres: ye that 
have authority herein, to whom the 
matter belongs ; cf. Eur. A/c. 1140 datubvev 
Tw kuply, ‘the power concerned’. The 
Beot otpdvioe of marriage (Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, and others) are meant, and 
with these are joined the Mirai, as 
representatives of the elder generation.— 


¢r in margin. 


965. péya Kouvot. 968. mavra. 


waTpoKactyvyTaL:  wother-sisters, %.é. 
‘daughters of our mother, Night’ (sf. 
795 etc.). The Zkeogony also makes 
the Moirai daughters of Night (Hesiod, 
Zh. 217) and without father (2d. 213), 
but gives the Erinyes a different pedigree 
(26. 185). In reckoning descent and 
relationship by the mother, legends of 
the older gods probably followed the 
contemporary practice of their wor- 
shippers.—®eal +’ Hermann. —Salnoves 
...eav. The connexion of ideas here, 
and the exact significance of the lan- 
guage, is (to us) obscure, though we may 
presume that, together with the obvious 
suggestion that the power of the Moirai 
is universal, there is a reference to 
marriage and the family, as a particular 
province of the Semnai Theai, and as the 
theme of this strophe. The expressions 
wavtl Sou@ jerdkowor and éySlkos 
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On the young men [I forbid to fall the stroke of 


untimely death ; and that the lovely maids live to find each her 
man, O grant it, ye that have the power, and grant it, ye divine 
Moirai, our mother-sisters, deities true in appointment, by just 
association partners in every house, and over all seasons potent (?), 
everywhere richest in rights among beings divine! 

Ath, Glad am I indeed for these sure promises of their zeal 
to my land. And thankful I am to Suasion, that her eyes 
were keeping watch over my tongue and lips, when we en- 


countered their savage refusals. 


opirlars fit together well in the sense 
‘having a share in every household, as 
lawful visitors there’; but mravrl xpéve 8’ 
émBprOets is dubious. Some commen- 
tators think, perhaps rightly, that ém- 
BprOy%s has a bad sense (Sapus, erievous, 
dangerous); so Sidgwick, and Wecklein 
(Seschwerlich, feindlich). That however is 
not necessary (see éuSpiOys) ; and this 
would thus be the only place where the 
Chorus mix their blessings with hint of 
punishment, a theme which they now leave 
to Athena. Perhaps therefore weighty, 
powerful, important is nearer; the 8€ 
need not, though it may, mark actual 
contrariety. If xpévq is right, the sense 
seems to be ‘ mighty over every moment of 
time’. The point of the antithesis déuy... 
xpévy is not clear; hence Wecklein reads 
Opdvw chair, seat, which may be right, 
but also requires more explanation than 
has yet been discovered.—dp8ovdpor 
(thus accented) is ‘just z# dividing’ or 
‘distributing’, from véuew, as potpa itself 
means fart, dtvision.— Probably we miss 
some link of association, which would 
make all plain.—perdxowo. Turnebus, 
advrq Canter. 

969—971. émxpatvonévoy must ap- 
parently be a causative deponent, émexpac- 
vonévwv alray réde: ‘I rejoice indeed 
that they assure these promises of good- 
will to my town’; although the evidence 
for a deponent (middle) xpalvoua: is 
otherwise of slight authority. The point 
is, that the Erinyes or Semnai Theai, as 
deities of the underworld, od/aiz the 


But might was with Zeus, with 


ratification (causal middle) of their pro- 
mises from the other powers concerned. 
See on wv. gs1 foll., 961.—If we take 
émikpawopévuw as passive, then rdde 
ydvupuast is required to mean ‘I rejoice at 
this’; but it should mean rather ‘ This is 
the joy that I have’, a different thing.— 
tol: ‘of course’. 

97t—976. ‘I love (thank) the power 
of Persuasion, for that her eyes watched 
my tongue and lips, when I met their 
savage refusals.’ mpés taodSe depends, 
with some help from the verb, on 
yAaooay kai ordya, ‘my speaking /o 
them’. She was enabled to soothe and to 
refrain from harshness: érw7m¢g lays stress 
rather on the latter. The relation of 
tenses, and the force of the aor. part., as 
distinct from dmravatvouévas, should be 
observed; the Erinyes ad given an 
absolute refusal, when Peitho, or rather 
Zeus, enabled Athena to overcome (see 
vv. 882 foll., and the Introduction): érwmrg 
is historical present. The whole phrase, 
though intentionally obscure and mys- 
tical, suggests, according to the intention, 
that her victory was won by something 
other than speech; see vv. 886 foll.— 
orép’. The elision of such a noun is 
noticeable in the lyrics, as well as in 
the iambics, of Aeschylus (see on v. go2), 
but here satisfies the ear because of the 
close connexion between yAdsoay xal 
oréua, felt, for metrical purposes, as a 
unit.—dAAd: the antithesis is to dypiws 
dmavnvapuévas ‘savagely they refused, yet 
still.....—_Zeds dyopatos: the Supreme 
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Power, which favours czvi/éty, reason and 
moderation, the qualities of the d-yopa 
and the works, against savagery (7d d-yptov), 
the quality of ¢he wild; the antithesis is 
aided, and perhaps suggested, by the 
sound. The connexion of the dyopd with 
speech (dyopevew) is also relevant, but 
secondary. The opposition of of d-yopator 
Geol to of otpdvoc in Ag. go (where see 
note) indicates that the title Zeus Agoratos 
is also appropriate to the present con- 
ciliation of aé/ classes. The main point 
(for Aeschylus) is the ascription of the 
triumph to Zeus ; see the Introduction.— 
There was a Zeus Agoraios at Athens, but 
no local allusion seems to be meant.—vik@ 
k.7..: ‘The (true) victory is our rivalry 
in blessing (dya@d), a rivalry of good 
altogether.’ Seeon v. 904 vixns wh Kaxjjs. 
adyaGev affects equally épis and da 
mwayvrés. These words give the cue for 
the next strophe, against faction, where 
éya0av is taken up antithetically by 
(drAnorov) Kaxdy. 


g80—984. ‘Let there be no alternate 
massacres between party and party, each 
provoking the next’. pdt motoa... 
dptadica:: ‘Let the dust not drink 
blood, and so become greedy for...’, the 
particip., as often, bearing the principal 
thought.—rowds dvtibdvous Gras (gen.). 
...TOKEwS : the murderous revenge of an 
infuriated people, lit. ‘of fury in the 
people’: the gen. wédews (f.e. rodtrov) 
depends on dras, though it is influenced, 
as an ‘ablative’, from the people, by 
dpranloa, take greedily.—wowds later. 
MSS., taking dras (rin, destruction) as acc. 
plur. Others would eject vowds as an 
interpretation of avr. dras.—For the rare 
and obscure dpmadigev, meaning ap- 
parently, here at any rate, ‘to be glut- 
tonous for’, see on Zed. 229. For the 
archaic form (-at, not -ete), see Suppl. 
667 foll. piyrore owuds dvipdv rdvde 
wow kevdoa, und erixwplas <ordos> 
rrdpacw aluarloa wédov yas (Wecklein), 
a prayer, like this, and of similar import. 
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Zeus and Civility; and the victory is this, that we are rivals 
only to bless. 

Chorus. May the roar of Faction, hungry for evil, never be 
heard in this place; nor the dust, slaked with the red blood of 
brethren, grow eager and greedy for brute retribution on brethren 
slain in revenge! But may they rejoice one another, loving with 


common affection, and hating as with one soul! 


men this mendeth much. 
A Citizen. 
A nother Citizen. 


985—988. ‘Let them give joy for 
joy in mutual and united love, and 
(feel) hatred with one soul.’ kowvodrrct 
Flermann : but kowogedet, the original 
reading of M, is not impossible. It 
would be formed correctly from xouwés 
and égedos, and gives the sense ‘ with 
boon of mutual service’.—On dcdvouia, 
which in Aeschylus seems always to 
indicate feeling between two persons (d:4-, 
tnter-), see on Theb. 816 wdovro (Eteocles 
and Polynices) aceBet Stavolg, and infra 
uv. 1014.—orvyety, substantival, depends 
on a verb (/et them share) to be supplied 
from dyriiidoter. 

989, 990. ‘Ah, how wise they grow!’ 
-—‘The path of kindness becomes familiar 
to their tongues.’ J/.¢., they are learning 
from Athena to bless and to persuade. 
dpa dpovotow; /s not this wisdom ?, i.e. 
‘ This is a conversion indeed!’ Cf. P.V. 
¥61 ap dpiv Soxe? | 6 rv Gedy rUpavvos és 
Ta wavd’ duds | Slaros elvac; Soph. 0.7. 
822 dp’ uy xaxéds; and F/. 614. The 
positive form of question in such a case 
usually imports irony or bitterness (see 
Jebb on Soph. //, ce.), and does so here ; 
see below.—¢povotorw...eiploke (She zs 
4inding): for the change of number see 
on 951 foll.—A very interesting question 
arises here as to the distribution of parts. 
The MS. gives dpa...edploxes; (as one 
sentence) to Athena. This however is 
rightly condemned ; for (1) the supposed 
sentence can be construed only by taking 
g~povoticw (2.¢. rots @povolcww masc.) as an 
ethic dative, ¢o @ sound judgment, if 
rightly considered (see v. 635), which, as 


For among 


Is not this wisdom indeed? 
Their tongues are finding the good path. 


suggesting dissentients, would here be 
worse than pointless; and (2) the metrical 
hiatus, ebploxer | éx, breaking the regular 
continuity (syzaphea) of anapaests, has thus 
no excuse. Various corrections have been 
suggested, as ... ppovotcat... eiplaxovo’, 
.. ppovodaa...cetplrxes, etc. But it has 
not been explained (1) why the simple 
sentences so produced should have been 
corrupted, and (2) why the Azatus, if 
accidental and erroneous, should coin- 
cide with the absence of copula and dis- 
continuity in sense, which also point to a 
fresh beginning at gg1. The fact is (I 
believe), that we have here the same 
phenomenon, which has been noticed in. 
the other two plays of the trilogy (see Ag. 
363, 506, 618, etc., Cho. 1042, etc.). 
The ‘ audience’ on the scene, the crowd 
(v. 569) or some of them, are now about 
to act as a Second Chorus, escorting the 
principal Chorus to their destination 
(1033). The speakers here are two of 
them, two citizens (rotoeSe woA(rats 992), 
who are convinced of their past errors 
(hence the note of bitterness) by the 
peaceable language and lessons of the 
Erinyes, and are resolving henceforth to 
live in united loyalty to Athena and her 
new institution, a resolve which they 
and others probably express in some 
dramatic manner. If the ministers of 
wrath are converted into conciliators,. 
should there not be goodwill among men ? 
Athena notes the effect with gladness, 
and recommends them to persist in 
following the example (evepovas edpoves 
993).—This distribution is confirmed by 
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oudpovotytes év xpdvw (1001), where see 
note.—-Two of the three speaking actors 
were set free by the departure of Apollo 
and Orestes, and have since been reintro- 
duced among the ‘ supers’. 

991—996. oPepov marks both the 
sternness which has been overcome, and 
their power to punish, if disobeyed.— 
mpocwrey (?). mporéptov, coming to..., 
Headlam (Class. Rev. XVII. 287), com- 
paring Soph. 47. 1255 xat cot wpooéproy 
Tour’ éyw 7d Pdpuaxor | dpGrdxa. Tavbe: 
Tray 'Epwiwy. The grammar of the MS. 
reading, the dependence of éx révde on 
ké€pdos without a participle, is defensible 
(see for example wpds rdgde in v. 973); 
and the substitution of faces, features, 
for ‘ persons having such faces’, would be 
rather Aeschylean. But the aesthetic 
objection to mpowwrwy is grave. Seeing 
that these arpécwma were masks, specially 
invented by the playwright, it would 
surely be audacious and perilous to 
challenge hostility by this pompous com- 
mendation of their effect. If Aeschylus 
so wrote, it must, in default of some non- 


apparent excuse, be reckoned as a lapse 
from discretion. We cannot safely change 
the text upon such grounds, but mpocép- 
mov is probably right.—kal yyy kat 
woAty. The distinction of these words, 
which are often synonymous, especially in 
poetry, has here a purpose, the divergent 
feelings and interests of ‘country’ and 
‘town’ being a common source of faction, 
particularly when the town had taken 
such a prodigious development as Athens 
did in this age. Compare Eur. Orest. 
917 foll., and the Acharnians of Aris- 
tophanes.—rdvras (MS. Ven.): rather z# 
any case than altogether. Whatever else 
may come to them, they will at least have 
the distinction, which was indeed such in 
Hellas, of being a state at peace with 
itself.—F or Sudyowres conducting, Weck- 
lein compares Isocr. 3. 41 Tas médes év 
appovig, weipicbat did-yev. 

997—1003. xalpere: both fare well and 
Jarewell. Cf. St Paul, PAilifp. 4.4. They 
prepare to move; from here tov. 1032 the 
procession is being marshalled for the 
exodos.—aloustaror, (Butler) wAodvrov: 
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Ath, From their fearful countenances (?) great profit comes, 
I see, to these my Athenians, For if, kindly as these are kindly, 
ye continue greatly to honour them, then, come what may, this 
mark shall be yours, that ye guide both country and town in 
the straight way of righteousness. 

Chorus. Farewell, O well may ye fare, in duly divided wealth. 
Blessings on the folk of this city, who sit nigh Zeus, who are 
loved by the Virgin beloved, who are coming to wisdom at last ! 
Ye are under Pallas’ wings, and the Father regardeth you. 

Ath. To you likewise blessing and farewell! (Here, under 
the orders of ATHENA, a great processton begins to form, torch- 
bearers, bearers of offerings, the women-guardians of the ‘ Bretas’ 
(Palladium of Athens), and probably many figures and emblems 


Jamiliar to the audience, but not distinguished in the text.) 


fair-parted wealth, fair wealth for all and 
each. See alca share and aloipos in fazr 
measure. Thisinterpretation, glancing dis- 
creetly at another source of faction, seems 
better, especially as the word is unique, 
than merely ‘ blessings ’ of wealth.—The 
metaphors seated mear Zeus and under the 
wings of Pallas signify divine protection, 
but, in both, some more particular allusion 
is probable, in the first perhaps necessary, 
to justify the expression. ‘fpevot points 
most naturally to the Areopagite court, 
representing the people (wv. 641, 684), and 
therefore to the Areopagus as the place ; 
but a neighbouring ‘Zeus’ cannot be 
identified with certainty. The Olympieum 
of Pisistratus is much too remote. If, as is 
maintained by Dr Dorpfeld and others, 
the Aids fepdy of Thucyd. 2. 15 was in 
this region, W. of the Acropolis, the refer- 
ence may well be to that. Possibly it is 
Pallas herself who is conceived as ‘throned 
by Zeus’ as his nearest and dearest, and 
her people with her, as sharing her 
place and favour. This however would 
almost require someantecedent representa- 
tion in art.—rrepots: perhaps the aegis, 
as symbol of protecting power. The 
comparison of it to wixgs, upon which 
she traverses the air, has been suggested 
by Athena herself (v. 407 wrepav drep 
po:Bdoiea xédrop al-ylsos). It seems there- 


fore unnecessary to suppose a reference to 
the winged figure of Niké, as commonly 
associated with that of goddess. For the 
familiar image of a bird and its young 
Wecklein refers to Eur. Herachd. 1o.— 
huévas (Bothe), genit. with map@évou, 
greatly simplifies the expression, but ts for 
that reason a hazardous change. Nor does 
it remove all difficulty from the passage, 
which, like vw. 294. seems to presume 
some pictorial or plastic illustration, which 
we do not possess.—cwdpovovvres év 
Xpove: now learning wisdom at last, refer- 
ring to wv. 989—992, which explain the 
disputed év xpévw here. The poet is also 
thinking of his own time, and the present 
‘reformation’, which his play in one 
aspect symbolizes (see on vv. 520foll.). As 
a democratic improvement, it would be 
connected with Pallas Athena, the patron 
of the democracy.—rap@évov Robortello, 

1004—I014. wpotépay. She here takes 
her place, immediately before the Chorus 
(where she is joined by her attendants, v. 
1025), in the procession which is forming 
in the orchestra and probably ends with 
this group as the most imposing part. 
Next in front is the sacrificial group (1007 
foll.), and before these (7yeto@e 1011) the 
citizens generally. The attendants and the 
sacrificers probably become visible now for 
the first time ; how they come to be ready, 
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1006. 
NPE. 

is a question which a theatrical audience 
would willingly ignore; the scene has 
assumed throughout (see on v. 569) that 
the crowd comprises many not actually in 
view. The Areopagite jury, and their 
Herald, also doubtless have their place, 
and not improbably other figures and 
emblems, which the text does not notice. 
For the connexion of the whole with the 
Panathenaic procession, see below on v. 
1029. The members of the procession, 
some or all, and certainly the leaders 
{1030), bear lighted torches. The pro- 
cession goes out by one of the parodoi of 
the orchestra. OaAdpous: the cave-sanc- 
tuary, see vv. 808 etc.—mpds: ‘looking 
to’ (Wecklein, comparing v. 247 mpds 
alua), because the torches lead. —potrop- 
wav (Bentley) /eaders.—tre.,.cbpevar... 
Let these holy sacrifices also speed you to 
your nether home. The principal verb, 
in effect, is o¥mevat, here practically 
passive. The induction is to be accom- 
panied by a sacrifice; the blood of the 
victim, the essence of cdayiwr, is to pass 


1007. ¢7 in margin. 


1008. arptov. 


IOI2. pérotxot. 


kara yjs with the powers for whom it is 
offered.—kat: as well as the torches.— 
ravde suggests (but see on v. 496) that 
the intended sacrifice is visibly repre- 
sented, but perhaps only by the ministers 
(iepets) with their instruments. We need 
not necessarily suppose that an animal or 
animals were brought into the orchestra, 
though the words point to this, and, for 
my own part, I see no objection. There 
is at all events no reason to suspect the 
text.—ro pév...qéurew: ‘to detain (keep 
below) the land’s harm, and let pass (send 
up) her profit’, The (consecutive) infini- 
tives xaréyew...réumeww depend on the 
whole preceding phrase, and particularly 
on the idea in cpayiwy, as suggesting a 
prayer for the expected return. Similar 
prayers accompany the xoat (offerings to 
the dead poured into the ground) in Fers. 
223 alrod...cdv wéow Aapeior...dc0rd cor 
wéurev Ttéxvy te ys evepbev és dos | 

répmrady 5€ rovde yale xdroxa pavpotcbat 
oxéry (cited by Wecklein), and Cho. 147 
qty b€ woumds to6t rOv écOd\Gy dvw. 
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But I must go before, to show your chamber by the sacred 


light of these, your escort. 


With victims also, this solemn sacrifice, be ye sped on your 


way to your nether home. 


Emprison there whatever may do 


Athens hurt ; and whatever may profit her, send forth to make 


her victorious. 


And ye, our people, children of Kranaos, be leaders to these 


goddesses, who are to be denizens here. 


And, between fellow- 


citizens, let there be good will toward what is good. 


Chorus. 


Farewell and (twice be it said) again farewell, all ye 


in this country, deities and mortal men, who inhabit Pallas’ town. 





The formula was probably connected 
with primitive theories respecting the 
physical effect of such offerings to earth, 
which cannot now be exactly traced.— 
Paley, putting a comma after fre, assumes 
that xaréyew...réurety, coordinate, as 
imperatival infinitives, with tve, are coupled 
to it by xaé (‘go and detain ’), and others 
seem less distinctly to imply the same. 
But no example is cited. In Kiihner Gv. 
Gram. (§ 474) there are many instances of 
infinitives parallel with imperatives ; but 
in all, as might be expected, the clauses 
are distinct, and disjoined, as well as 
joined, by 64, ag. Od. 16. 150 adda od 
y ayyeldas drriow xle, wndé Kar’ aypovs | 
wrdfecOa. In Plato Xep. 580 B we have 
¥0t...«pivac (the intervening «al means, as 
here, a/so) and in Aristoph. Ack. 1000 
dxovere New: xara Ta wdrpia rovs xéas | 
mtvew : but neither do these justify tre cal 
karéxeww for tre xal xaréxere, a construc- 
tion which here at least we need not sup- 
pose.—yxapas: the genitive (possessive, 
Sidgwick) follows 76 drnpév, 7d xepdaréov 
on the analogy of drnv, xépdos ; somewhat 
similar is v. 306 buvov...déopusov oéGev.— 
xépg Paley.—drnpov Bentley.—raides 
Kpavaoi: the Athenians, from Kranaos a 
legendary king of Attica (Pausanias 1. 2. 
6, etc.). According to Herodotus (8. 44) 
the Athenians in the ‘ Pelasgian’ age 
were themselves called Kpavaol. Whether 
the name has here any particular inten- 
tion does not appear. As the adj. cpavads 


(see L, and Sc. s.v.) was commonly inter- 
preted by rpaxvs hard, rugged, and is 
actually applied to rocks, and by Aris- 
tophanes to the nettle, the goddess may 
here be glancing at a moral interpretation 
of waides Kpavaod, analogous to that of 


' the Scotch thistle, and may be preparing 


the way for the recommendation of peace 
which follows. The sterner qualities of 
the nation, hitherto (978, 989, 1001) too 
much wasted in feuds, are softened and 
purified under the new dispensation. — 
ely St x.7.d.: Let fellow-citizens mutually 
think well of what is well, that is to say, 
be favourable judges of one another and 
of their common good. On didvota see 
v. 986.—tpets and perolkors Turnebus. 
See werotxiay (1019) and note on vw. 1029. 

Io15—1021. émdurdrot{o(?) M. I 
cannot decide between (1) érel Surdolto 
(Wieseler) for 7 repeat my blessing, (2) 
éravSurdof{e (Hermann) from P.V. 843 
éravadlarage (probably ézavdlrdafe), 
and (3) try Siwdolfw (Weil). The last 
however would rather suggest, by the 
plural érn, that the whole vyalpere, 
xalpere 5’ afts is again to be ‘ doubled’, 
and so Wecklein understands, though this 
seems unnatural. We note, in any case, 
that the reason for the ‘ repetition’ is the 
reference (just renewed) to former party- 
divisions: the blessing of the Semnaz 
Theat is for both sides.—The form 
dirdolfw is given here and in Ag. 826, 
—Sidgwick (ed. 1900) corrects it here 
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to dirddfw, but leaves it in Ag. Le.— 
ott. péppeorbe: a litotes for ‘ye shall 
have good cause to praise...’, but, as is 
commonly the case, this turn of expres- 
sion has a reason: the jealousies and 
discontents, which have existed, shall, 
if the settlement be duly observed, exist 
no more.—For the acc. oupdopas, im- 
plying an indirect obj. wo: (‘ ye shall not 
have to complain of the fortunes I shall 
give’), see on v. 599.—ev¥ oéBovres 
Turnebus, but edoeBodyres (transitive) is 
also possible. 

1022. alve re (Hermann)...mépapo te 
...: With ‘amen’ to these prayers, I will 
conduct you. The conjunctions re...re... 
mark the two acts as parts or aspects 
of the same: the establishment of the 
Semnai Theai will be the guarantee of 
their promises. 

1024. The effect here produced, by 
sudden and severe simplicity, is possible 
only to the most sublime composers. 
Dante and Milton can do the like. 

1025. €vw: join with réuyw.—Bpéras, 
For this Spéras, doubtless ¢e ancient 
wooden image of Athena Polias, kept on 
the Acropolis, see Pausanias 1. 26. 6, 
with Frazer’s note. On the question 
whether it is identical with that men- 
tioned in wv. 80, 242, etc., see notes 
there, and Appendix to wv. 568. Its 


dignity, as representing the patron- 
goddess in the citadel, was as yet without 
rival, since neither the statue of the 
Parthenon, nor that commonly called 
Promachos, had been erected. Of the 
attendants here mentioned as ‘ watching’ 
or ‘guarding’ it, and of their functions, 
nothing seems to be known; they have 
been compared .or identified with the 
dppnpépo and others, whose performance 
however was different. If, as may safely 
be assumed, such attendants existed in 
the time of Aeschylus, it was natural to 
exhibit them, on this occasion, as waiting 
upon the goddess herself. It is further 
disputed, whether they are, as I think 
(see below), or are not identical with the 
‘girls, matrons, and aged women’ of 
v. 1028. 

1026 to the end. The text, from this 
point, is bad, a large proportion of the 
verses being faulty or suspicious. 

1026—1028 are uncertain in reading 
and sense.—Two embarrassments may be 
first dismissed: (1) Those who assume 
(see the Introduction) that the name 
Eumenides was bestowed on the god- 
desses by Athena in the play, have 
further assumed that she did it in this 
speech, and further, that the loss of the 
passage is connected with the obscurity 
of these particular verses. But each of 
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To us, here dwelling with you, be pious, and your lot in life shall 


give you no discontent. 


Ath. Saying ‘amen’ to the words of this invocation, I will 
guide you, by the shine of lighting torches, to your nether place, 
to your place beneath the ground. And with me shall go my 
women ministrant, who keep over my image good watch,—as 
their duty is, for, were it lost, the very eye of all Theseus’ land 
would be gone(?),—a fair-famed band of maids and matrons, 
and of elder women a noble company,... 


...with draping robes of crimson dye... 


these suppositions is disputable, and the 
result is, at most, slightly to increase the 
uncertainty of any interpretation which 
may appear otherwise probable. (2) V. 
1028 has been connected with the dvdpav 
Kal yuvatxetoe orddot promised in v. 858, 
but without reason: the present passage 
refers apparently to the present proces- 
sion only, not to future worship.—The 
two main questions are: (1) What is 
the eye (i.e. most precious treasure) of 
all Attica? The Semnai Theai, their 
sanctuary, the attendants, and the Bpéras 
have all been suggested, and seem to 
exhaust the possibilities; but the ex- 
pression is (in my opinion) not naturally 
applicable to any except the Bpéras. 
If we take this, we must suppose ¢tixo:r’ 
ay corrupt. (2) What is the sense of 
elkowr’ dv, would (should, may, will) 
veach? Who ‘should arrive’, and where? 
No quite satisfactory answer has been 
proposed. Dr Wecklein, for example, 
renders: ‘ For, as the treasure of Attica, 
must their noble company (the Semnai 
Theai) reach (diirfte gelangen)...”— 
here a lacuna. But the mood, whether 
potential or mildly jussive, is inappro- 
priate, and so mutatis mutandis with 
other versions.—I formerly proposed (and 
J. F. Davies also had proposed before) 
to read and punctuate thus: alte gdpov- 
povow Bpéras | rovpdy (dtxalws' duua yap 
waons xGovds | Onoqdos étolxor’ ay), 
evxrens Adxos | waldwy x.7.X.: who guard 
my image (as they ought; for the very 


V. E. 


eye of Attica would be lost [if that were 
lost]), an honourable band of girls and 
matrons with company of aged women. 
I still think this, or something like it, 
most probable; but the problem is too 
doubtful to repay discussion. 

1029. This verse, as given, and. 
without supplement, cannot be con- 
Strued either with the preceding or 
the following. {1) The bare dative, 
without év or other link, cannot be 
attached to oréXos mperBurldwy, so as. 
to mean ‘2% robes’. The conjecture 
évéurav (Hartung) is a possible way 
of making connexion ; but as to this, see 
below. (2) The dative goes well with 
tyare (if this is right) in wv. 1030, 
‘honour...with robes’; but we_ still 
require a direct object to riware, which 
the context does not fairly supply.—In 
itself, the verse may be sound; it means 
with robes of red (crimson) dye clothed 
upon (clothing) some person or persons. 
—It remains to ask, to whom these robes 
belong. On this point an entirely new 
light is thrown by Dr Headlam ( Journ. of 
FHlellente Studtes XXV1. 268). Crimson, 
as he points out, was worn in the 
Panathenaic procession, by the uéro:xos, 
resident and privileged aliens, who took 
part in it: Photius—Zxdgas : epepov ol 
pérokot évy TH Woury Tw Tlavabyvatwy ol 
pev xadkas of 5@ dpyupas, xyplwv kal 
wowdyvwy mdnpets, evdeduxdres dowixlovs 
xiravas, and Bekker Amecd. 214. 3 
womep vouos Tods weTolKous XiTUVaS évdEdU- 
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cOat xp@ua éxovras mowixiotv. Since the 
new goddesses are here expressly desig- 
nated as p€érorkot (vv. 1012, 101g), crimson 
robes would be the appropriate emblem 
of their incorporation with Athens; and 
it may fairly be conjectured, that such 
robes were, at this point, actually put 
upon the Chorus, for which act @oiwxo- 
Barrots...€cOjuace timate (ras perolkous) 
would give the cue. Further allusions 
to the Panathenaea may be found in 
evdvdpotot (1032), evavdpla being ‘a means 
by which the leaders of the procession 
were chosen ’, in the éAoAvyal (1044), and 
elsewhere; see Dr Headlam’s article at 
large. Subject to so much reserve, as is 
demanded by the state of the Aeschylean 
text, this may be confidently accepted. 
It is far more satisfactory than any 
previous suggestion. 

1030. Tiare, the correction of m, 
is open to no other doubt than arises 
from the general uncertainty of the 
passage.—mpéBare Paley, taking it with 
kal To Péyyos dépudc@w, as an order to 
start the procession.—rvpds(?). mdpos, 
before, Headlam (Class. Rev. XVII. 287) 
objecting to the order of the words, 
which is certainly unusual. 

1031, 1032. 8" opirdta yOoves: alde 
Opsrovon TH xPovl, asin v. 409, but with 
a different tone. —e¥cgpwv mpémy together: 


that their friendship may be seen here- 
after (t.e., made evident) evavdporor 
cuppopats (instrumental) dy the prospered 
manhood of our people; see on v. 1029; this 
might naturally be attributed to the favour 
of the goddesses who presided over the 
increase of the family (v. 838 and this 
scene passtm).—The addition of dv to 
the final clause imparts, as it usually does 
(see on z 576), a conditional tone, ‘in 
order that, if they are well-honoured, 
they may well repay’. The goddess, 
speaking for the people, uses the re- 
spectful language of religious hope. 
1033 foll. The designation rporoprol 
(M, list of dramatis personae) or Xopds mpo- 
nwouray (M here xopdés) is best. How 
many persons of the procession sing, 
and which, the text does not show. A 
schohum here (ai wpomrommot) makes the 
singers feminine, and apparently limits 
them to the attendants of v. 1025. But this 
proves at most only that the scene was at 
some time so performed, as it might be, 
though this does not appear to be the 
intention of the poet. The two bodies 
of singers in the Agamemnon (see the 
Introduction to that play) are both mas- 
culine. Those in the Choephord (if there 
are two, as I incline to believe) are one 
masculine, one feminine. But this does 
not affect the present question. Here 
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...do honour (?). 


And let the fiery light set forth,—that so the good love of 
these, now joining themselves to Athens, may be seen henceforth 


in good to Athens’ men. 


(Here the procession begins to move, singing.) 


The Escort. 


Pass on your way (?), exalted, rejoicing in wor- 


ship, Daughters Unbegotten of Night, with escort heart-sincere,— 
Good words, O ye of the land, for the sacred rite ! 


the natural supposition is, that every one 
on the scene, who could sing, did.— 
The metre is dactylic, and within each 
strophe (excluding the burdens) con- 
tinuous. 

1033. Pare ddum (Wellauer) has been 
generally read, and déum construed with 
Bare : but such a use of the ‘ local dative’ 
goes beyond any example cited. Nearest 
perhaps is Pind. O/. 6. 58 "Addy péoow 
xaraBas, having descended right into 
Alpheus’ stream; but even this is 
distinguishable. ‘Go Zo your dwelling’, 
not ‘ enter ’, seems to be demanded, but is 
not a legitimate rendering.—-A conceiv- 
able alternative is to construe together 
Séum peydra, ‘mighty in’ or ‘exalted 
by your house’, where ‘house’ would 
mean both dwelling and family. The 
dwelling is then not exactly the cave, but 
the underworld, the ofxot js bral of v. 420, 
while the metaphorical sense family is 
developed in Nuxrds raides: Bare must 
be construed directly with yas w7é 
kevOeow. But I do not think this satis- 
factory.—Other suggestions are dre 
déuov (Hermann), Bar’ év o6y (Paley), 
Bae’ dddv, & (Headlam Class. Rev. XIv. 
201). I prefer the last. 

1034. ‘waiSes daraSes: commonly in- 
terpreted ‘ children, but not young’, with 
reference to v. 68 al xardmrrvcro: xépat, 
ypata radaal watdes. Mr Sidgwick ob- 
jects justly, that the expression in this 
sense is not reverent. In vw. 68 no rever- 
ence is intended, but the contrary. He 
proposes (following Donaldson) to omit 
Grades, and equivalent syllables (rvxa 


re) in v. 1039; but this is scarcely a 
legitimate solution. I believe the ap- 
pellation to be mystical, and comparable 
to Nuxrds alavy réxva, applied by the 
Erinyes to themselves in v. 419. Fiternal 
child is, to common apprehension, a con- 
tradiction in terms, since a chz/d must 
have a beginning ; and it is in this sense 
that the goddesses are maides, yet not 
mwatdes, children, but dateless and coeval 
with their mother. It should be noted 
that Aeschylus never gives them a father. 
We need hardly dwell upon or illustrate 
the importance of such formulae in the 
statement or adumbration of religious 
mysteries. 

1035. ev@idpovi: literally ‘straight- 
hearted’, z.¢. ‘whole-hearted, sincere’, 
welcome in which is no shadow of 
aversion or fear. That this should be 
changed to evppove (Burney and many 
others) is not probable, unless we are 
also to change the correlative ed@vu@poves 
in wv 1041; and the double error is not 
easily explained. The scansion watdes 
d-|raides bw’ | ed-|Odppore | wourg is per- 
fectly natural, the note ed- being pro- 
longed so as to fill a foot; see on. roqt. 
The antistrophe (uv. 1039) is too uncertain 
for inference. 

1036. The burden (by another voice 
or voices) interrupts the sentence, com- 
manding, in the usual form, abstention 
from any sounds of illomen. Kirchhoff 
plausibly gives the burdens to the «jpvé. 
—xwpirac (Hermann),é.e. rodira, fellow- 
countrymen. 
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ddodkvEaTte voy ei podmats. 


1039. gr in margin. 


1038, 1039: uncertain in the words, 
though the general sense is clear. The 
omission of the first xai (Hermann) is 
probable ; but in wepioémrat rvxae Te the 
injury is beyond remedy, if only because 
it is first necessary, but impossible, to 
decide absolutely between ed@tgpove and 
edgpove in v. 1035. 

Toqi. YAaor...cal evOicpoves: propz- 
tious with all your hearts; see On v. 1035. 
I do not think it safe to alter evO@ddpoves. 
As to the rhythm, it is perhaps better, 
though not necessary, to suppose a 
scansion in five feet, not in four: tra-loe 
5é xal | ed@vdpor-les | yg. The corrupt 
antistrophe gives no light—Dr Headlam 
has suggested evpevées (for evdugpores), 
making an allusion to the title Eduevides 
(which does not occur in the play as we 
have it; see the Introduction) ; so, in the 
next verse, we have an allusion to the 
title Deyval Geai. If evOdqdpoves is to be 
changed, this correction has more point, 
and so far a better claim, than any other. 

1042. Gea (monosyllable) is inserted 
by Hartung and others, after ceyval, to 
complete the metre, and ww by Hermann 
and others. But, assuming the rhythm to 
be four dactylic feet, the scansion dep’ tre | 
gep-val wvpt-|ddr7w is not necessarily 


1043. 6ddv | &’. 


to be rejected. To insert @eal would be, 
I think, extremely hazardous. The full 
title Deuvat Geal is not now found in the 
play, nor is this likely to be accidental. 
The poet had good reason for caution 
and reticence on this point. See the 
Introduction. Without @eal, the epithet 
geuval is not, properly speaking, a title, 
but an allusion to the title. The sense 
(we should observe) does not show any 
defect. 

1043. Kad’ ddov & (sic) M, assuming 
a full stop at reproueva:, and attaching 
ka@’ 686v, in construction, either to the 
burden or to gorda «.7.A. But the 
reading and construction repréuevai xa” 
606v (Boissonade) are more probable. 

1044. 6AodvEaTe: a call for the 
é\oAvyuds, properly the sacred cheering 
cry of the women. The ddrodrvypes, what- 
ever it was, no doubt here followed.— 
éml: ‘let your cheers follow the song’ 
seems to be the meaning, not ‘tunefully’ 
or ‘in time’ (wodmnddr). 

1045—-1047 have been deeply injured. 
The letters evdaides have no probable 
meaning: évdgdes, as if from dats torch 
(Linwood), is not an intelligible word. 
The sense should apparently be, ‘ Peace 
(crovdal) is made between all Athenians 


EYMENIAE2 


I8I 


—into the primeval caverns of earth, high-honoured with worship 


and sacrifice in a happy hour (?). 


Good words, ye people all, for the sacred rite! 
In kindness heart-sincere to our land, come, ye Venerable, 
this way, gladdened as ye go by the fire-feeding torch. 
Cheer to the song, now cheer ! 
Peace is for ever, peace in the home (?), among the people of 


Pallas. 


Zeus All-seeing, and Moira, so assuredly have agreed. 


Cheer to the song, now cheer! 


{including fhe goddesses) for ever ’.— 
elcomiv (Linwood) for és 7é av is possible, 
but must bear, as Dr Headlam observes, 
the sense for the future, in future. Ac- 
cepting this, Dr Headlam would com- 
plete the verse by évdouerotxety: a treaty 
is mage (for us) to dwell henceforth as 
inmates with Pallas’ citizens. He would 
then give the words to the srixcipal 
Chorus, the goddesses. Perhaps it is 
more probable, as generally supposed, 
that all belongs to the wporoywol. But 
neither words nor distribution can be 
determined.—acrots: Zets 6 ravémras 


Exeunt. 


Musgrave, with probability. —otra...ovy- 
katéBa : have so assuredly agreed, xara- 
denoting permanence. Note that the 
union of Zeus and Moira (see wv. 726— 
731, 961—962, etc.) signifies that recon- 
ciliation of the younger and elder deities, 
the peace in heaven, which, as a type and 
guarantee of reconciliation and peace on 
earth, is the principal subject of the 
play.—The conventional subscription of 
the copyist in M, Evyevides Aloxvdov . ody 
Gem 7édos, is more than commonly ap- 
propriate, 
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V. 490. Kpivaca 5° dordy trav éuav ta Bédrara.... 


THIS passage raises an interesting question of Athenian history and 
law. Athena, whose function in the trial corresponds generally to that 
of the Archon Basileus, on this occasion selects the jury. Was .any 
such power exercised in fact by her antitype? There are reasons for 
supposing that it was. 

(1) <A selection, by one process or another, must necessarily be 
supposed. The Council of the Areopagus, in the time of Aeschylus, 
consisted and had long consisted of past archons, that is to say, all 
such persons were capable of sitting there, and for ordinary purposes 
probably sat (or were absent) according to their pleasure. But for 
judicial purposes, to try, for example, a particular case of murder, how 
was the bench composed? That all the members of the Council, 
or even any large proportion of them, were in every such case compelled 
to attend, is inconceivable. An Areopagite could then have had 
no other regular occupation, public or private, a hypothesis not 
requiring disproof. Equally inconceivable is it, that attendance in such 
cases was left to private inclination, with the inevitable result that the 
bench, in any case of importance, would consist mainly of just those 
members who were most unfit, namely those who had an interest in the 
criminal, while common motives of prudence and weakness would keep 
the rest away. The history of the criminal jurisdiction belonging 
to our House of Lords, in the case of felony committed by a peer, will 
sufficiently answer the question whether such a tribunal would have 
earned, as the Areopagus did, the peculiar respect and confidence of 
the people at large. It would have been, by the necessity of its 
formation, the worst court of justice imaginable. Nor is it likely that 
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the selection was by any process of chance, such as vofa, or /o#t. The 
whole number of Areopagites, actually available for an ordinary case 
and at a given time, cannot have been large ; all things considered, 100 
will appear a full estimate. To take from this number dy chance a bench 
even of ro (and this, as we shall see hereafter, seems to have been the 
minimum) would have been to risk intolerable scandals. Deliberate 
selection, exercised by a respected official responsible and punishable for 
any abuse of his powers, is the method which reason and probability 
would suggest. So far as I can discover, there is no direct testimony 
on the subject, unless we find it in this passage of Aeschylus. The 
ordinary books of reference are silent upon the question, which does not 
appear to have been raised. 

(2) The mere fact, that Aeschylus introduces a deliberate selection, 
seems to warrant the conclusion that, in his time at least, it was part of 
the procedure. It is plainly his intention to commend the tribunal as it 
actually existed. It would therefore have been against his purpose, and 
unnecessary, to introduce the choice of Athena into his picture, if 
actual practice had offered no parallel to it. If an actual Areopagite 
tribunal in his time had been formed of all the ex-archons available and 
willing, or of some, but selected by chance, it would have been easy and 
obvious to put something analogous into the play. 

For these reasons, the procedure in Aeschylus may here be taken as 
supplying a gap in our information, and showing that, in his time at any 
rate, the actual jury at a particular trial was selected from among the 
Areopagites by the presiding magistrate, the Archon Basileus. See 
further on v. 687. 


B. 
vv, 568, 569. 


The place of the trial-scene, and the transition to this 
scene from the preceding. 


Here is the most convenient place to discuss the question,—Where 
during the trial (v. 569 to the end) is the scene laid? And in particular, 
is it laid on the Areopagus? I hold the view,—which is assumed in the 
scholia, and was generally assumed (as by Paley) until recently, when 
the balance has been perhaps against it,—that the scene of the trial 
is laid on the Areopagus. 

If we consider the trial-scene itself, the evidence for this view seems 
prima facie decisive. 
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For (1) Athena, in formally instituting the court (vv. 684—713), 
expressly directs that it shall sit on the Areopagus and implies that it is 
sitting there now. To understand her speech otherwise, as we find it, is 
by general admission impossible. The effect depends not upon any 
single phrase (as for example ‘/Azs Hill of Ares’ in v. 688) which might, 
if necessary, be interpreted otherwise or corrected, but upon the whole 
gist and purport of the speech, which is to make the present occasion 
a precedent for the sittings of the Areopagus. If, 1m the important 
article of place, it was not to be a precedent, this exception should 
certainly be specified, and the reason explained ; but no hint of this is 
found in the speech, or can be introduced into it by any moderate 
alteration. Accordingly the argument on this head, after some 
experiments, has been carried (by Wecklein) to its logical end, that the 
whole speech of Athena, as we have it, is out of its place and zof 
genuine,—a corollary surely somewhat. burdensome to the proposition 
with which it is connected. 

And (2), from a time very near to that of Aeschylus, the belief, that 
Orestes was tried by and at the Areopagus, was established and familiar 
(Eurp. /p4. Z. 961, etc.). This would indeed by no means prove that 
such was the representation of Aeschylus. But it does raise a pre- 
sumption (which there is nothing, so far as I am aware, to rebut) that 
this view was already known and prevalent:in his time, and that, if he 
had meant otherwise, he must have shown his dissent and his true 
intention,—just as he does state his peculiar and probably heterodox 
doctrine respecting the origin of the name ‘ Areopagus’ (vv. 688 foll.). 
The absence therefore of any indication, that the place of his trial-scene 
is mot the Areopagus, is in itself a strong ground, prima facie, for 
supposing that it is. 

On the other hand, ¢f we assume that the place of the trial-scene 
ws identical with that of the preceding scene, the arrival of Orestes at 
Athens (vv. 235—568), it is difficult, if not impossible, to place the 
trial-scene on the Areopagus. The arrival-scene has but three marks of 
identification, an altar (éoria), a ‘house’ (Sama), and an ancient image 
(Bpéras) of Pallas (uv. 79) or Athena (vv. 235—242, 446 foll.). These 
marks may perhaps leave more than one choice open to us (see on 
v. 79), but they seem to exclude the Areopagus. At least I am 
not aware that any evidence for a ddpza and Bpéras of the goddess on 
the Areopagus has been, or can be, produced. The Areopagus then 
will be excluded for the trial-scene also, if, but only if, we must assume 
that, between the two scenes, there is no imaginary change of place. 

How then is this latter assumption proved? It rests entirely upon 
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the manner in which the action is supposed to proceed between the 
departure of Athena (v. 492) and the opening of the trial (v. 569). It 
is supposed, that both the Chorus and Orestes remain on the scene 
throughout, Orestes ‘in supplication’, the Chorus performing their ode. 
In that case, the spectators certainly must infer, not only that the 
imaginary interval is very short, but that the parties to the trial (Orestes 
and the Erinyes) are found where they were left. By allowing this 
conception of the performance (Paley at v. 507), the case for the 
Areopagus as the place of the trial-scene, otherwise unimpeachable, 
becomes untenable, and the result is an apparent dead-lock. 

But we have no authority for these stage-directions. No one is 
bound by the opinion of the person, unnamed and undated, who wrote 
the scholium to wv 493. And it Is not supported by the text of 
Aeschylus. The directions given by Athena before her departure 
(wv. 488 foll.), that the parties are to ‘summon their witnesses and 
evidence’, so far from requiring that from this to the trial they are to 
remain zz Joco, would rather suggest or require that they should not. 
The manner in which the trial-scene opens is equally consistent (to say 
the least) with the supposition that Orestes and the Erinyes enter with 
Athena and the jury, as with the supposition that she here returns 
to them. Of Orestes’ presence, after the departure of Athena, there is 
no trace. That the Chorus, after the ode, remain on the scene, the text 
neither asserts nor implies. 

It does not indeed contain any march (in anapaests or the like) to 
accompany an exit; but such forms are not always found at the final 
exit of the play. See for example the Suppiiants (of Aeschylus) and the 
Persians. Nor is there any such accompaniment in the only certain 
examples now extant, of an ‘empty stage’ within the play (Soph. Az. 814, 
Eur. Helena 385). In the Ajax the Chorus apparently make their exit 
without accompaniment; in the He/ena, and in the case before us, we 
should rather perhaps suppose an accompaniment of music. The cases 
in the Choephori, where the departure is disputable, need not here be 
discussed ; but if, as I think probable, the Chorus of that play (the 
principal Chorus) leaves the scene, with the actors, at v. 582 (see my 
edition), and the secondary Chorus at v. 714, they do so without any 
other provision than the natural requirements of the situation. These, 
in the case before us, are provided by the directions of Athena above 
cited (vv. 488 foll.). That these directions have wo¢ their natural effect, 
and that the Chorus, after the ode, remain on the scene, the text, let us 
repeat, neither asserts nor implies. 

Suppose that they do not remain, but on the contrary go away, to 
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prepare for the hearing, as Athena directs. The difficulty then vanishes. 
The scene is then empty at v. 568, and a change of place as easily made 
here as at v. 234. There is thus opportunity here for changing the 
theatrical properties, the arrangements exhibited. Some such change, 
some preparation for the trial, if only the placing of seats for the court, 
it seems necessary to suppose; and, without an ‘empty stage’, no change 
could be made conveniently. Moreover, a point of scarcely less 
importance, we need no longer suppose (what is not convenient to 
suppose) that the imaginary interval, between the second scene and the 
scene of the trial, is very brief. It becomes indefinite. According to 
legend, Orestes was in Athens for some little time before the actual trial 
(Eur. Joh. Taur. 947 foll.) ; and according to the Aumenides itself, there 
are things to be done (besides the selection of the jury, which ought not 
to be precipitate) before the court actually assembles,—for example, the 
formal oath to be taken by the jurors (v. 683), and other matters, which 
Athenian practice would suggest, but which the poet naturally leaves in 
obscurity. Among these suppressed details he has included, not in- 
judiciously, the selection of the Areopagus as the place of trial, relying 
upon a presumption that the audience, left to themselves, would ask no 
reason for the selection. Such a reason Aeschylus (see on vv. 688 foll.) 
may not have been ready to give. 

We conclude therefore, that the trial-scene is laid, as it appears to 
be, on the Areopagus; and further, that the stage-directions given 
by the schol. to v. 493 are wrong; that Orestes here goes out, under 
the protection of Athena, ‘as for the city’, and that the Chorus, after 
venting their indignation, also go out. The scene is then for a short. 
time empty, as at v. 234, and at the points where the place of action is 
changed in the Choephori and in the Ajax of Sophocles. The imaginary 
interval so indicated we make as long as we think convenient (the 
choric ode itself would be sufficient for this, though not for the change 
of place), and fill with whatever proceedings we think likely to 
occur before the actual hearing. The Areopagite procession then 
enters, with Orestes and the Erinyes as part of it, and we transfer 
ourselves (in imagination) to the Areopagus as a matter of course. 

As a matter of taste and effect, a break and pause, between the 
solemn climax of the ode and the pomp and stir of the procession, seems 
advantageous, if not indispensable. What Aeschylus needed here, 
and often, was a curtain; not having it, he has used his best though 
inadequate substitute—an empty stage. 
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So far I had written, and printed, before the appearance of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s discussion of the question in the Classical Review (September, 
1907, vol. XxI. p. 163). Prof. Ridgeway follows recent views in laying 
both scenes, the arrival of Orestes and the trial, at the same place. But 
this place, by an entirely new departure, he takes to be that of the ancient 
murder-court known as émi HadAadiw. 

His elaborate and interesting argument should be read éz extenso. I 
must here be content to state briefly the impression made upon my own 
mind. As I have already said in the note to vv. 79, 80, inserted upon 
an incomplete report of Prof. Ridgeway’s suggestion, I see no defect in 
it, and much advantage, so far as concerns the scene of the arrival. To 
remove this from the Acropolis, the place hitherto supposed, is highly 
desirable ; and the place suggested by Prof. Ridgeway must have 
satisfied, certainly or probably, all the very meagre requirements of 
the Aeschylean text, so far as concerns this scene. 

As to the trial-scene, I am still of the opinion above expressed. 
The foundation-speech of Athena (vv. 684 foll.) conveys, and must be 
intended to convey, the impression, that it is spoken on the Areopagus. 
This point however cannot with any advantage be debated. Each reader 
must consider for himself, whether that is in fact the impression which 
he receives. 

But even as to the trial-scene, though I cannot follow Prof. Ridgeway 
altogether, I find in his statement fresh hght upon the scenic treatment 
adopted by Aeschylus. In this treatment, whatever conclusions we base 
upon it, the most obvious and remarkable fact is the extreme meagreness 
of the place-indications, the severe and manifestly intentional abstinence 
from what we call ‘local colour’. 

Prof. Ridgeway notes, quite truly, the absence, in the trial-scene, of 
any reference to the familiar characteristics of the court on the Areopagus, 
either in the text or in theatrical arrangements implied by the text. The 
‘rock-altar’ (wérpa) of v. 693, if we allow it for an exception, is the only 
one. But the remark is equally applicable to the scene, wherever we 
place it, and applicable with even more force to the play as a whole. 
Nowhere does the play exhibit descriptive touches of any sort. The 
sanctuary of the Semnai Theat, for stance, which plays so prominent a 
part in the fiza/e, is neither pictured nor even placed. If our evidence 
were confined to the play, we could not guess where the sanctuary was, 
or in what relation it stood to the place or places where the actions 
pass. 

Now for this abstinence and reticence on the part of the author there 
may have been more than one reason. Inadequacy of spectacular 
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machinery would be one. Another may be found in the symbolic aspect 
of the story, of which, after all, the true subject is not so much the 
justice of Athens, as justice itself. From this point of view, it might 
seem not desirable, even had it been practicable, to insist upon local 
detail. But it is at least possible that, together with these reasons for 
vagueness or slightness of description, we should reckon that of uncer- 
tainty or conflict in local traditions. ‘The Areopagus, we may say with 
confidence, was certainly one, and the most famous, of the places in 
Athens which then laid claim to the trial of Orestes. But it need not 
have been the only one. It is quite possible that the court ém 
IlakAadéy had pretensions, and even other places of ancient jurisdic- 
tion also. This we might say or admit, without regard to the special 
character of Orestes’ case, or the question, to which of the courts it 
should have fallen according to the traditional division of competence ; 
for we need not assume that this division was always so established and 
universally recognised, that no legend could conéeivably ignore it. 

Now if such uncertainty or conflict existed, assuredly Aeschylus had 
a motive for not committing himself to a decision any further than he 
must, and for leaving the question of localities, as far as possible, open. 
His play, by its very essence, involved him in so many and such vital 
contradictions of authority and prejudice, that he might well decline any 
which were avoidable. It seems to me not at all improbable, after the 
observations of Prof. Ridgeway, that according to some, the court ézt 
TlaAAadiw had the honour of the whole story; and that in this way 
partly we should explain not only the place-indications, such as they are, 
of the arrival-scene, but the vagueness, which undoubtedly obscures, at 
the moment, the transition from this scene to that of the trial on the 
Areopagus. 
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ON THE CHORIC METRES. 
1. Strophe and Antistrophe. 


In strophic correspondence, the Lumenides exhibits the same 
phenomena as the other plays of the trilogy (see Appendix II. to my 
editions of the Agamemnon and the Choephori respectively). The 
responsion is generally syllabic; but occasionally, less often in proportion 
than in the Agamemnon, such variations are permitted, as are consistent 
with the preservation of the rhythm. Thus: 

157. perodra— | Bea xev— | tow 
trea govordi— | By Gpo— | vor. 
The ‘unnatural’ long syllable answers, in the place without stress, to a 
short ; this is not uncommon. 
172. apa vopov Jewv 
. 77. wotitpoTasos 6 wy. 


Similar, if correct ; but roritpdacos dv & (Porson) may be right. 


173. wa— | Aarye— | ves be | Mo- | pas pbi— | as 


Pid sled ld. | sm le. 


178. pu—| aorop | exxet~| vov | mace— | Tat 
éxeivov (M) is impossible; for é« xeivov see note ad foc. The metre 
offers no difficulty. 


353- maddct— | xwv de wer— | Awy vv — va potpos a— | 
oo las _— PRPI ERS 
365. Zevs yap | atpar— ooTayEs agio— | pirov €by— | 


fl dt PODER SOS 
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The apparent lacuna in v. 353, though it leaves some doubt of the 
reading, does not affect the presumption that the first two feet of the 
respective verses are given correctly. The slight modification of the 
rhythm in v. 365, tending to throw a stress upon the word Zevs, and 
sharpening the beat, is effective, and should be accepted. 

In v. 390 avyAiw Aapra, if correct, would answer to v. 398 aripias 
kup, as it well might. But probability (see note) favours Aara. 

In v. 495 -oee Sika kai BraBo. (J a | pl . e a o .) is, in my 
opinion, admissible as a responsion to v. 504 

-Wei KOTOS TLS EpypaTuv (J Ph | e Bi | 4 Ph | “I .): 

But considering the alternation of rhythms in vv. 493—496 and 
vv. 502—505, we should perhaps accept dixa re xat (Heath). The ve 
is not otiose or objectionable here, as it is in some places, where it 
has been similarly introduced. 





In vv. 514, 515, M gives idé as a monosyllable, assuming that the 
pronunciation of the ¢ is practically consonantal (y). It is not safe to 
substitute o. 

517. 9 Tex—| ovoa | veorab— | ys 

526. Kapdi— | av av— | arpep— | wy 
offers, if we assume the archaic (epic) lengthening of the second 
syllable in avarpépwv, only a common example of the so-called ‘ resolu- 
tion of the long syllable’ (1 . = -). This is preferable to the insertion 
of av before avarpédwv, as if anticipating the subsequent dv oéBor, 
which, though grammatically justifiable, has an unpleasant and feeble 
effect here, the first av being improperly placed. The scansion 
kapdt~ | av | avatpep— | wy is also possible. 

{ 529. pytav-| apx— | rov Bi— | ov 

541. es to | way de | cor Ae— | yur. 
See above on v. 495: avdpyerov (Wieseler) is possibly right, but not 
demonstrably. See also on uv. 539 and w 959. 


( 539. dpew—| wro | wa-— | ow di— | dos 
elds l J. lsd ld. 
551. | Swpar— | wv e— | riatpo~| das 
Peer er 
So these verses correspond, if the reading is right. The ‘anacrusis’ 


(ppev-) in v. 539 is either an irregularity or, more probably, belongs to 
the previous bar—ex 6 vyi— | «— | as dper— | 


PF Le lee 


answering to 550 Kar Sevo— | ri— | povs. 
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If this example stood alone, it would be obvious to restore syllabic 
correspondence by reading émorpopas Swpdrwv (Heath). But in view 
of v, 959 and other like cases, where such restoration cannot easily be 
effected, it is not certain here. 

In v. 553 é« tavd and v. 561 cadet the correspondence of long and 
short is simple, such an ‘anacrusis’ being in all metres and poets 
treated as common. The conjecture éxwv (Wieseler) must stand, if at 
all, on other grounds ; see note ad doc. 

In v. 568 doros, so pronounced, gives syllabic correspondence with 
v, 560, atoros rhythmical correspondence only. The Ms. (aioros) is 
doubtless of no authority on the point, but atoros seems preferable in 
itself. The effect of the termination axAaveros atoros is surely less fine, 
if the latter word be contracted. 


926. ya | as e& | apBpo-— | car (?) 
{08 mov— | ToxPwv | eppot— |. av 

This, if correct, may be explained by the correspondence of an ‘un- 

natural’ long to a short. But the reading é&ay8poca: is improbable 

(see note), and, on the other hand, the second syllable of éppaiav might 

be abbreviated. 


959. vEe- | avio— | wv T €T— | npa— | TWV 

tae | tad ex—| evyo— | par Bpe— | pew 
An interesting case. There is no sign of clerical error, and no probable 
way of restoring exact correspondence has been proposed. It is con- 
ceivable, but unlikely, that the first two syllables of veavidwv are to 
be contracted to one. But see above on wv. 539—-551. It is not 
scientifically legitimate to remove such exceptions now by one expedient 
and again by another. Nor do they offer real difficulty. Either the 
‘anacrusis’ of v. 959 is a (not unnatural) irregularity, or it belongs 
musically to the last bar of the preceding verse, thus: 


ddl d-|ddld-| do ldeldeleed| dle 


avSpo-| xpy- | tasda-| w- || pous am-| evver-|w tuyx- | as ve-|| avd- | wy 


dei{[d- |ddld-| dé [ds[dsl[d-| dic 


tov 8 a- | wAnor-| ov xax-| wy || pymot |evrod-leora-| ow || 798 e-| evx- 











I prefer the latter supposition. 
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2. On the choric parts generally, and some passages in particular, 


The choric portions of the Eumenides may be safely pronounced, as 
a whole, the finest specimens of the art, as applied to drama, which 
exist. Aeschylus has on this occasion secured the exceedingly rare 
advantage of a situation and characters really and naturally suited to 
the form of a dramatic chorus. Such a chorus, with all its artistic 
merits, is, in most cases, a purely artificial creation. The Elders of the 
Agamemnon are not, in their dramatic function as characters in the 
story, a body of persons to which choric performance, symmetrical 
action and chanting, is appropriate. The Maidservants of the Choephort, 
except (an important exception) when they are performing religious rites, 
are still less such a body. And generally speaking, in Greek tragedy, 
the choric type is plainly imposed on the body of choreutae by 
convention, and for a theatrical purpose. It does not arise naturally 
out of the story. Out of a merely human story, without supernatural 
elements, it is hardly possible (Racine’s Azkalze and a few other cases 
forbid us to make the statement universal) that a chorus should 
naturally arise. No doubt the convention is easily understood and 
accepted ; but a convention, a technical requirement, it is, and, so far, 
disadvantageous. But in the Aumenides, the choric form is so suitable 
as to be almost a necessity ; the Erinyes could hardly have been put on 
the stage in any other way; there is dramatic, and not merely theatrical, 
reason why such personages should act not altogether as a collection of 
human beings might do, and their choric function serves only to keep 
them at a sufficient distance from familiarity and commonplace. Yet 
on the other hand they can without inconvenience quit it and mix in 
the general action. The shade of the grotesque which properly belongs 
to them makes a free treatment safe. They are dignified enough to 
perform properly as a chorus, and not too dignified to perform other- 
wise. There is perhaps no other instance of an adaptation so perfect. 
The Ocean-nymphs in the Prometheus may be equally convenient as a 
choir of singers, but they offer little dramatic opportunity, and could 
hardly have been fitted to a play presenting ordinary conditions. In 
the Aumenides, Aeschylus has used to the full the opportunity which he 
had thus created. Elsewhere the tragic Chorus exhibits perhaps not 
less majesty, but nowhere else does it exhibit such a union of majesty 
and vigour. 

The effects, though bold, are in general not complicated. We miss 
undoubtedly much, especially in movement and gesture, which was 
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important ; and even the rhythm, when it is to be inferred from nothing 
but the words, must often be doubtful; but on the whole there is no 
serious difficulty. A few suggestions may be serviceable ; but they are 
put forward as suggestions merely, which the reader will adopt or 
modify according to his own knowledge or taste. 

The principal Parodos or entry (vv. 140—178) is composed of rapid 
iambic senarii, several of which (140, 142, 155, 162) are purely iambic, 
the agitated dochmius with ‘resolved syllable’ (e- | ra6o- | pev ra—| 
Gos), and other allied forms. Most remarkable is the second strophe 
and antistrophe, in Which fury and impatience are represented with 
extraordinary force: 


PI IPIS ISIS ISS: 


e— | poe 6 overdos : e€ ovetpar— wy “er 


€— aay ae | ev L | av ‘i | so | ov 


JP dist 








pecodaB— | ec xev—| tpw | 9 vr 
Jad! ddd ldele J 
o dpevas | v0 Ao— | Bov | zap— 
oD ye ale alate elie wie uses 
cote pag— | tixtopos | datov | Suiies. |... Ba- 


ddd| ddd! Jad |e. 


pu To mwe— | ptBapv | xpvos ex— | ew 


The startling dexterity of the final rattle, with its quadruple p and 
other effects, will be best appreciated if the reader will try to make a 
second. Aeschylus himself could not make a perfect pair to it, though 
the antistrophic BAo- | ovpov a— | poxrevov | ayos ex— | ety is very admir- 
able. 

The other s¢vophae are similar. The effect of é« xeivov in v. 178, 
the reading for which the ms. evidence is almost conclusive, is 
undoubtedly that the close has a slackened rhythm, but this may 
well be intended. The singers are interrupted (by the entrance of 
Apollo) and the song should naturally die away. 

The lyric part of the second Favodos (vv. 253—275) has similar 
rhythms, but, as the situation requires, drops the more violent types, 
and has not the strophic structure. Worth note is the way in which, 
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by suitable treatment, the metrical elements, the iambics and dochmius, 
are brought gradually up to the stateliness of 

peéyas yap “Atdys éotiv. evOuvos Bporav 

évepOe xGoves, 

SeAtoypady dé ravr érwira dpevi, 
preparing us for the tremendous décpzos vjvos which presently follows. 

This (vv. 322—399) for the most part cannot be mistaken. The 

first pair of strophae (vv. 322—328, 335—341) has a little, the fourth 
pair a very little, of the urgency marked in the Parodod, altered however 
(one would suppose) by a much slower time : 


V. 325 
Joules ewes eee | 


Tove a Sait | ¢rrwKa. a | toe ay— | 


Ble pe i J legs 


vicpa | xupt— | ov dov— | ov 
The second and third pairs are purely solemn: 


Jeld- Lele. ce 


ytyvoperv— | aioe Aay- | y Tad ed 


dd dl a- 


aptv e~ | kpav—| 67 
and the like. Here, and elsewhere, a 4-time is also possible. 

But most astonishing are the ephymnia, or repeated burdens, which 
with rhythms wild, strange, vigorously contrasted, and yet majestic too, 
break into the majesty of the rolling chant, éwi 8¢ rm reOupévp x.7.A. 
(v. 329), avarpomas otav “Apys «.7.A. (v. 356), pada yap ovv ddopéva. «.7.A. 
(v. 374). It is not uncommon to hear these recited with a choriambic 
movement (— v v —) or pages near it: 


PALL IAAL. 


em. de to | te Ov pev w 





and so on. But this of course is not correct. Rather the rhythm is 
something like this, a drum-beat rhythm, with the principal stroke on 
the second bar, the fourth, and so on: 


ioe Cae ene ee 


ext Oe | tw | TeOvpev— | 
a 


dddle-| ode 


Tobe weA— | os | mapaxor—| a 


eddie eda. 


mapagop— | a dpevo— | da— | Ays 
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Je lee lee eclee lwo lad) sil 
vpvos | e€ Ep— | we- | ov || decpe—| os dpev— | wv a— | dop- | 


Jf lee! Jo le. 


puxtos | avov— | a Bpor— | ots 








The first three lines would be given staccato and crescendo, the fourth 
slower, with the ordinary movement and time of the ode, and the fifth 
slower still. The crashing effect (see note ad éoc.), imparted by the 
sound and sense of avova, suggests that the word should be extended, 
the first and third syllables being long sustained’. 

The second ephymnium (vv. 356—360) is supposed by many to be 
corrupt, but this is not clear. The words and meaning are considered 
in the commentary. The rhythm is no doubt very unusual and 
irregular; but, if regard be had to the sense and circumstances, it 
admits an appropriate interpretation: 


ddeled+| 23 | es 


avatpon— | as | orav Ap— | ys 


— Jddid4| ocs |e 


tiOacos | wy | dtdov eh— | 7 ( pause) 
p. cvesc. e accel. pps | e ; Jy. | e : 


ert Tov | w | Scoper— | ae 














| | fi 
dde lw rae. oe: | 
kpatepov | ovG o— | por— | ws | pavp— | 
vall. e dim. a o as | e ar | “ fli | al r 
—ovpev vp | at par— | os ve—| ov || 


This, the straightforward rendering, is plainly possible, and the tran- 
sition, by which (in the words xpatepov...véov) the drum-beat rhythm of 
the commencement swings into the stately roll of the stvophe, though 
weird, is surely not ineffective. 

Finer still is the third burden (vv. 374—378). As in the other two, 
we begin with the drum-beat and return to the general movement, but 
with a new and startling device: 


cresc. e accel. doe | oe | aoa | e - 
para yap | ovy | adoper— | a 


1 The assumption that for @pevodadys (if this is the word and the quantity) we 
require the quantities ~ ~ ~ — (ppevouaris, ppevordavys or the like) does not seem to 
be justified by musical considerations. The reading however is not certain. 
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G- 
ddele-| ddd le- 
avexad— | ev | Bapvrec—| 7 
ddele-| ddd le- 
katapep— | w | modosaxu—| ay 
moore TTD del dd 
odadepa | tavvdpoy— | os | xwdra 
f. vallent. pal w ), | is | a 
dvadopov | a— | trav || 


It is usual to insert xai between odadepa and tarvdpdmors, so as to 
maintain the rhythm of the commencement ; but this is not necessary, 
nor does it seem to be a clear improvement. 

The Second Stastmon (vv. 493—568) begins in sharp agitation, and 
the close, though solemn, is stormy. The last pair of strophae 
(vv. 552—568) manifestly invite variety of treatment, with pauses, 
changes of time, and other such devices, which however each must 
imagine as he thinks best. 

We need not discuss the musical aspect of the pieces in recitative, 
each repeated, in which the Erinyes give vent to their fury after the 
acquittal (vv. 781 foll., 840 foll.). Here rhythm and speech are alike 
in confusion, tossed between different voices, broken, entangled, 
elaborately lawless. The commentary on the words will sufficiently 
indicate what sort of music we should naturally assume; but no 
precise conclusion 1s possible. The most striking point perhaps is 
the re-appearance, in a new application, of the rapid triplets which are 
so marked a feature in this play (7. 788 éSov é-micvpe-vos), Naturally 
such passages offer temptation to the corrector, and in some places, ¢.g. 

v. 846 ris w vmodverat 
tis ddvva wAevpas; (Hermann), 
a little more regularity can be made by plausible conjecture. But the 
gain is doubtful. 

For opposite reasons, nothing need be said upon the hymns of the 
finale. They appeal directly to the simplest and most universal instincts 
of rhythmical beauty, and seem almost to make their own music. 
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GREEK. 


(The Arabic numbers are those of verses, and refer to notes; the Roman refer to 
pages of the Introduction.) 


dya, 827 

dydfouat, 585 

Gyapuat, 585 

dydouar, 585 

d-yopatos opposed to dyptos, 974 

dypios opposed to dyopatos, 973 

ddéxacros, 687 

dOdvaroac Geol, 350 

"AOnvata, 288 

alaviis, 419, 482, 943 

Alyetos (of Aegeus), 685 

atua, in technical sense, ‘deed of blood- 
guilt’, 616 

alua pmrppov, 230, 244 

aludy, 302 

alpéouat, passive, 486 

atpouat:, 168 

dioros, 568 

aliwv (8° aldvos), 566 

dxpa (axpay wmrepBeiv), 565 

dxpwvla, 188 

axpwrnpiac us, 188 

dxralyw, 36 

Gdrpds, 317 

GAnAos, 219 

Gyos, 311, 443 

av, in final clause, 576, 1031 

dvdkpiats, 365, 432, 450 

dvarpépw, 526 

avdpoxuhs, 248 

dvip (human being), 650 

dvOpirwy, ard, 183 

avwy, for dv@pwruv, 183 

dirdyw, 936 


amrévOeros, 913 
drévOnros, 913 

amréxew xépas, 350 
drocrparela, 634 
amrosrpareterOar, 634 
dmécrparos, 634 

"Apa, connexion with Areopagus (?), 693 
"Apal, 420 

apiyw (be expedient), 574 
dpys, 864 

"“Apns tiOacds, 356 
apKéouat, 213 

apuos, 277 

Goros, 568 

aguvdéxagros, 687 
aréXea, 363 

drpurdéyvyn, 406 

avddouat, 382 

avdevryns, 212 

avovad, 334 

avos, 329 

aire, 258 

avroxrévos and like forms, 212 
avrdémpenvos, 404 

avrds, 12, 317, 777 
avroupyla, 338 

"Adlxrwp (Zeus), 119 


B. 
Bapyrerhs (or Bapurechs), 375 
BeBavra, 76 
BraBh, 495 939 


Brdrrw, 495, 664 
Bovxodéouat, 78 


Bovdry (vocative), 623 
Bpdoow, 926 
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Bpéras, 80, 443, 1025, 1026, App. I. B 

Sporockéros, 502 E. 
PROTORTOREs 424 eSpavys, 205 

Bptw, 926 Edpavov, 295 

Bpw-, stem connected with Bptew, 926 vos (sort), 367 


Popes, 542 ef with subjunctive, 234 
eloaydouat (?), 585 
I. eladyw, 583, 585 
yapopos, 891 eloaywyeds, 450 
ye, repeated (?), 438 éx (22 succession to), 178 
rye pev 5H, 422 €x {on basis of), 553 
ylyver@at, 212, 220 Exdixos, 492 
yvopy, a vote, 753 éxnBbros, 631 
soy, 258 éxxvxAnua, lil 
éxdvopat, 174 
A. éxreivia, 268 


&xpopos, O11 
Saedvrwr oraddypara, 805 Euporpos, tupopos, 8g1 
Saluwy, 805 é , ? 
: : i pa éurror®, 634 
a , 4 j 
oi Oh oF év (of tribunal), 472 
patos (f), 94 évOeots (grafting), 913 
Odjstos, 159 oe 
» 5 émanhrAad, 224 
davacos (?), 848 Ere (reort) 6 
dé, in apodosis, 888 EM iKaLVa 636 
delpwots (rhetorical), 628 an 
ene émixpalvouat, 970 | 
penal émloxoros, 296, 520ff., 743 
’ émigxoT®, 296 | 


Sécpios Buvos, 306 émligguros, passive, 925 


Ohutos, 6, 159 
Syvards (?), 848 aoe 696 
dla (water), lx, 53 Maes EUmmeTpor, 535 
Siacperv (dixagew, Sexdfew), 491 Tos, ToUTo, 512 
ciao, 6 érwvupos, go ff. 
taipa, 633 ' 

Eptovvios (?), 570 
dtavéuw, 730 ‘ 
Sidvora, 986, Iorg érupomadérpwros (?), 499 


Ervuos, 491, 499, 536 
5 ; ’ 
ae ae evavdpia, edavdpos in Panathenaea, 103 
didve (?), 388 ebOeia Slky, 312, 436 


evOvirxla, 436 
evOvdukos, 312 
evOUppwv, 1035, IO4I 
evuevys, XXXVI, 1041 


diepds, Ix, 263 

dixala Wiipos, judicial vote, 678 
dinn (sentence), 475 

Sixn ebOeia, 312, 436 


Sixdtew (dixdvev), 4q1 vehi 479 

5’ ov, in apodosis (?), 888 evpragys, 197 

Spolrn, 636 épérouat, 623 

Svoxndos (?), Sdoxnuos (?), 828 égéprw, construction of, 503 
dvepy, 390 édéorios, 169 


Sucpodoralmados, 390 
Sveradhs, 562 
dveradd, 562 
Svomjvaros (?), duvorjvyros (?}, 484 vyencw (imperator), 295 
dvcroros, 266 noe (?), 188, 417 


H, 
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jpap, 7d (by day) (2), 695 
juap, Kara, 695 

huépay, xard, 695 

MOUS, 431 

“Hgalerov waides, 13 


8. 
béa, 197 
Géat (objects of sight), 414 
Oduts, 417 
Bepuoepyos, 563 
beppds, 563 
Botpios, 630 


lepd odds, 9, 14 
tis, 325 
lsropd, 458 


K. 


x confused with x, 448 

Kabalpw, xabapo, 286 

Kadapuos, purification (conjuncture) (2), 
277 

Kadlnu (drop cargo), 358 

xal...dé, 65 

kat 84, 895 

Kapa, €v, 1977 

xapdla, 469, 526 

karayvyywoKopat, 576 

kardéw, xaraeliw, 902 

karapTiw, 476 

karadpOaros, 401 

Karnpepys, 294 

KNayyalyw, Krayydvw, 131 

KAnSav (name), 421 

Kowopedys (?), 986 

Ko\ros, 407 

xépos, equivocation upon, 536 

Kpavads, 1012 

kplyw (divide, distinguish), 737 

Kipa (concept), 835 

Kbptos, 127 

Kijpvé, 569 


A. 
Adpara, Ada, 390 
haradvos, 565 
Néyw (reckon), 868 
Aéradvoy (?), 565 
Nipa, Ix 
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her, 364 
Néyos (reason), 43 (argument), 215 
Aourpor, 636 


M. 
pawas, 503 
peyadokuns, 248 
Héupowat, 1020; construction of, 599 
Héroixot, Erinyes as, 1019, 1029 
wndé, 699 
MATe...pnde, 699 
juderwp, 178 
potipa (part, adiviston), 105, 173 
Motpar, 173; see also Moirat 
torus, 866 
pdpowmos, 217 
puOorola, Xxxvil 
MUXOS, 39, 170, 180 


N. 
velky (2), 904 
ved@nros, 453 
veooradys, 42 
yov and vuv, 602 

a4 


=. 
févos (Orestes as), 202 

tuy-, Evy-, see also oup-, cuv- 
EvumETpOS, 535 

gupware@, 338 


0. 


6, demonstrative, 137, 174, 219, 358, 693 

85e, 18, 312, 470, 496, 576; resumptive, 
417; theatrical use of, 408 

600s, fepd, 9, 14 

édoduypos, 1044 

Suatwos, 608; — Pdvos, 212 

ouirla, 409, 1031 

dupa, for precious thing, 1026 

duolws, 359 

Suws, 476, 478 

8rws, ambiguous, 594 

dpéw (?), 534 

SpOotuat, 711, 775 

8s, possessive, 169 

obde, 668 

ovdév, mapa, 213, 849 

oltore, repeated, 555 

ovros, forensic use of, 641 
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II. 


mwardoTpwros, 499 

mais (axuh) (2), 499 
mais dwats, 1034 

wdhat marads, 397 
IladAadiy, ri (the court), 80, 424. I. B 
wavrécupros (2), mayrépupros, 557 
mwapaBddnv, 556 
awapappéva {?), 331 
wapnyops, 510 

wdapos, 1030 

wap’ ovdév, 213, 849 
waTos, wary, 338 

wed, 886, 971 

wépmT, 203, 601 

wep, 556 

wep- (for wept), 637 
meparBddny (?), 556 
mwepioknvd, 637 
wepecxivwcer, 637 

nxérpa (rock-altar), 693 
mixalyw (2), mixpalyw, 696 
mwraores, 53 

mreoripns, 766 
wrevotnplfouc, 766 
mdéos (wdéws), 226 — 
mwas, 195 

mdforos (or wAnords), 27 
romalyu, 249 

mods (Acropolis), 690 
mori, in dialogue, 79 
wots Karnpe@ys, 294 


mptocw (exact), 223, 433, 627; (fare), 


4723 (effect), 772 
wpokrynots els Bpxov, 432 
wpoTouTol, 1023 
apos (moreover), 238, 595 
wpocéprw, 9gI 
wpoglkrwp, 119, 444 
mwpoorporatos, mporrpomy, sce Purgation 
WpoTtueD, 549, 742 
mpoTlw, 549 
ws; (8rws), ambiguous, 594 
was ob; 438 
TWTHUA, 250 


2. 
oddreyt, 571 
geuvai Geal, see Semnai Theai 
ceurvds, 386, 1042 
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gopés, 636 

gotpat, 137 

oTrapros, 413 

ardo.s, 308 

OTe UpaATA, 39 

orévos, 524 

orépyw, 676 

orparos, 569, 572 

oruyepds, 308 

arvdi, 308 

aup-, ouv-, see also tup-, Eup 
cupmépowat (coco), 898 
cupopa (cottus), 898 
ouvdalrwp, 352 

o@fw in connexion with birth, 664, g1o 
awrnp, title of Zeus, 763 


tayds, 296 

Tayotxos, 296 

Té, 471 

Telvw, 268 

Tédevos, 214 

Tédos, 214 

ti yap; 681 

Tiwarpd, 629 

Tiny (price, value), 627 

tis (oblique address), 361, 510 

rts, with participle, aldéduerés res, 552 
Triuwy (zmpudent), 509 

To.ovTo, TogoUTO, 201 

robr ros, 512 

Tptroyévera, 292 

tplros, 763 

Tplrwy, 292 

Tporh, tpotai, change of wind, 942 
Tupryvixds, §70 


Bupe, 623 

Buvos Séoptos, 306 
two (for dia), 360 
dwrddtxos, 260 


broxPcw (7), 398 
®, 
dépw (pépopat), 266 


gevyew, 7d, 655 
ppolmov, 142 
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gpbynpa, 115 
guyh éviavola, 655 


x. 
xaipew, 997 
xelp (arm), 260; for act (?), 260 
xépas amwéxew, 350 
XAobves, 188 
xoai, to the Erinyes, 107; offerings to 
the dead, 1007 
xpvabroges, 182 
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v. 


Yijpos, play on senses of, 754 
Yijpos dixala, judiczal vote, 678 


2. 


®, interjection interrupting sentence, 358 
wpa, religious sense of, 109 
ws Adyos Tis, 3 
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A. 


Accent, effect of, in senarius, 115 
Accusative, adverbial, or ‘inner’, 356, 
492 
Acropolis, 919 ff., 1025 
buildings on, 857 
olive of, 402 ff. 
(médts}, 690 
Actors, three, liii 
Acts, three, xi, li 
Adjective, privative with genitive, 806 
triple compound, 390, 499 
Adverb, construction of, with substantive, 
616 
Aegis, 406 ff. 
Aegisthus, 626, 628 ff. 
‘Aeolic’ form in dialogue, 623, 637 
Aeschylus, his innovations on legend of 
Orestes, xxxvii 
his use of history, xii, xix 
his view of Delphi and oracles, xiii, 625 
politics of, xlix 
theology of, x, xiii, xviii, xxiii, xxv, 
XXxlli, xlv, liv, 643 ff., 848 ff. 
Agamemnon, 743 
Aeschylean view of, 634 ff. 
death of, 461, 628 ff. 
present at trial, 6o1 
Agamemnon, Chorus in, liv, 44. IT. 
Akamas, 405 
Alcestis, legend of, 726 ff. 
meaning of legend of, 652 
Altar of Areopagus, 693, 712 
Amazons, xl, 688 
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Anacoluthon, 100 
Anapaests, rules of, 950, 990 
Antistrophe and strophe, 4. II. 
Aorist, 115, 590 
participle for perfect, 252 
participle, with present verb, 627 
Apollo and Alcestis, 726 ff. 
and Zeus, xiv, 726 ff. 
argument of, on parentage, 
660 
as purgator, xvi, 579 ff., 718 ff., and 
see Purgation 
as shepherd, 196 
defendant in trial, 576, 582 
entrance of, xxiv, 576 
exit of, 756 
his theory of generation, xlvii, 660 
infallible, 618 ff. 
Archon basileus, xxiii, 438 
selects jury, App. I. A 
vote of, xxix 
Areopagus, 212, 438, 442 ff, 450, 472, 
623, 670, 686, 913 
abuses of, 520, 699 
altar of, 693, 712 
and Erinyes, xxxiv 
and Phobos, 694 
and Semnai Theai, xxxiv 
censorian power of, 520 ff., 695 
competence of, xxxi, 1 
criticised by Erinyes, xxiv, 520 ff. 
derivation of name, xxxix, 688 
foreign effect of judgment of, 758 
jury selected by archon, 4/9. I. A 


xlvii, 
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Areopagus, history of, xlix 
legend respecting foundation of 474 ff. 
name of, xxxix, 688 
official legend of, xxxix 
origin of, in legend, xxxix, xliii 
reform of, xxiv, 520 
rules of, xvii, 670 ff. 
scene of trial, 4/4. I. B 
sessions at night (?), 695 
watch kept at, 695 
Ares and Areopagus, xxxix 
and Athens, xxxi, 1, 673, 758, 765 
and Halirrothios, 688 
and Phobos, 694 
as symbol of murder, 357 
non-personal use of name, 864 
Argos and Athens, xxxi, 1 
Argument, Greek, of play, xxxvii 
Aristophanes of Alexandria, xxxvii 
Article, arrangement of words in phrase 
covered by, 556, 566 
Assonance, 772 
artificial in Aeschylus, 637, 772 
Athalte of Racine, xxxv, Aff. II. 
Athena (’Apeia) 693 
and the father, xlvii 
as archon, xxili, 490 
birth of, 667, 739 
commands thunder, 830 
converts the Erinyes, 886 ff. 
described as phawds, 503 
disclaims office of judge, xxiii, 473 
does not foresee the conversion of 
Erinyes, xlv, 483 
giver of victory, o14 ff. 
her attendants, 1004, 1025 
her chariot, liii, 406 ff. 
her vote, xxv, xlvii, 737 ff., 798 ff. 
image of, on Acropolis, 1025 
imperfection of, 483 
in relation to Troy, 402, 460 
representations of, in art, 294, 997 ff. 
theological signification of, 668 
wings of (?), 407, 1002 
Athens and Argos, xxxi, | 
and Delphi, xvi 
competence of courts at, xxv 
empire of, xxii, xxxi, xlviii, 1, 292 ff., 
400 ff., 706, 758 
enlargement of, gg 
Austen, Jane, cited, 594 
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B. 


Bacchic worship, 109 
Bacchus at Delphi, xiv, 21-27 
religion of (uawads), 503 
Banishment, 655 
Basileus, see Archon 
Bath, ritual, 636 
of Clytaemnestra, 461, 636 ff. 
Blood, the track of, 230, 244, 253 
Blood-guilt (aiua), 616 
Body and soul, 104, 652 
Bowstring, golden, 182 
Bromios, se¢ Bacchus 
Burden, 329, 356, 366, 374, 382, 384, 
1036, 4p. II. 


C. 


Caesura of senarius, 26 
Cave, Corycian, 22 
Cavern at Delphi, 169 ff. 
Chalcidice, 296 
Chariot of Athena, lili, 406 ff. 
Citizens, Athenian, as persons in play, 
liii 
Choephort, Chorus in, liv, 4g. II. 
secondary Chorus in, 4//. I. B 
Chorus, broken sentences in, 781 ff. 
distribution of parts in, 140, 781 ff., 
840 ff. 
exit of, within play, 231, 568, 47. I. 8 
in Prometheus, App. II. 
interruption of sentences in, 781 ff, 
840 ff. 
nature of a dramatic, Aff. IT. 
number of, liv, 588 ff. 
secondary, liv, 1033 
Clytaemnestra, 96-116, 764 
form of name, 116 
ghost of, xvii 
present at trial, 6o1, 641 
Cock as type of civil war, 863 ff. 
Coffin, 636 
Colonus, Eumenides at, xlii 
Compound adjective, triple, 390, 499 
Conjectural emendation, lvi 
Corycian cave, 22 
Court, éri IladAadly, 80 
competence of, at Athens, xxv 
Crimson worn by péroxot 1029 
Crisa, xv 
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Cronus, 643 

Crowd of performers, lv 

Curulis (sella), 295 

Cyrene, 292 


D. 


Dative ‘absolute’, 593 
‘ethic’, 2 judgment of, 635 
local, 1033 
Decade, 686 
Decimal numbers at Athens, 686 
Decuriae, decuriare, 686 
Delos, 9-14 
and Delphi, xvi 
Delphi, 1-33 
and Alcestis, 726 ff. 
and Athens, xvi 
and Delos, xvi 
chasm at, 1609 ff. 
legends of, xii, 16 
name and origin of, xv 
Delphian view of resurrection, 652 
view of the enterprise of Orestes, 
202 ff. 
Delphos, king of Delphi, xv, 16 
Deme, xlviii, 658 
Demophon, 405 
Demosthenes (?) on Areopagus, xxxix 
Dinarchus on Areopagus, xxxix 
Dramatis personae, liii 
(crewd), 569 
Athenian citizens as, 989 
Dream, 104 ff., 130 ff, 155 
Dual in speech of choreutes, 255 
Duodecimal numbers at Athens, 686 


E. 


Earth at Delphi, xiv, xv 

poisoned to murderer, 655 
Eccyclema, lii 
Egypt, 292 
Elements, the four, gos 
Elision of - ~, 902, 972 
Ellipse, 71, 218, 355 

of éore with genitive, the part of, 350, 

363 

(Sonv for env Tiny), 859 
Emendation, conjectural, lvi 
Emphasis, by position of words, 655 
Empire of Athens, see Athens 
Ephymnium, see Burden 
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Epic epithet in Aeschylus, 630 ff., 769 
Equality of votes, xxvii 
Equivocation, verbal, see Verbal equivo- 
cation 
Erechtheus, house of, 867 
Erinyes, see a/so Eumenides and Semnai 
Theai 
Erinyes and Areopagus, xxiv, xxxiv 
and blood-relationship, 212, 608 
and the mother, xlvii, xlix, 764 
and éévot, xviii 
and parents, xviii, xxi 
and Semnai Theai, xxxiv, xlili 
as Semnai Theai, 931 ff. 
as drinkers of blood, 183, 194, 246, 
264 ff., 302 ff., 334 
as ‘Eternal Children’, 1034 
as hunters, 130 ff., 208, 231, 244, 
358, 424 
as pwératkot, 1029 
compared to Maenads (?), 503 
connexion with sanctuary of Semnat 
Theai before Aeschylus, xliii 
conversion of, xxxii, xl, 886 ff. 
created for evil, 71 
criticise Areopagus, xxiv 
destroy vegetation, 481, 783 ff., 805 
dwell in the underworld, 420 
exclusive rights of, 322 
function of, limited but universally 
applicable, 312 
in Euripides, 138 ; 
insist On certainty in punishment, 212 
mention of their masks (?), gg! 
name retained after their conversion, 
952 
no dwelling-place, 355 
no temples of, 353 ff. 
number of, in play, liv, 588 ff. 
object to criminal tribunal, 493 ff. 
panting of, 248 
pedigree of, 957 ff. 
propitiated by Orestes, xxxvii, xlli 
protect févot, 551 ff. 
protect parents, 210, 551 ff. 
punish homicide, 424 
punish offences against gods (?), 269 
refuse habitation, 840 ff. 
refuse local worship, xxxii, 840 ff. 
represent absolute justice, xix 
represent ‘legal’ view, xviii 
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Erinyes, spirits of the curse (’Apul), 420 
the three, liv 
their conversion a surprise, xlv 
their inconsistency in Aeschylus, xx 
their sleep, 68 ff. 
their view of law, 312 
type of, 46 ff. 
worship of, 106 ff. 
Etymology, see Verbal equivocation 
Eumenides, allusion to name in play (?), 
To4I 
a trinity, liv 
before Aeschylus, xli 
history of, xxxvi 
in Euripides, xh 
in Sophocles, xli 
name of, in play, xxxv 
name not bestowed in play, 1026 
ritual of, 809 
title conferred by Aeschylus, xxxvii 
Euripides, xliii, 138, 625, 643, 737 ff. 
Electra, xvii, xiiii 
Eumenides in, xli 
Evidence, production of, 450 
Executioner, 159 
Exile, 655 


F, 


Father and mother, xxi, xxviii, xlvi 
Fire in connexion with Erinyes, 138 
Five, number, 686, 751 

Furies, see. Erinyes 

Future, irregular, 621 


G. 


Gardening, metaphor from, g11 ff. 
Generation, theory of, 660 
Genesis and Milton, ix 
Genitive, ablatival, 280 
after verbs compounded with ézi, 
503 
(¢ ts the part of...), 350, 363 
(partitive), 197, 317 
Ghosts, present at the trial, 601, 641 
Gods, elder and younger, xviii, 150, 
163, 229, 348 ff., 361 ff., 395, 1046 
punished in Hades, 269 
Gorgons, 48 
Grafting, metaphor from, grt ff. 
Guest and host, xviii 
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H. 


Halirrothios, xxxix, 688 
Hanging as suicide, 749 
Harpocration, xxxvi 
Harpy, 50 ff. 
Hera and marriage, 214 
mother of Typhaon, 667 
Herald, lv 
part of, 1037 
Hermes, 89 
Chthonios, 570 
Heroes, 765 ff. 
Hiatus after 71, go3 
in anapaests, ggo 
Homicide, definition of, xviii, xx 
Horae (religious), 109 
Hospitality, violation of, by Orestes, 
202 
Host and guest, xviii 
Hours (religious), rog 
House in connexion with purgation, 


205, 283, 451, 579 
Husband and wife, 211 ff., 608 


1. 

Immortality, 652 
Impalement, 189 
Imperative in dependent clause, 31 
Imperator (7yeuwv), 295 
Inaros, 292 
Infinitive as imperative, 622, 1009 
Interpolated verses, 1x 
Interpolation, 448 
Interruption of sentence, 480 

of sentences in chorus, 781 ff. 

of speech, 231, 601, 774, 886 ff. 
Ixion, 444, 720 ff. 


J. 


Jury, chosen by Athena, 486, 490 
defect of, xxvii 
invention of, by Athena, 473 ff. 
of Areopagus selected by archon, 
App. ILA 
represent the people, 641, 684 
Justice, numbers 5 and ro as symbols 
of, 686 
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K. 
Kinship, xlvi 
the Erinyes and, 211 ff. 
theories of, xxi 
fictitious, disproved, x{viii 
Kranaos, 1012 
Kronos, 643 
L. 
Lato, 325 
Law, Aeschylus on, xlvi 
developed by artificial distinctions, 
603 ff. 
Leto, 325 
Libya, 292 
M. 
Machinery, theatrical, li 
Maenad, 503 
Marriage, 213 ff. 
gods of, 957 ff. 
Masks (apécwra) mentioned (?), 991 
Medical language, 508 
Messenia, legend of Orestes in, xlii 
Metre in chorus, 4%. IL. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, ix 
Mines of Attica, 947 ff. 
Moira and Zeus, 1046 
Moirai and marriage, 962 ff. 
deceived by Apollo, 726 ff. 
Mother, 609 ff. 
and father, see Father and mother 
not a parent, 660 
Murderer, disgraced in Hades, 95 ff. 
Mute persons, lv 


N. 


Neuter, as description of persons, 490 
Number, see Five and Ten 


O. 


Oath by father, 623 
of jury, xxiii, 624, 713 
purgatorial, 432 
Oaths of parties and witnesses, 488, 
492 
Oil in offerings, 809 
Olive of Acropolis, 402 ff. 
in purgation, 43 
tree, metaphor of, 402 ff 
Olives of Attica, 939 ff. 
Omphalos, the, xiv, 40 ff., 163 
Optative without dv, as future, 266 
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Oracle, Aeschylus’ doubt of, 625 
Aeschylus’ view of, xxv 
authority of, 798 ff. 
interpretation of, 625 
of Delphi infallible, 618 ff. 
Oresteta, time of action in, 234, 401, 
461 
Orestes, xvii 
Orestes as Argive ‘hero’, 1, 765 ff. 
at Athens, 4. I. B 
Athenian legend of, xxxviii 
dedication ‘of altar by, 693 
legend of, before Aeschylus, xxxvii 
madness of, 461 
oracle given to, 625 
possible variations of his legend at 
Athens, 4p. I. B 
propitiates the Erinyes, xxxvii, xlii 
sees vision, 601 
stratagem of, 202 ff. 
wanderings of, xvi, xxi, li, 77, 234, 
238, 240, 249 
Oxytone dissyllables in senarius, 115 


r. 


Pallas, see Athena 
Pallas Pronaea, 21 
Pallene, 296 
Pan, 945 
Panathenaea, I004, 1029 
Paradise Lost, 1x 
‘Parnassus’, play upon, 11 
Participle, concord of, 141 
used as Latin gerundive, 486 
Pausanias on the Semnai Theai, xxxviii 
story of the Eumenides in, xlii 
Peitho, 971 
Perfect tense, opposed to aorist, 590 
Persians, 182, 186, 292, 690, Q21 
Personae, dramatis, liii 
Personality, artificial distinction of, 603 ff. 
Persons, mute, lv 
Phineus, 50 ff. 
Phlegra, 292, 294, 296 
Phobos, son of Ares, 694 
Phoebe, 4-8 
Phratry, xlviil, 659 
Pig as sacrifice, 283 
Plant, analogy from, 660 
Plato, 643 
Pleistos, 27 
Pollution as bar to intercourse, 276 
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Poseidon at Delphi, xiv, 21 
Potidaea, 296 
Preposition, loose dependence of, 973 
position of (av’ alet rhv xAéva), 76 
Procession, 1004, 1029 
Prometheus, chorus in, Aff. II. 
Prometheus makes the soul from animals, 
863 ff. 
Pronoun, first personal, general (7 for 
one), 234 
possessive, 364 
Punishments, barbarous, 186 ff. 
Purgation, xvi, 163, 169 ff., 174 ff, 
205, 280 ff., 443 ff, 579 ff. 
house in, 205, 283, 451,.579 
person qualified to perform, 451 
proof of, 450 
rite of, 40 ff. 
theory of, 451 
victim in, 451 
water in, 451 
Zeus in connexion with, 92, 721 
Pythagorean symbol of justice, 686 
Pythian games founded, xvi 
prophetess, age of, 38 
Pytho, 1-33 
in Aeschylus, xv 


R. 
Racine, Athalie, xxxv, App. II. 


Ss. 
Sacred War, xv 
Way, 9-14 
Sacrifice at induction of the Erinyes, 
1004 


Scene empty, within play, 4f/. I. B 
of trial, 568, 4/2. I. B 
Scenery, lii, 80, 94, 140 
simplicity of, 4f/. I. B 
Scholia, Ix 
Scott, Zhe Antiguary, reference to, 866 
Sella curulis, 295 
Semnai Theai, xxxviii, 807 ff., 836 ff., 857, 
860 ff., 893 ff., oti &, org ff, 945 
a trinity, liv 
Semnai Theai and Areopagus, xxxiv 
and Erinyes, xxxiv 
and marriage, 967 ff. 
allusion to title of, 1o42 
before Aeschylus, xli 
Sigeum, 405 | 
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Silver mines of Attica, 947 ff. 
Sin inherited, 935 
Sleep, 68 ff., 104 ff. 
Snake, arrow compared to, 181 
in connexion with Erinyes, 128 
Soliloquy, 476 ff., 860 ff. 
Sophocles, xliii 
Electra, xvii 
O4cdipus at Colontus, xli 
Soul, 104 ff. | 
and body, 652 
human, compounded from animals, 
863 ff. 
Speech, unfinished, 231 
Stage, no evidence for, in play, liii 
Stasis (company), 308 
Stoning, 189 
Strophe and antistrophe, 1035, 449. II. 
assonance in, 155 
Strophic correspondence of speeches (?), 
797+ 934 
Subjunctive with ef, 234 
‘Supers’, lv 
Sword in ceremony of purgation, 42 


T. 


Teleia, title of Hera, 214 
Ten, number, 686 

number of jury, 714 ff. 
Text, condition of, Iv 
Themis, 2 
Theseus, 405, 689, 1027 
Thessaly, 296 
Three falls in wrestling, 592 
Time of action in Ovesteza, 234, 401, 

461 

Trial, scene of, 568, App. I. B 
Trial-scene, place of, App. I. B 
Triton, 292 
Troad, Athenian rights in, 4o1 ff. 
Troy, see Athena, Troad 
Trumpet, 570 
Typhaon, 667 


U. 
Urns, voting, 751 


V. 
Verbal equivocation, 11, 27, 283, 286, 
491, 499, 536 
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Verses interpolated, 1x 
lost, Ix 

Votes, counting of, 745, 751 
equality of, xxvil 

Voting, methods of, 751 


W, 


Wanderings of Orestes, see Orestes 
War, the Sacred, xv 
Watch at Areopagus, 695 
White robes, 353 
Wife and-husband, 211 ff.,. 608 
Winds, cold and hot, 939 ff. 
Wine in ritual, 726 ff. 

forbidden in certain ritual, 107 
Wrestling, three falls in, 592 





Zeus, x, liv 
"Aryopaios, 974 
"Adixrwp, 119 
and Apollo, xiv, 726 ff. 
and Delphi, xiii, 17 ff., 621, 625, 800 
and Moira, 1046 
and Athenians, 997 
at Athens, 997 
as purgator, 720 ff. 
and death, 652 
government of, 652 
in relation to murder, 366 ff., 444, 
720 ff. 
Zwrnp, 763 
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